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THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE : WHO 
SHOULD SEEK ITS ADVANTAGES ? 

BY PRES. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

THE nature of the training at our State Agricul- 
tural College needs only to be understood to be 
appreciated by a multitude. While it offers such 
training in agriculture and mechanic arts as the sons 
of farmers and tradesmen have a right to expect 
from an institution endowed "to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions of life," it em- 
phasizes the side of liberal education by giving thor- 
ough courses of study along with the training. It 
even makes such training a part of a liberal educa- 
tion by enlarging acquaintance with the everyday 
arts of life. The College therefore offers its services 
to 

FARMERS' SONS. 

It receives young men from their farm homes, with 
such equipment as their district schools can give, and 
opens the way to genuine growth in knowledge and 
ability to use knowledge from the start. It gives 
both the means of education and the incentive to 
study in direct contact with the results of study on 
the farm, in the gardens, and greenhouses. From 
the beginning of the course to the end, a true pro- 
gress is evident in the very art of thinking, which 
makes education on the farm desirable and available. 

FARMERS' DAUGHTERS 

are equally well provided for in a course of study 
parallel to that taken by their brothers. In this they 
find genuine interest in all surrounding things. 
They grow in ability to appreciate the work of the 
world by their study, and at the same time cultivate 
domestic arts, which add to the effectiveness of such 
work everywhere. Without breaking away from the 
earnest life of the country, they at once begin a 
growth in sympathy with true civilization and the 
home building upon which all genuine civilization is 

founded. 

MECHANICS' SONS 

are well provided for in ways that they can at once 
appreciate. Whatever their bent, they find the Col- 
lege course a direct aid to their growth. The class- 
room drill in studies-mathematics, drawing, and 
physical science-fits into their thoughts upon their 
life work and supplements their training in the shops. 
The distinction between school and shop is largely 
abolished when the thoughts of both tend toward in- 
dividual growth— real education. 

MECHANICS' DAUGHTERS 
are as well provided for as farmers' daughters. 
They can find room beside their brothers for just the 
growth which quickens ingenuity, stimulates sym- 
pathy with work, enlarges abilitity, and qualifies for 
genuine home making. Their studies are a genuine 
introduction to the science of life, because they en- 
able students to handle the things of which life is full. 
Science here is knowledge of things rather than 
statements about things, and they go from the course 
interested in the problems which all the arts must 
solve. 

EVERY YOUNG MAN OK WOMAN 

who wants a genuine preparation for earnest, useful 
life in any calling will find the elements of such a 
preparation here. In recent times the true spirit of 
self development is emphasized in education. Ready- 
made learning is shoddy. To do in order to be is the 
chief requisite of growth. In the fields, shops, green- 
houses, museums, and laboratories of the State Ag- 
ricultural College doing is a part of studying. While 
a most excellent library, earnest literary societies, 
abundant athletic drill, and pleasant social relations 
make student life exhilarating and enjoyable here as 
everywhere, a double zest and energy are given by 
seeing that the world moves along the same lines of 
growth that they are following. 

STUDENT I.II'K 
at this College is genuine life, with all conditions as 
natural as it is possible to make them with so large a 
body of young people together. They live in families; 
they are individually responsible for conduct as in 
any community: they mingle with citizens in churches, 
Sunday schools, and society; they have personal con- 
tact with teachers and officers of the College; the 
rules for students are rules of good society; the ma- 
chinery of discipline is simply reasonable. Morally the 
record'of the Agricultural College is above reproach 
in every particular. 



TRIBUTE FROri OLD FRIENDS. 

GOOD words from graduates and former students 
are a grateful testimony always, but are espec- 
ially pleasing after years of experience have taught 
the meaning of life as well as of lessons. The fol- 
lowing are samples received within the few days 

past: — 

From a graduate among the'80's: "I appreciate my 
school training more and more every day. The first 
year after leaving Manhattan, it seemed a useless 
schooling to me, but the longer and harder I work, the 
more value it seems to me. As you can see, I am liv- 
ing a business life." 

From a graduate who has since taken a course in 
law: "Though I spent two years there, I did not for- 
get my allegiance to K. S. A. C, and feel that I got 
the right view of morality of student life there." 

A former student about to enter another State In- 
stitution, writes: "I very much regret that I cannot be 
at Manhattan, but with the exception of my brother, 
the family did not wish it." 

Another writes, a sample of many letters: "I have 
found it impossible, on account of t"he scarcity of 
work, to return to College this fall, but I expect to 
teach a few months in order to get money to go on." 



History and Resources of the College. 

An act of Congress, approved July 2, 1862, gave to 
each State public lands to the amount of 30,000 acres 
for each of the Senators and Reprentatives in Con- 
gress according to the census of I860, for the "endow- 
ment, support, and maintenance of at least one col- 
lege, where the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, ... in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions of life." 

Under this act, the State of Kansas received 
82,313.53 acres of land, and, in 1863, established the 
State Agricultural College, by endowing with these 
lands Blttemont College, which had been erected two 
miles from Manhattan, under the auspices of the M. 
E. Church, but was presented to the State for the pur- 
pose named in the act of Congress. 

In 1873, the College was reorganized upon a 
thoroughly industrial basis, with prominence given 
to practical agriculture and related sciences; and in 
1875 the furniture and apparatus of the College were 
moved to the farm of 219 acres, one mile from the city 
of Manhattan. On this location the State has pro- 
vided buildings valued at $210,000. The farm and 
grounds, furniture, stock, and other illustrative appa- 
ratus, are valued at $165,000. The present value of 
buildings, grounds, apparatus, etc., is almost exactly 
equal to the sum of all appropriations by the State. All 
the lands have been sold, giving a fund of $502,927.35, 
which is by law invested in bonds, the interest alone 
being used for current expenses of the College. 

The annual income from the endowment fund- 
about $30,000-is supplemented by an appropriation 
under an act of Congress approved August 30, 1890, 
of $15,000 for 1890, and a sum increasing each year by 
$l,00o'until the annual amount shall be$25,000. This 
fund is "to be applied only to instruction in agricul- 
ture, the mechanic arts, and the English language, 
and the various branches of mathematical, physical, 
natural and economic science, with special reference 
fo their application to the industries of life, and to 
he facilities for such instruction." "No portion of 
ad moneys shall be applied, directly or indirectly, 
under an v pretense whatever, to the purchase,erect.on 
preservation, or repair of any building or buildings 
P All expense of instruction is thus provided for, and 
the State is left to erect and maintain the necessary 
buildings and meet expenses in management of the 

fU fjnder the act of Congress, approved March 7, 1887, 
the College receives, by general appropriations in 
Congress. $15,000 each year for the maintenance of 
an Experiment Station, "to aid it, acquiring and dif- 
fusing among the people of the United States useful 
and practical information on subjects connected with 
agriculture, and to promote scientific investigation 
and experiment respecting the principles and applica- 
tions of agricultural science." The property of the 
Station, including a building erected especially for 
its use, amounts to more than $10,500. 

Should a young man go to the agricultural college 
or learn of some competent and successful farmer? 
The answer should be, "Both." Let the young man 
o-o to the farming school and get a good broad train- 
ing Then let him work a year or two for the best 
farmer he knows. The student who adopts such a 
plan will be heard iro-n.-Fairfleld (Me.) Journal. 
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Fancy Farmers. 

One so often hears the remark disparagingly made, 
"Oh, he's a fancy farmer," that it would seem that 
some deleterious effect on the farming community 
must result from having in our midst "fancy far- 
mers." 

I believe that practical farming and dairying have 
received a great impetus from the work of "fancy 
farmers." 

The "fancy farmer" as a rule, is a man of means, 
who takes up farming as a recreation. He brings to 
bear on his undertaking a vast fund of energy and 
usually approved business methods. Unfortunately, 
he too often lacks practical knowledge of farming or 
dairying, and, unless he is unusually cautious, per- 
mits his enthusiasm to run riot with his good judg- 
ment. Apt as his business training makes him to 
readily size up the situation, he soon settles down to 
less extravagant methods, but still continues to 
adopt such progressive modes as his more mature 
judgment convinces him will produce better and 
more economic results. He has the capital to step 
out boldly on untrodden paths, and if he has the per- 
sistence to adhere to his newly chosen calling, or 
pastime, generally lands on his feet. 

With ample means to reach his goal, the "fancy 
farmer" is not usually deterred from attempting new 
methods, and though he may not succeed, the ordin- 
ary farmer will draw valuable deductions. 

If successful, he will bring to light new and eco- 
nomic methods, which, with his ever cautious nature, 
the farmer is slow to take hold of, but will eventually 
adopt to his own material advantage. The "fancy 
farmer" gives employment to a large number of men, 
and his neighborhood is composed of a community 
depending almost solely upon him for a livelihood. 

An untold amount of good has been accomplished 
for agriculture through the experiment stations, but 
great as is the work that has been performed by 
them, it is largely augmented by such "fancy far- 
mers" as the Hon. Levi P. Morton, Theodore A. 
Havemeyer, Frederick Bronson, and a score of others. 
One of the latest exponents of improved methods of 
farming, stock raising, and dairying is C. I. Hood, of 
Lowell, Mass., who, with his beautiful farm and 
superb Jersey herd, is, by an unstinted expenditure 
of money, doing much to advance the interests of 
farming and dairying.— E. Fuller, in U^ew England Far- 
mer. 

Science and Agriculture. 
The progress of science in its application to agri- 
culture is amazing. The book farming of today is 
not dispraised as was the "fancy farming" of years 
ago. Only last week we referred to the probable 
discovery of a blight that may kill off the Canada 
thistle. Every fruit-grower and nurseryman, who is 
working for all the money there is in the business, 
now protects his crops against blights and insects by 
spraying with mixtures, which a few years ago were 
unknown. The application of fertilizers is now well 
understood by Eastern farmers, and their practices 
are spreading more rapidly through our Central and 
Western States than the ordinary farmer may think. 
Our dairy scientists will soon be able to supply us 
with a "starter" for cream that shall propagate by 
the million the species of bacteria which have been 
found to be the cause of the most exqusite butter 
flavor and aroma. That bacteria working on the 
roots of clover and other leguminous plants enable 
them to take nitrogen from the air has come to be 
trenerally known, but now we find that different 
kinds of plants require different species of germs to 
accomplish this result. At our own Illinois Experi- 
ment Station, Albert Schneider has gone still further, 
and hopes to cross-breed or hybridize these micro- 
scopic forms of life, so as to get variety adapted to 
each of our farm crops. His experiments have in 
fact progressed so far that he says the bacteria of the 
clovers are capable of being modified to such an ex- 
tent as to develop root cells on the corn plants and 
enable corn to get its nitrogen from the air. As 
nitroiren in fertilizers costs twelve to eighteen cents 
per pound, and an abundance of it would enormous- 
ly increase production; great are the possibilities of 
his kind of work. It may take years to bring these 
things within reach of the practical farmer,,, but by 
all means let the good work go on.-Orange Judd 

Farmer. 

True Education for Practical Life. 
At the Bowdoin College commencement, the ora- 
tion was delivered by Chief Justice Fuller of the 
National Supreme Court. In discussing a practical 
education, he said:— 

"It has been said that college education unfits for 
practical life and business affairs; but it is difficult 
to see why in any walk of life, in any field of exer- 
tion, in any department of trade, of commerce, or of 
business, the trained intellect and disciplined mind 
should not be sure to tell, although, of course, there 
will be educated men who fail, but not by reason of 
their education. If Cyrus Hamlin was qualified here 
to found a college amid the greatest difficulties in a 
far-off land, did not his Bowdoin training likewise 
enable him to literally superintend the actual erection 
of his college buildings; to bake bread for divisions 
of the Crimean army; to wash the clothes from the 



army hospitals? Was that education unavailing 
when he cast his own steam-pipe for his mill, and 
shut himself up with his forge, good charcoal, a can 
of oil, and Ure's dictionary of arts, and tempered the 
points of his steel picks? Are not the interests of 
science and industry identical? and is this any the 
less so because to obtain the highest ends, truth must 
be sought for its own sake? 

"When after less than seventy years of the century 
of the college had passed, the integrity of the nation 
was threatened, and the experiment of self-govern- 
ment on an imperial scale trembled in the balance, 
was there any debilitating influence derived from 
the cultivation of letters or the possession of ac- 
ademic education, that withheld the sons of Bowdoin 
from their country's call?" 

Nitrogen From the Air. 

The most expensive element of plant food is nitro- 
gen. The market price of nitrogen in chemical fer- 
tilizers is now about sixteen cents a pound. Any 
process that will produce it in large quantities and 
reduce the price will prove of inestimable value in 
agriculture. Nitrogen is absolutely necessary for 
keeping up the fertility of cultivated land, and for 
the renovation of worn-out soils. There are bound- 
less quantities of it in the atmosphere, but only a few 
plants, like clover, have the power, with the aid of 
certain microbes on their roots, to take it from the 
air and store it up in the soil. 

If the claims of a New York inventor are true, there 
soon will be cheap nitrogen for farmers and a revo- 
lution in agriculture. He claims to have invented a 
process of making fuel gas from coal, crude oil, 
steam, and air, by which large quantities of sulphate 
of ammonia are turned out as a by-product. The ni- 
trogen in this sulphate of ammonia is taken directly 
from the air. Sulphate of ammonia is now worth 
$60 a ton. The inventor claims that by his process 
the cost of producing the gas will be more than 
covered if the by-product of sulphate of ammonia 
sells as low as $20 a ton. It is said that the process 
has proved to be successful in an experimental way, 
and that it will soon be tested on a large scale.— 
Farm and Fireside. 



Of the 120 women, 4 are deceased, and the remaind- 
er are occupied as follows: — 

Housewives " 

At home 12 

Instructors in sewing 

Teachers in household economy 4 

Teachers in public schools 3 2 

Bookkeepers 

Teachers and students of 
Teachers of music. 

Teachers of art 2 

Clerks or stenographers 4 

Printers 2 

Milliner and dressmaker 1 

Assistant librarian 1 

Hospital nurse } 

Student in other institutions \ 



special sciences 6 

2 



Editor. 
Unknown 



Total 

In two occupations. 



1 
1 

.118 
2 

116 



Occupations of Students who Pursued the Course 
beyond the First Year, but did not Graduate. 

In 1892, requests were sent to all students not then 
in attendance who have been catalogued since 1877 as 
"second-year students," who did not complete the 
course, to report their present occupation, and 
the one they expect to follow permanently. About 
600 were addressed, and 45 per cent responded. Un- 
doubtedly a large number failed to receive the re- 
quest, because of change of residence, of which we 
had not been informed. 



MEN. 
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New Demands on Farmers. 
O. S. Graves at the New York Dairymen's Associ- 
ation, well says: "We have been making progress, 
but today the vital demand comes for better farmers, 
neater farms, purer stables, cleaner milk, richer but- 
ter and cheese, more attractive home surroundings, 
and sweeter firesides. Let us arise to a higher ap- 
preciation of our calling. Let us assume the heaven- 
designed dignity of our vocation. Let us compel 
more of the head and less of the hands to accomplish 
our important mission. The scientific farmer is the 
sucsessful farmer of the future. The haphazard 
farmer is the 'DeWitt Clinton' who must stay in the 
rear and keep off the track. Let us then enter every 
open door for a better education and better compre- 
hension of our arduous work." 



Farming: 

Present 

Future 

Housekeeping: 

Present 

Future 

Other Industries: 

Present 

Future 

Office work and commerce: 

Present . . 

Future 

Professions: 

Present 

Future 

Teaching: 

Present 

Future 

Students elsewhere: Present. 

Students here: Future 

Undecided: Future 

Married 

No occupation: Present 



71 
04 



23 
15 

45 
32 

14 
34 

19 
Id 
12 

4 

25 
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WOMEN. 







39 

35 



13 

8 

24 

16 

8 
18 

10 
5 
7 
2 

13 



^3 



Total reporting I 184 



41 

33 

5 
5 

4 
3 

3 

5 

25 

29 

7 



12 
33 

2 



87 



47 
38 

6 
6 

5 
3 

3 
6 

28 

33 

8 



14 

38 
2 



Occupations of Graduates. 

The number of graduates is 358, of whom 120 are 
women. Graduates previous to 1877 pursued, with 
two exceptions, a classical course, and received the 
degree of bachelor of arts. Since 1877, all have re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of science, after a four- 
years course in the sciences, with good English 

training. 

Of the 238 men, 6 are deceased, and the remainder 
are reported in the following occupations:— 

Farmers : 

Fruitgrowers and nurserymen 

Dairymen 

Professors and instructors in Agricultural Colleges 

Assistants in Agricultural Experiment Stations 5 

slants in U. S. Department of Agriculture 3 



Labor and Earnings. 

T.Uaborat the College is under the direction of ^superin- 
tendents of the department, and offers <*ff»%^ ^. 
i„g skill and efficiency. In regular weekly Btat ements the _.W 
dent, are required to observe busi uess forms and pri nciples, .how- 
InTf rom their daily account when and where the work was per- 

f °The d shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for 
the accommodation of .killed students In work f ^ « ad 
vantage. Everywhere the student who works wins respect, ana 
ts a matter of pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 



Assi 



Secretary State Board of Agriculture 
Teachers and students of special sciences 

Veterinary surgeons 

Mechanics 

Civil, electrical, and mechanical engineers 

Contractors and builders 

Architects and draughtsmen 

General business men 

Merchants 

Painters 

Telegraph operators and railroad agents 

Photographer 

Superintendents of public schools 

Teachers in public schools 

Teachers in Indian schools 

Students in other institutions 

Officers in U.S. army • 

Observers in the U. S. weather servlc 

Physicians and students of medicine. 

Druggists 

Dentists 

Editors 

Ministers 

Secretary Y. M. C. A 

Lawyers and students of law 

Officials and official clerk 
Railway 




The labor is paid for at rates 



c 

stude 

Stude 

Klums and about the buildings. 

vary ng with the services rendered, from 8 to 10 cents an hour 

The superintendent, strive to adjust their work to the necess.t es 

Jf Ld'nts and give them the preference in all tas — 

the. r employment. So far as practicable, the work of the shops 

a offices is turned to account for their benefit; ; .* the nc as- 

i„g extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of 

.STSS. The monthly pay roll for the past year ranges from 

$250 to $400. 



a few 



Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring 



farms, and so pay part of .heir expenses In ^e^ays 
students are able to earn their way through College The amount 
so earned will vary according to the tact a,d « 1 o f tl e .indent. 
The majority must expect to provide by earalr.ff. outs.de of term 
time "r from other sources, for the larger part of their expenses. 
The longTummer vacation of ti.ree months offers opportumty 

id no one need despair of 
to use his chances well. 



for farm or other remunerative labor; an 
gaining an education if he has the ability 



postal clerks 3 



Unknown 



Total 

In two occupations. 



1 

253 
21 

232 



Industrial Training. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in 
several of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at 
least one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student 
may select, with the approval of the Faculty, except In terms 
when special industrials are required. Young men may have 
farming, gardening, and fruit growing, woodwork and .ronwork, 
or printing. Young women may take cooking, sewing, printing, 
floriculture, or music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the 
carpenter shop before completing the first year; and during the 
spring term of the second and the fall term of the third year, up- 
on the farm, garden, and orchards. Young women take their in- 
dustrial for one term of the first year In sewing, and for the 
winter and spring terms of the second year in the kitchen 
laboratory and dairy. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring: Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 
1895-%. 
Pall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 
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To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a', par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without being- first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
E. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 
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Prof. Popanoe and family are visiting near To- 
peka. 

Prof. Hitchcock is in St. Louis for treatment of 
his eyes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Breese are visiting relatives in 
Elmdale. 

Miss Rupp has spent the summer with her invalid 
parents at Terre Hauta, Ind. 

Secretary Graham has kept his vacation at home, 
chiefly by brief daily respite from office duties. 

The Kansas Farmer has published during the sum- 
mer several of the graduating theses of the Class of 
'94. 

Prof. Hood's family enjoy their newly acquired 
horse and buggy, even though the dust be deep and 
stifling. 

Mr Breese has moved into Prof. Kellerman's stone 
house just north of the one he has occupied for two 
years p ist. 

Prof, and Mrs. White returned last week from 
Chicago, where they took special studies in social 
science and literature at Chicago University. 

Miss Harper has been at home in Manhattan during 
vacatio i, gathering strength for the coming year's 
grind in mathematics. 

Prof Hood has added to his residence property by 
purchase of another lot adjoining his on the north 
and a twenty-five foot strip on the south. 

Mr G»o. Webb, of Columbiana, Ohio, chosen fore- 
man 'of the Iron Shops, has found it impossible to 
make arrangements to accept the position. 

Prof and Mrs. Nichols are pleasantly located near 
Chicago University, where the Professor devotes 
himself to studies in the physical laboratory. 

Regent Secrest is nominated for Representative in 
the Legislature from Riley county, on the Populist 
ticket. No better selection could nave been made. 

The steam plant is completed, and a test of the 
system shows no deficiencies. Power is furnished 
for the first time today to the Printing Department. 

Pres and Mrs. Fairchild rested for a few weeks of 
the heated term at Excelsior Springs, Mo. Mrs. 
Fairchild's health is somewhat improved by the 
change. 

Prof Olin aided in a wide-awake Teachers' Insti- 
tute at' Alma during June and July. Mrs. Olin and 
the children spent two weeks of the heated term at 
Ottawa. 

Prof J W. Rain, Instructor at this College in 
1891-2 was married at Oberlin, O., on August 14th, 
to Miss Harriet May. Prof. Rain remains at Ober- 
lin as Instructor. 

Regent Hoffman is one of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Equipment Company recently in- 
corporated to construct, operate, and lease cars, en- 
gines, etc., for railroads. 

Foremen Baxter and House took a brief vacation 
this month in Colorado, where they found a cool and 
damp contrast with the heat and dust to which they 
returned all too quickly. 

Student friends of Rev. Mr. Drake will regret to 
learn that he has resigned the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational Church. He will work in the evangelistic 
field, but will make Manhattan his home. 

On July 24th last the College was honored by a 
visit from the Master of the National Grange, the 
Master of the State Grange, and the Master of the 
Manhattan Grange, accompanied by a number ot 
friends. 

Prof Willard, tired of living in other people's 
houses, is building one for himself on his lots oppo- 
site the southeast corner of the College grounds. 
The old house has been moved back and made over 
into a stable. 

Prof Lantz has been busy for several weeks in 
moving the College library to its new quarters. 
This work will be completed today, and the Professor 
will enjoy a brief visit to Colorado where he will at- 
tend the Irrigation Convention. 

Dr Mayo was called to Decatur county last week to 
investigate an outbreak of hog cholera. Inquiry 
oroved the disease to have been introduced from 
Nebraska. On Wednesday last the Professor visited 
the large Pitney Ranch in the northeastern part of 
Pottawatomie county, where twenty head of cattle 
had recently died from a disease which he at once 



pronounced that plague of herds, Texas fever. Many 
other animals of the herd are infected, and it would 
not be surprising if the disease spread. State Veter- 
inarian Pritchard is at the ranch today. 

Mrs. Kedzie, after attending the OttaVa Assembly 
in June, visited her relatives at the Michigan State 
Agricultural College, and is this week attending the 
meetings of the American Association for Advance- 
ment of Science in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frank D. Tomson, of Dover, Kansas, has leased 
Prof. Piatt's fine residence property on College Hill, 
and is moving this week. Mr. Tomson and his wife 
expect to take a complete course in the Agricultural 
College, hence his object in coming here.— Mercury. 

Prof. Failyer is named as a delegate from this 
State to the Interstate Irrigation Convention at Den 
ver, September 3d. He will take time in Colorado to 
visit various places where irrigation is most success- 
ful, as well as the State Agricultural College at Fort 
Collins. 

Prof. B. F. Nihart, of White City, has been elected 
Dean of the Normal Department of Kansas Wesley- 
an University at Salina. The Professor was in the 
Chair of Engineering at this College for several 
years, and has since been Principal of the Henngton 
Schools. 

Prof. Brown has spent most of the summer at 
Leavenworth, looking after his interests in the 
Musical Conservatory, but will go east with the G. 
A. R. excursion to Pittsburg, stopping for a brief 
visit at Oberlin, O., where he spent a portion of his 
student life. 

Prof. Hitchcock was called from Florida to the 
bedside of his mother, who died in July, from stoppage 
of the bowels. The funeral service was conducted by 
Rev. Mr. Pickett and Prof. Lee, and the remains 
were followed to the grave in the Manhattan ceme- 
tery by a large concourse of sympathizing friends. 

Assistant Sears is managing the weather during 
the absence of Mr. Breese, and though doing his best 
to break the record of previous weeks for heat and 
drouth, finds himself still at the mercy of circum- 
stances; for an occasional cloud and a few sprinkles 
have reduced his score a trifle below the maximum. 

Prof. Georgeson this week visits the irrigation 
experiments in Garden City. He writes from Em- 
poria that he has secured from Mr. Cross, the noted 
breeder of Hereford cattle, a young Hereford bull, 
"College Beau Real" son of the famous "Beau Real 
and a "perfect beauty," to head the College Here- 
fords. 

The following from the Topeka Advocate refers to 
Regent Hoffman of this College: "C. B. Hoffman, of 
Enterprise, is always doing something. He is now 
getting ready to irrigate two hundred acres of land 
near that place, which he proposes to divide into ten- 
acre lots and lease to twenty families for gardening. 
This is an experiment which may benefit a great 
many people." 

Prof. Thos. E. Will, who takes the Chair of Politi- 
cal Economy on September first, is a graduate of 
Harvard College, and for the past year has had his 
home in Boston, Mass., where he has been giving 
a course of lectures upon economic questions. He 
was for a time a professor in Lawrence University 
at Appleton, Wis., and is of western birth and breed- 
ing, his early home having been in Illinois. 

Yesterday's Topeka Capital reports that the Russian 
thistle has gained a foothold in Riley county. If this 
be so, we have not heard of it, and we would like to 
have reports from any part of the county where the 
pest has gainea a hold.— mercury. A plant of this 
pest was collected by student botanists, Misses Grace 
Clark, '92, and Margaret Horn, '93, near the lower 
Rock Island Railway bridge over the Wild Cat, early 
in July. The specimen stood alone on the railroad 
company's right of way, and is the only one so far as 
known in the county. It was gathered before the 
seed had ripened, and there was no danger of the 
thistle spreading from this source, which cannot be 
said, however, of mature plants with ripened seed 
shipped here for identification from a distant part of 
the State. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



A. B. Kimball, '89, is re-elected Principal of the 
Scandia Schools. 

H. N. Whitford, '90, is elected Principal of the 
Wakefield schools. 

Carl E. Friend, '88, writes from Soldier, Kan., 
where he is president of a thrifty bank. 

Leon Nagels, First-year in 1892-3, plans a course 
in pharmacy at the State University during the com- 
ing year. 

Nellie P. Little, '90, will spend the next year at 
Yale College in post-graduate studies, literary and 
historical. 



A. Deitz, '85, hangs out his sign, of a prosperous 
mercantile business at 2402 Fairmount Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

W C Moore, '88, editor of the Junction City Union, 
was 'married to Miss Mima E- Rhodes at Sulphur 
Springs, Ark., July 11th. 

Bessie B. Little, '91, is attending a noted school of 
physical culture in New Haven, Conn., and will spend 
the coming year in special studies there. 

The many Manhattan friends of John U. Higin- 
botham ['86] will be glad to learn that he has been 
promoted to the position of treasurer and director ot 
Hyde Park Gas Co., at Chicago. He began with 



this company two years ago as book-keeper, and by 
his efficiency and business-like qualities earned this 
important promotion. — Nationalist. 

E. Ada Little, '87, was married, August 1st, to Mr. 
E. J. MacEwan, Professor of English and Modern 
Languages in the Utah Agricultural College. 

Arthur F. Cranston, '90, graduated from the law 
school of the State University last spring, and has 
entered upon a prosperous practice at his home town, 
Parsons, Kansas. 

Lyman H. Dixon, '88, was married in Buffalo, 
N Y August 15th, to Miss Helen Gertrude Oatman. 
They 'will be at home after October 1st at 2884 Main 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

P. H. Fairchild, '86, makes his home again at "The 
De Soto," 93 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y., but may 
be found in business hours at his publishing office, 
24 Park Row, New York City. 

Miss Abbie Marlatt, '88, for three years past Pro- 
fessor of Domestic Economy at Utah Agricultural 
College, Logan, has resigned to accept a like position 
in the High School of Providence, R. I. 

C. G. Elliott, student in 1886-7, is practicing medi- 
cine at Blackwell, O. T. In a recent letter he speaks 
of having met twenty former students in the county. 
A fruit farm near town occupies his spare time. 

Miss Laura G. Day, '93, was elected Instructor in 
Sewing in the Girls' Industrial School at Beloit 
during the summer, but after two months' service 
resigns to accept a place as Assistant in Sewing at 
her Alma Mater. 

Miss Pearl Dow, ['91,] has secured the 500 sub- 
scribers to the Ladies' Home Journal, and will leave in 
a few days to take the musical course offered by the 
publishers" of that paper in the New England Con- 
servatory of Music— (Mercury. 

D. G. Fairchild, '88, is making a tour of the Bur- 
mese Alps thismonth, collecting Alpine flowers. He 
is on his way to the Island of Corsica upon com- 
mission from the U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
collect cions of citrous fruits. 

E. F- Nichols, '88, who was married, June 16th, to 
Miss Katherine W. West, of Hamilton, N. Y., is 
settled with his wife at Cassel, Germany, for a year's 
study in physical science, during leave of absence 
froni his chair in Colgate University. 

Dates are missing, but during the summer babies 
came to the homes of F. A. Waugh, '91, and Alice 
Vail-Waugh, '92; F. C. Burtis, '91, and Louise Daly- 
Burtis, '93; W. W. Hutto, '91, and Maude Parker- 
Hutto, Third-year in 1892-3; Jacob Lund, '83. 

Lieut. J. G. Harbord, '86, accompanied by his friend, 
Lieut. Simmons, spent a couple of days among old 
friends at the College and town on their return 
from ahorseback tour from Fort Leavenworth to 
Mr. Harbord's former home in Lyon County. 

Board Meeting. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Re- 
gents was held on July 17th, 18th, and 19th. All 
were present, and shared in the routine of auditing 
accounts and inspecting the premises. 

The Secretary reported the cancellation of the con- 
tract for NW l A 20-14-1, and the terms of lease to be 
executed for the same. The matter was referred to 
Regent Hoffman for further investigation, the lease 
to be executed upon a favorable report. 

The Secretary also reported the present condition 
of the work on the new building and the steam plant 
in charge of the State Board of Public Works. 

The Board spent sometime in consultation with 
candidates for the Chair of Political Economy, three 
being present. 

The Committee on Employes offered the following 

report, which was adopted: — 

Your Committee on Employes, having been authorized by 
resolution to recommend a suitable person for the Chair of Polit- 
ical Economy, as provided in the last meeting of the Board, and 
to invite such a person or persons to appear before this Board at 
this meeting, report thai after correspondence with various 
outies Prof. Thos. E. Will was invited and is present at this 
meeting. The Committee have also considered the names of 
other applicants for the position, namely, Rev. V. H. Biddison, 
of Marysville, Kan., and Pres. Chas. O. Merica, of Maryyille, 
Mo After full consideration of the men and their testimonials, 
we 'recommend that Prof. Thos. E. Will be employed as Profes- 
sor of Political Economy, with such other duties as may be prac- 
ticable, at a salary of $1,600 for the year beginning September 

1st lit' \ t 

' We further report the approval, according to resolution, of the 
choice of Foreman of the Iron Shop, made by Prof. Hood, of 
Mr. George Webb, of Columbiana, Ohio, with service to begin 
September 1st next, at a salary of $800. 

The Committee on Finance presented a report up- 
on the present and prospective condition of the 
Treasury, estimating the probable income for the 
year ending June 30th, 1895, for College purposes $50,- 
486.96, for Station uses $15,000. 

The Committee on Employes then called from the 
table portions of a report laid over, and Miss Julia 
R. Pearce, Assistant Librarian, was made Librarian 
arid placed in the list of Instructors, Prof. Lantz be- 
ing relieved of the duties of Librarian. Prof. Hood 
was authorized to employ Jacob Lund as fireman and 
steam-fitter at a salary of $600. Upon recommend- 
ation of the same committee Miss Laura G. Day was 
employed as Assistant in Sewing, vice Miss Bessie 
B. Little, resigned, at a salary of $30 a month, and 
the salary of D. H. Otis, Assistant in Agriculture, 
was increased from $40 to $50 a month. It was fur- 
ther ordered that the salary of Prof. J. T. Willard be 
equally divided between the College and the Station 
funds. 

Estimates for Station expenditures were approved, 
and Prof. Failyer was authorized to purchase sup- 
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plies and apparatus from the estate of Prof. Hougham 
according' to an estimate presented to amount of 
$30. Pres. Fairchild was authorized to purchase a 
telephone to take the place of the one for which the 
contract has expired, and to advertise the College in 
the Topeka Weekly Capital, the Advocate, and the Kansas 
Farmer, at a cost of twenty dollars for each. The pur- 
chase of a wind-vane was authorized at a cost of five 

dollars. 

A petition from students that a uniform be adopted, 
to be worn by all students taking drill, with reasons 
for the request, was fully considered and not granted. 

The Board adjourned to meet on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 25th, at 3:30 p. M. 



The Weather for July. 

Temperature.— The mean temperature for July, 1894, 
was 77.55°, which is .9° below normal. In the thirty- 
six preceding years, nineteen Julys have been warm- 
er and sixteen cooler than the one just past, the ex- 
tremes being 86.87° in 1860, and 72.04° in 1891. (The 
record for 1873 is missing). The maximum temper- 
ature was 109°,on the 24th and 26th; the minimum, 52°, 
on the 10th and 22nd— a monthly range of 57°. The 
greatest daily range of the thermometer was 53°, on 
the 26th; the least, 18°, on the 4th. The warmest day 
was the 26th, with a mean of 90°; the coldest, the 4th, 
with a mean of 67.25°. The mean of the observations 
at 7 A. M. was 69.26°; at 2 p. m. 92.10°; at 9 p. m. 
74.45°. The mean of the maximum thermometer 
was 95.9°; of the minimum, 62.61°, the mean of these 
two being 79.26°. 

Barometer.— The mean pressure for the month was 
28.86 inches, which is .07 inch above normal. The 
maximum was 29.035, inches at 7 a. m. on the 2nd; 
the minimum, 28.62 inches, at 2 p. m. on the 27th-a 
monthly range of .415 inch. 

Rainfall.— The total rainfall was 2.27 inches, which 
is 2.39 inches below normal. There were only three 
days in which rain fell-the 4th, 14th, and 31st-while 
the average number of rains for July is eight. The 
total rainfall for the seven months of 1894 completed 
is 14.91 inches, which is 4.18 inches below normal. 

From the 23rd to the end of the month was a most 
disastrous period to corn, pastures, and stock-water 
-probably the hottest of like duration ever experi- 
enced in this locality. There was only one day dur- 
ing this time that the thermometer registered below 
100°, the highest being 109". This excessive heat 
with the hot winds that accompanied it, literally 
parched growing vegetation, many of the rees los- 
ing their foliage, and apples dropping badly. As a 
result the outlook, which had been bright especially 
for the corn crop, which promised magnificently, is 
now gloomy indeed, many fanners having no corn 
whatever, and the fodder being of the poorest quality. 
Cloudiness.-The per cent of cloudiness for the month 
was 22, which is 13 below normal. One day, the 14th, 
was entirely cloudy, one five-sixths cloudy, three two- 
thirds cloudy, two one-half cloudy, five one- third 
cloudy, six one-sixth cloudy, and thirteen clear. 

Wind ~The wind was from the south eighteen times, 
south-west seventeen times; south-east thirteen 
times; east ten times; north eight tunes; northeast 
seven times; north-west one time; west one time; and 
a calm eighteen times at the hour of observation. 
The total monthly run of the wind was 6150 miles, 
giving a mean daily velocity of 198.39 milei and a 
mean hourly velocity of 8.27 miles. The maximum 
daily velocity was 490 miles, on the 26th; the nnni- 
mm, 64 miles, on the 5th. The maximum hourly 
velocity was 2S miles, between seven and eight 
on the forenoon of the 26th. 

The following table gives a comparison with the 
preceding Julys:— 
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The Experiment Station. 

To show the appreciation in which the work of the 
Experiment Station is held by the farmers of Kan- 
sas, a few extracts from the several thousand letters 
lately received by the Secretary are given:— 

Attica. "Would be glad to receive your bulle^ns 
as they are issued. Think there is a great deal ot 
information to be gotten out of them." 

Arlington. -'Am highly pleased with the Station 

Atwood. "I appreciate the work of the Station, 
and will be glad to have my name retained on your 
mailing list." _,. 

Argentine. "Please continue the bulletins. They 
are good. No. 40 on grapes is very good." 

Anthony. "I am much pleased with the work the 
Station is doing, and want my name continued on the 

Abilene. "I have learned a great deal from the 
bulletins. Please continue to send them." 

Atchison. "I take pleasure in looking oyer the 
bulletins, and derive much valuable information. 

Antelope. "Would be very sorry to have the bulle- 
tins discontinued." 

Antrim. "The bulletins of the last year have been 
received, and have been found most interesting and 

useful." .. . 

Atchison. "Please continue my name on your list. 
I thoroughly appreciate the valuable work done at 
your Station." . 

Atchison. "Your Sixth Annual Report is certainly 
a pattern of neatness and information. I am interest- 
ed in a good many farm lands in Kansas, and should 
very much miss your bulletins, which to me are full 

of interest." , - . . 

Burrton. "Shall be pleased to receive future pub- 
lications of your Station which I appreciate very 

Vi i o*Vi 1 v ' ' 

Bennington. "I have received the Sixth Annual 
Report of your Station, for which accept my warmest 

thanks " 

Baldwin. "I have gladly received your bulletins. 
They are very useful. I am very thankful to you for 

them." _ . ., . 

Belleville. "I wish to say that I receive both pleas- 
ure and profit from your reports and bulletins, and 
would trreatly regret not to receive them." 

Belleville. "I find your bulletins are very interest- 
ing: and valuable." . . 

Barns. "I appreciate the work of the Station, and 
would like to have them continued to my address. 

Coldwater. "Please accept my sincere thanks tor 
Station publications received." 

Centralia. "Please keep my name on your revised 
list Any publication you have for distribution I am 
glad to accept, as I gain valuable information from 

Courtland. "Please accent my thanks for your pub- 
lications. I have been farming in this county for 
thirteen years, and appreciate anything that will as- 
sist me in my work. Please keep me on the list 

Cheney. "I have been very much interested in 
your reports for the past two years, and think them 
very instructive." . i1aU 

Chanute. "I am very thankful for your bulletins 
and reports, and would like to have my name continu- 
ed on your lists." 

Chetopa. "Many thanks for the bulletins and re- 
ports. Please continue my name on your lists. 1 
appreciate the reports very much. 

Circleville. "I am in receipt of your bulletins ev- 
er since the first issue, and appreciate their useful in- 
formation very much." • „*,.. 

Caldwell. "I find a great deal ot useful and inter- 
esting information contained in the reports and bul- 

letins " 

Cuba "I have learned to value highly the bulle- 
tins and reports, and especially request that you will 
continue to send them to me. 

Charlotte. "I thank you for the favor of sending 
me bulletins and reports in the past, and hope for 
their continuance." 

Cherryville. "Please continue my name on your 
list of beneficiaries. I am much interested in the 
majority of the matter I have received from you. 

Chaplin. "I value your reports and bulletins very 

^Cornet "Your reports are very interesting reading 
to me, and in many cases of great practical benefit. 

Council Grove. "I have received your reports and 
bulletins, and have read them with pleasure and pro- 
fit, especially the last one on corn, No. 45. 

Clay Center. "Am farming, and make it pay; and 
want to learn all I can from the experiments of others. 
Anything on the reports of farming will be thankful- 
ly received." . . „ ,. -._« 

Chase. "I have all but a few ot your bulletins filed 
away for future reference." 

Dinnison. "Am much pleased to receive all the 
oublications of your Station." 

Dwight. "I am very thanicful for your reports sent 
me I find them very instructive indeed." 

UeSoto. "I make a careful study of your ^reports, 
and wish my name kept on your mailing list. 

Delohos. "Am trying to make a living and more 
Off of alarm near here, and hence am anxious to 
learn the result of your experiments in the hope of 
putting them to practical and profitable use. 

Derby. "Have been very much interested in your 
bulletins of the past year." 

Dodlre City. "Please accept thanks for your Sixth 
Annual i epo'rt, as well as for bulletins received during 
the year. I have made good use of all the seeds and 
publications received from your Station. 

Emmons. "Your reports are highly appreciated, 
and I wish to be considered in your new list. 

Bradford. "I have been very much interested in 
the publications of the Station during the past year, 
ind want my name continued on your list. 

Emporia "I further wish to say that the work of 



your Station is most fully appreciated by our business 
men as well as by the farmers." 

Emporia. "The reports are highly appreciated. 

Atchison County High School, Effingham. "I take 
a great deal of interest in the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. As our pupils are mostly farmers' boys and 
girls, I feel that we ought to keep close in touch with 
the Agricultural College. I would like to place in 
our school library all ot the bulletins and reports of 
the Experiment Station that we can obtain." 

Freeport. "Reports received for which please ac- 
cept my profound thanks. These reports are of great 
interest to me as I am a young farmer and desire to 
obtain all the information possible in this my chosen 
profession." 

Fredonia. "I wish my name continued on your list, 
as I value the bulletins very highly." 

Fort Scott. "Please continue the bulletins. I take 
a good deal of interest in them, and would not like to 
do without them." 



A NEW BLACKBOARD COnrflSS. 
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The Mechanical Depart- 
ment has produced a new black- 
board compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. They are made of 
seasoned cherry, highly finished and with an improved 
joint, presenting a large friction and binding surface. Knur- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
to have. Handy to use. Handy to care for. Get one. 75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, Supt., 
Manhattan, Kan. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



■•OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
' Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call whe n down town. Always glad to see yon. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store In 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styleb, U»e 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
thei r large stock of new goods. All the desi rable things in men s 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 



WM KNOSTMAN, the Clothier, offers a great variety cf 
clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the times. 
Call without fail before buying. ___^_______^____ 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. 
.Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watchc. 
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E LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
. and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instrument*. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry. Stlver- 
. ware. Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etr 
Kepairing of watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done 
promptly and skillfully. A written iruarantee given v.ith an 
warranted watch work. 308 Povnlz Ave 



DRUGS. 



WC. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles 
. and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is sohciteu. 



HARDWARE. 



A J WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
. prices, and carries a large stock from which selections ma> 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



DR. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. The famed Odontunder used 
for painless extracting. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photograph" 
for students at special rales, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



TMCKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new, 
P strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to Bin- 
dent trade? Prices that wifl suit you. Stable three doors aut of 
Commercial Hotel. ^^^^^ 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meals in great variety 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyuu ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders t u delivery 
wagon. __^^_ 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



- maths *1 00 cash 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a bpe- 
6 ciaHy All wort ! first-class it Pete Hostrup's Barb-r 8b-.;>, 
South Second Street. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, , No ; 
lions, Hoots and Shoa., Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladies 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer> .. ire In 
connection. 

EB PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Stiee* 
, the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
indents consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books Stationery, B<.ots and Shoes, Clothing Hats and Cap., 
D?y Goods, Grocer es, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge. 
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COLLEGE GROWTH FOR 1894. 

[Report of the President of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior, as required by act of Congress of August 30, 1890, in 
aid of Colleges of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts.l 

THE College year of 1893-94 has been a prosperous 
one in the stability of an efficient Faculty, and at- 
tendance fully up to reasonable expectations, though 
very slightly less than in the previous year, by a fall- 
ing off in the first-year class, an excellent body of 
post-graduate students, a greatly enlarged provision 
for Departments of Botany and Zoology, with library 
and museum facilities for all departments, and an 
improved course of study. The new building will be 
ready for occupancy before the opening of College in 
September, and promises superior advantages for an 
increased number of students. 

During the winter a course of 36 lectures to farmers 
was given at the College and attended by some forty 
farmers, mostly from the immediate neighborhood. 
Fifteen farmers' institutes were held in various parts 
of the State, under the auspices of the College, with- 
out aid from State funds. The College Faculty also 
aided largely in the meetings of the State Board of 
Agriculture and the State Horticultural Society. 

The work of the Experiment Station has continued 
prosperously in most respects along the line of pre- 
vious investigation. A special experiment in irriga- 
tion from 30-foot wells by wind-power has begun in 
the southwest part of the State, and another is plan- 
ned for in the northwest where water is more than 
twice as far below the surface. The bulletins issued 
during the year 1893 have been as follows: No. 39> 
August, "Experiments in Feeding Steers, II;" No. 
40, August, "Experiments in Wheat;" No. 41, Decem- 
ber, "Effect of Fungicides upon the Germination of 
Corn;" No. 42, December, "Experiments with Oats;" 
No. 43, December, "Experiments with Sorghum and 
Sugar Beets;" No. 44, December, "Further Study of 
Native Grapes;" No. 45, December, "Experiments 
with Corn;" No. 46, May, 1894, "Rusts of Grain, II." 
The annual report contains a very instructive sum- 
mary of the records for Ihirty-six years past of rain- 
fall and temperature arranged in periods of ten days, 
thus indicating quite distinctly the various droughts 
and wet spells, hot and cold days, length and peculi- 
arities of seasons, etc. 

The outlook for increased attendance and superior 
work through added accommodations and facilities is 
excellent. The immediate need will be an increase 
of means to do <.ne work demanded. 

RECEIPTS FOR AND DURING THE YEAR BNDED jt'NK 30, 1894. 

State aid. —Appropriations for building or other spe- 
cial purposes §77,310 88 

Federal aid. —Income from land grant, aji of 

July 2, 1862 29,460 78 

For experiment stations, act ,.! 

March 2, 1887 15,000 00 

Additional endowment, act of 

August 30, 1890 19,000 00 

Fees and all other sources 6,107 44 



Total receipts 5146,879 10 

EXPENDITURES. 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts $138,407 21 

Experiment Station 15,000 00 

Total expenditures 5153,407 21 

PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT. 

Agricultural— Farm and Horticultural departments- 
value of buildings — barns, greenhouses, etc S 18,000 00 

of other equipment 30,ooooo 

Total number of acres 319 

Acres under cultivation 25u 

Acres used forexperiments 150 

Value of farm lands 30,000 00 

Mechanical department, valueof buildings, shops... 15,000 00 

of other equipment 18,000 00 

All other departments,"' value of buildings 156,000 00 

of other equipment 110,000 00 

""These" other departments are a part of the College of Agricult- 
ure and Mechanic Arts, which is wholly separate from all other 
institutions. 

FACULTY. 



Collegiate and special classes 

Number of staff of •xpei intent Station . 



Total, counting none twice 

STUDENTS, 



Collegiate and special classes 

Graduate courses 



Male. 


Female 


25 
15 


7 


30 


i 


Mule. 


Female 


333 
'4 


198 

11 



Total, counting none twice 347 



209 



13,644 



LIBRARY. 
Number of bound volumes, June 30, 1893. . 

Pamphlets 3,<>io 

Bound vol times added during year ended J tine 30, 1K94 1,218 

Total bound volumes 14,862 

Total pamphlets 3,610 

GEO, T. FAIRCHILD, President. 



REPORT OF TREASURER.— FUND OF 1S90. 

Balance on hand Julv 1, 1893 S 61 00 

Date of receipt of installment for 1893-'94, August 9, 1893 
Amount 19, OIK) 00 



Agriculture, as per Schedule A $3,12106 

Mechanic Arts, as per Schedule B 4,649 25 

English Language, as per Schedule C 3, 433:31 

Mathematical Science, as per Schedule D 3, 299 38 

Natural or Physical Science, as per Schedule E 4,556 67 

Total expended during year 519,060 27 

f llalauce remaining unexpended July 1, 1894 73 

I hereby certify that the above account is correct and true and, 
together with the schedules hereunto attached, truly represents 
the details of expenditures for the period and by the institution 
named, and that said expenditures were applied only to instruc- 
tion in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, and 
the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and ec- 
onomic science, with special reference to their application in the 

industries of life and to the facilities for such instraction. 

Ed Secrest, Treasurer. 

Schedule A. — Disbursements for instruction in Agriculture 

and for facilities for such instruction, during the year ended 

June 30, 1894. 

For salaries of Professors in Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, in part, with three assistants $3,100 06 

Machinery 21 00 

Total $3, 121 06 

Schedule B. — Disbursements for instruction in Mechanic Arts 
and for facilities for such instruction, during the year ended 
June 30, 1894. 
For the salaries of Professor of Mechanics, and two 

Foremen $3, 186 67 

Machinery 1,442 58 

Stock and Material 20 00 

Total $4,649 25 

Schedule C. — Disbursements for instruction in English Lan- 
guage and for facilities for such instruction during the year end- 
ed June 30, 1894. 
For the salaries of Professor of English Language and 

Literature, and two Assistants $3,433 31 

Scheduled. — Disbursements for instruction in Mathematical 
Science and facilities for such instruction, during the year ended 
June 30, 1894. 
For the salaries of Professor of Mathematics, Professor 

of Industrial Drawing, and Assistant $3,299 98 

Schedule E. — Disbursements for instruction in Natural or Phy- 
sical Science and for facilities for such instruction, during the 
year ended June 30, 1894. 

For salaries of Professor of Chemistry, and two Assist- 
ants, Professor of Physiology, and Prof essor of Bot- 
any $4,556 67 



Total available for the year ending June 30, 1894... 919,061 00 
Disbursements thereof for and during the year ended 
June 30, 1894:— 



AN ENTHUSIASTIC REPORT ON SOY BEANS. 

Portage, Wis., Aug. 7, 1894. 
Prof. C. C. Georgeson, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Dear Sir — I received the soy beans this spring, but 
was so busy I had no opportunity to acknowledge re- 
ceipt until late, when I concluded to wait until after 
harvest and then make a full report. But there are 
so many inquiries from farmers of this State about 
the bean that I have determined to write and ascer- 
tain if I can obtain them in quantity from you, and 
will let you know about the beans at the same time. 

I planted a piece of ground 150x60 feet, rows 30 
inches, and beans two inches in the row, the above 
plot being on a hillside all fairly good loam, with 
about a tenth in the middle (on the rise) the hardest 
of hard pan. 

Just before the plants began to show, we had a 
heavy snow and sleet storm, and when they were 
about two inches high they were treated to a heavy 
frost, which did no further damage than to curl the 
leaves slightly, they being surrounded by trees to 
some extent; I also attribute the little damage to the 
fact that being near the railroad they were protected 
by the smoke. 

The plot has had no manure for over three years, 
having been allowed to grow up to weeds during 
that time, so I thought that would be just the place 
to try the soy beans to prove their drouth-resist- 
ing qualities, and my expectations have been more 
than realized. We had a ten hours rain. June 15th, 
and two light sprinkles since, and that is all the rain 
we have had since planting, but they have not suf- 
fered, though the temperature has been up to 104° in 
the shade twice, and ranged for several weeks at 80° 
to 100 . 

Today these grand beans are as green as green may 
be, even on the lutrd pan, although there they are 
not quite so high as on the lower edge; the five last 
rows on the lower side will average three and one- 
half feet in height, and the first eight about three feet, 
some plants that I have measured being within a 
fraction of four feet. At the same time the stems 
are literally studded with blossoms and pods, giving 
the promise of an abundant yield provided we do not 
get an early frost, which we have had indications of, 
having had the thermometer clown to 40 F. at five 
o'clock in the morning two times last week. 

My field (on a small scale) of beans has attracted 
more attention than a circus this season, and I am 
more than delighted with them, nothing I have ever 
raised giving me such pleasure. Yesterday I took an 
old gentleman (a retired first-class farmer, by the way) 
out to see them, and it did my heart good to see the 
look of surprise that spread over his placid old face, 
when he beheld them. He would take hold of a plant 
and smooth it clown with his hand and say, "Pretty, 
pretty, pretty," and just dream with his eyes, and 
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when we left he turned around for a last look and re- 
peated it. 

I wish now that I had put in a couple of acres 
Next year I shall put in ten to fifteen acres, for to my 
mind they are the thing for this sandy soil. 

Our county fair opens the eleventh of next month, 
and I intend to make an exhibit of garden stuff, giv- 
ing a very prominent place to the soy beans. The 
latter I shall show in four different ways, such as 
raw beans, baked beans (I am having an immense 
pan made three feet in diameter for this), browned 
and made into coffee, and the plant as it grows. 
I may also go to the State fair at Milwaukee, and do 
the same, if I can get suitable space. I shall also is- 
sue a circular setting forth the many virtues of the 
plant, with cultural directions, and to that end I wish 
to ask you if you have any objections to my using 
your article on the bean, as given in the Farm, Field, and 
Home, as I consider it covers the whole subject so far 
as necessary. I intend to have a photograph taken 
of my garden and bean field, which I shall have en- 
larged, and as soon as done I will send you a copy of 
each. Yours truly, W. Burt Fox. 



Is Country Life Lonely ? 

In the North American Review for July, C. H. Cran- 
dall asks the question that heads this article. He re- 
lates an instance of a young couple that tried country 
life and abandoned it with disgust. The subject of 
the isolation of the farm and the loneliness of farm 
life has for recent years been a fruitful theme for 
discussion among philanthropists and socialists. 
Mr. Crandall himself arrives at the conclusion that 
it is a good thing sometimes to be alone. The lone 
tree is the broad tree, rugged, strong, defiant. He 
adds: — 

"One's lonesomeness in the country depends large- 
ly upon one's will, one's attitude toward the country. 
If you begin country life feeling that you are a for- 
eigner to it, and never intend to be naturalized, then 
you doom yourself to dislike it. Nature will never 
adopt you into her larger liberties unless you will be 
adopted, and the shy denizens of bush and brake will 
never greet you as a fellow citizen. But if you drop 
this alien spirit and resolve to conquer the country 
life by openly surrendering to its charms, then you 
win a gratifying success." 

Such a surrender as Mr. Crandall refers to fell to 
the lot of Bayard Taylor. He tells us that "the child 
that has tumbled into a newly plowed furrow never 
forgets the smell of the fresh earth." He says, "The 
aroma of the soil tinctured my blood." He concluded 
to purchase a farm. After the purchase he makes 
this reflection: "My life had now a point d'appui, and 
standing upon these acres of real estate it seemed an 
easy thing to move the world. A million in bank 
stock or railroad bonds could not have given me the 
same sense of tangible property." 

Donald G. Mitchell at the end of a sentence in his 
"Wet Days" says, speaking of farmers: "I cannot 
but regard their serene philosophy and their quiet, 
thankful, and Christian enjoyment of nature as 
something quite as much to be envied as the distinc- 
tions of towns. Parodying the Lord's prayer, he says, 
'Lead us not into the cities.' " 

The power of nature on the human mind is ex- 
pressed in one of Emerson's sentences: "The land 
with its tranquilizing sanative influence is to repair 
the errors of a scholastic and traditional education." 
The earth, as Socrates termed it, is our "foster 
mother." We not only draw bodily nourishment, but 
mental and moral food. Here law runs in infinite 
variety and is reflected in a thousand forms thai the 
farmer has to do with, be he the least inclined to see 
and think. That country life is not inherently lone- 
ly is demonstrated in universal yearning for it by all 
men of reflection. In this generation this has been 
seen in land ownership by such men as Beecher, 
Greeley, and Evarts, and a long line of brilliant men 
and women, and now that the feverish, mad rush for 
wealth has cooled a bit and man is beginning to re- 
pose once more, it is seen in the increased purchase 
of country estates by denizens of the cities of wealth 
and culture. 

In what causes originates the opinion that country 
life is lonely? The Roman villas and English man- 
oral estates testify to a deep love of country life by 
the aristocracy of past ages. If there has been any 
change from the old order of society it can be traced 
to a cause. The discovery of America was the herald 
of a new order of events. The tiller of the soil be- 
came its owner, and the owner became a resident on 
his acres. These acres were limited. A large retin- 
ue of laborers and a city mansion became became no 
part of this new industrial social system. 

When at last evolution of machinery drew all those 
who did not obtain their subsistence directly from 
the soil to the city, country life lost its old time di- 
versity. This loss must be admitted. The serious 
question is, has it no counterpoise? Viewed beneath 
the surface, we believe that the future will have more 
of inherent attractiveness in rural life than the past. 
The road machinery, the perfection of vehicles and 
the road horse, all of which the farming community 
possess, has made the drive from country to towns 
easv, quick, and pleasurable. Its reflex action on 
social life of the country is seen in the disappearance 



of distinction of dress and manners of city and 
country cousins. 

Evolution of the sciences applicable to farm life 
have made it unquestionably the most complex, in- 
tellectual, and fascinating of the industries, calling 
into play in the employment of labor, selling of pro- 
ducts, balancing the laws, and conducting all the op- 
erations of the farm more of the powers of body and 
mind than any other occupation. It is these facts 
that have led Morton, Gould, and Vanderbilt and oth- 
er millionaires to employ the highest talent to evolve 
farms that will be a mental pleasure. Machinery 
that has driven men to towns and robbed the country 
of population is reducing the hours of labor on the 
farm and has substituted not only the mowing ma- 
chine for the scythe and power cultivators for the 
hand hoe, but is placing books in our hands. These 
have made every thing in the soil, air, barn, and dai- 
ry full of life and companions because the centers of 
interesting forces that make the farm one of the play 
of intellect rather than the play of muscles. This 
relieves the farm of the drudgery of endless hours. 
Labor h^s given to us not only books and periodicals 
and the pleasure of purusing them, but is giving to us 
the opportunity and gradually the disposition to cul- 
tivate social relations with our neighbors and with 
our city cousins. 

We believe that we are passing out of the ebb tide 
of farm loneliness, and that the farm will be surround- 
ed not only with the intellectual charms, but that its 
social estate will be largely if not wholly restored. — 
{Minor and Farmer. 



Moderate-sized Farms. 

It is becoming demonstrated beyond dispute that 
the farms that are the most profitable are those of 
medium size. The same energy and amount of fer- 
tilizer that is expended oh ISO acres will accomplish 
more if concentrated on 60 acres, and the result will 
be a greater profit with much less labor. Besides 
this, the distribution of the amount of fertilizer over 
the less number of farm acres will not only maintain 
soil fertility, but by judicious management may be 
induced to increase the richness of the land. This 
cannot be the case on large farms, where lack of 
means induces the farmer to stretch out over several 
acres the amount of fertilizer that would only proper- 
ly cover a few acres. On large farms the farmer is 
taxed for fields that do not actually produce enough 
to pay the tax which has to be paid on them. What 
would be thought of the merchant having two ware- 
houses and using one, and paying rent for the other, 
with no use for it? 

The farmers are in many instances following just 
such a plan. A prominent agriculturist who has 
traveled all over the United States declares that if on 
an average one-half the farmers in this country would 
sell from one-fourth to one-half the number of acres 
of their farms and expend the money in improving 
the acres they had left there would be an era of pros- 
perity never before known. Of course, this agricul- 
ist calculated that with the fewer acres the farmer 
would go into diversified farming — and not follow 
out the old regime of sticking to one or two crops. 
The new departure would enable many farmers to 
raise everything they need except groceries and dry 
goods, and with many this would at once bring a 
profit where now annual loss prevails. A. B. Bar- 
rett, in American Cultivator, on moderate-sized farm 
says: — 

"One of the improvements in our farming that we 
are gradually tending to is to divide the large farms 
up into small ones, and as cities grow up and the 
rural districts become more thickly populated 
the size of the farms decrease and the number in- 
crease. In every new country the first phase of ag- 
riculture is for the farmers to own enormous lands, 
which they attempt to cultivate more or less thorough- 
ly. Land is cheap, and the cost of a hundred acres is 
less than a ten-acre farm near the cities. This sys- 
tem of large farm holdings seems essential to the 
first stages of farming in any country, but gradually 
it disappears. 

"In the East the majority of our farms are small 
compared with those in the West, and they are con- 
stantly decreasing in size. This, instead of being an 
unfavorable change in agriculture, is really bene- 
ficial. One of the curses of our farming system has 
been the spreading out so that no part of the farm 
has been thoroughly cultivated. It costs more to 
cultivate indifferently a large acreage than it does a 
small one very thoroughly, and the returns are larger 
in the second than in the first instance. In the first 
case the land also deteriorates in fertility, while in 
the latter it improves. Many farmers, however, can- 
not be induced to accept this, or at least they do not 
give up half their farm and devote more time to the 
other half. The gradual settlement of the country 
alone makes them adopt small farms in preference 
to large ones. The high price of land and consequent 
high taxes soon show them the wisdom of selling as 
much off the farm as possible, and redoubling their 
efforts in making the small farm produce more than 
ever before. 

"The present hard times show'that the farmers who 
have small holdings get along better than those with 
large farms. It is an easy matter for the farmers on 
limited acres to change the method of their work, and 
to grow crops that will suit the home market. On 
the large farms there are only a few staple crops 
that they can raise, and if these decline in price they 
have to suffer severely, and then very likely be forced 
to continue the cultivation of the same kinds of 
products. The most profit comes from the small 



farm in many ways. Taxes are smaller, less hired 
labor is required and less expensive machinery. The 
farmer has the whole machinery of his farm under 
his control, and he can watch the leaks of the busi- 
ness, and reduce expenses in many ways. In times 
of commercial depressions large business firms that 

are compelled to be under heavy expenses to conduct 
their business at all suffer more than the small firms 
where a small paying business can be carried on suc- 
cessfully. The same applies to the large and small 
farms. In the future the number of small farms 
must rapidly increase, and the large pnes will corres- 
pondingly decrease." — Baltimore Sun. 



Qospel of Better Hethods. 

Twelve years ago our 5,000,000 farms were worth 
$10,000,000,000, and they produce yearly crops worth 
more than $4,000,000,000. We talk of the poverty, of 
the farmer, but by the census of 1880 the stock on the 
farms alone was worth over $1,500,000, and by statis- 
tics which we have over at my department today, our 
live stock is worth nearly twice as much now. We 
know how to prevent diseases of stock, and we have 
gained in better breeding and better feeding. Today 
our best beef is sold at two years old. It was not 
many years since beef was not thought to be beef un- 
less the animal was at least four years old, and yet 
the meat of the two-year-old beeves of today is of the 
finest quality, and it surpasses in weight the average 
four-year-old of twenty years ago. Where beeves can 
be turned off at half the time, a man can raise twice as 
many off the same land, and the early maturity of 
our mutton and swine is today as marked as that of 
our beef. It is the same in all branches of farming, 
and I believe that that the prosperous era of the farm- 
er is just beginning. The people of this world have 
to be fed, and their food must come from the soil. 
We have 65,000,000 people here today. Twenty years 
from now and we will have 100,000,000, and in less than 
two generations 200,000,000 Americans will wake up 
every morning in these United States and cry to the 
farmers for breakfast. We could get fifty per cent 
more off our lands if we farmed them in the right 
way, and if we did not add another acre to the area 
now under cultivation, we would make our agricul- 
tural production half again as large as it is. Take 
the matter of wheat alone. If we were to bring our 
lauds by means of fertilization and cultivation up to 
the standard of the wheat land in England, or even 
those of Belgium, we would double our average an- 
nual wheat crop without increasing our wheat area a 
single acre. It is so with other things, and as the 
country grows older andithe population increases we 
will have better farming. Farming is fast becoming 
a science in the United States. The farmers are study- 
ing more, and they know more today than ever be- 
fore. They have better advantages for study.—/. -CM. 
R11.sk. 



Eaemies Sometimes Friends. 

An old English writer once said that weeds were a 
benefit to every farm. This startling assertion 
ciilledthe venerable gentleman to account. Well, he 
said, in substance, if the farmer had no weeds to 
fight on his farm he would not pay half the attention 
to the crops. He fights the weeds to give strength to 
the growing crops, and this battle is not only doim, r 
effective work for the plants, but keeps the ground 
in excellent condition. Without this constant work- 
ing, the soil would soon become sterile. 

So it is in poultry keeping. Enemies are some- 
times our friends. Lice, mites, rats, weasels, disease, 
etc., put us to work. We fight them, and in working 
hard to exterminate the trouble we help our stock 
along, and the profits are more sure. Neglect gives 
our enemies full scope. Carefulness puts them to 
rout. When the poultryman is indifferent he makes 
a failure of his crop, just like the farmer does when 
he allows the weeds to grow and choke up the tender 
plants. 

Ask the merchant why his success, and he replies, 
on account of careful and hard work. There are no 
weeds, nor lice, nor disease in the dry goods business, 
but there are enemies just the same, and the careful 
merchant puts them out of the way as fast as they 
appear. It is so with all branches of trade, but in no 
occupation is eternal vigilance more necessary than 
in the different branches of farming and live-stock 
growing. — Live-Stock Indicator. 



The Farmer's Boy. 

Charles Dudley Warner says: "The farmer's boy 
is the one who spreads the grass when the men cut it; 
he stores it in the barn, rides the horse to cultivate 
the corn up and down the hot, weary rows; he picks 
up the potatoes when they are dug; he is the one who 
totes all the water and wood, and tires his back out 
splitting kindling. No matter where he is, in the 
house or out, there is always work for hiin to do. 
Before he goes to school in winter he shovels the 
paths, and in summer turns the grindstone. The 
farmer boy has a happy life, in spite of all; and he is 
the stuff great men are made of. If it were not for 
the fresh young blood of the country, I am afraid the 
city would run to seed." 
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Calendar. 

1894-9S. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring- Term— April 1st to June 12th. 

June 12th, Commencement. * 

1895-%. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a . par. The law requires that no bonds be 
sold at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
E. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



1 



Prof. White's classes this year will be in the room 
over the library in the new building. 

Regent Stratford has been afflictea with serious ill- 
ness, and has visited Eureka Springs, Ark., for hast- 
ening convalescence. 

Regent Secrest spent the afternoon and evening 
of Thursday in looking over absolutely necessary re- 
pairs and improvements in connection with the open- 
ing of College year. 

This week has been one continuous "moving day" 
for the departments of Entomology and Botany, but 
everything will soon be put to rights in the commodi- 
ous quarters provided in the new building. 

The boys of the Horticultural Department met and 
vanquished a ball club made up of other employes of 
the College in a game played the first of August; but 
were beaten later in an engagement with the College 
Hill team. 

New bicycles gladden the hearts of Misses Julia 
Pearce, and Lora Waters, though the beginners 
agree that the pesky things seem possessed of a mania 
for seeking the bottom of ditches and there buck- 
ing their riders off. 

The State Examination in progress this week calls 
to the College Miss Eliza Nagle of Topeka, Mr. Frank 
E. Mullen of Clifton, and Mr. John Mustard of Tal- 
mage, graduates of other instiutious. Of our own 
graduates, A. Dickens and Lucy H. Waters are strug- 
gling with the questions. 

Mr. H. K. Brooks of Topeka comes to take the 
place of Foreman of the Iron Shops, September 5th. 
Mr. Brooks has had an excellent training for such 
work in various parts of th world, and receives the 
best of recommendations from Supt. Preyer of the 
Santa Fe Shops and others acquainted with him in 
Topeka. 

The fund of $20,000 received by the College under 
the Morrill Act of 1890 became available in the State 
Treasury August 1st, and relieved the College Treas- 
ury directly. The annual appropriation for theU. S. 
Department of Agriculture including $15,000 for each 
State Experiment Station was approved August 9th, 
but the quarterly payment from the U. S. Treasury 
lias not been received. 

Janitor McCreary thought that the surgical opera- 
tion he underwent in Chicago last summer had cured 
him permanently of facial neuralgia, but the disease 
re-appeared several months since, and gradually 
growing worse, makes a second operation for the re- 
moval of a facial nerve necessary. Mr. McCreary 
went to Chicago Wednesday, and after the operation 
expects to spend at least two weeks in the hospital. 

It is with pleasure the INDUSTRIALIST reproduces 
the following extract from the Olathe Patron's report 
of Commencement exercises at the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute. The tone of the paragraph agrees with all 
reports of Mr. Stewart's work as Superintendent. 
Old readers will remember that Mr. Stewart was 
Superintendent of Printing at this College from 
1874 to 1881: "We must not forget Mr. Stewart, who 
has acquitted himself in a way to bring praise fromfl 
all sources. Mr. Emery, the founder of this School, 
said yesterday that the present Superintendent was 
a grand, good man, and that not one new beginner 
in a dozen could have equaled him in this closing of 
school. The secret is in his genial, kind nature, 
which has won the heart and esteem of every pupil, 
teacher, and employe; and from largest to smallest, 
each considers it a special favor to be of service to the 
head of the school. The result is obvious — for in 
union there is strength." 

President George T. Fairchild of the State Agri- 
cultural College lectured Wednesday evening, June 
27th, before the teachers' institute on "The Art of 
Seeing." The speaker said that we were apt to regard 
seeing as a matter beyond the control of our wills; 
that we see without any effort, just as we exist. He 
gave several illustrations to show that such was not 
the case. Two men have equally good eyes, yet one 
sees vastly more than the other. The speaker de- 
scribed the eye using a large object made to represent 
the eye. He showed that the eye in mechanical ap- 
pliances very closely resembles the camera of the 
photographer. The eye is the machine. The owner 
of the eye is the owner who uses the machine. Two 
persons look at a primrose. One sees only the flower, 
and that imperfectly. The flower to the other man 
calls up thoughts on the growth and development of 
the plant and of life itself. The difference between 
the enlightened man and the savage is that one sees 
more than the other. The speaker made an earnest 
plea for the cultivation of the art of seeing. — West- 
moreland Recorder. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Emma E. Glossop, '83, made a brief call at the Col- 
lege Thursday. 

W. O. Lyon, '93, teaches a forty-dollar school in 
Clay County this year. 

J. N. Harner, '92, will spend next year at the 
State Normal School at Emporia. 

S. N. Chaffee, '91, called at the College Wednesday 
with a view to taking up a pQst-graduate course. 

M. W. McCrea, '93, writes from Bostwick, Neb., 
where he expects to teach the same school he had 
last year. 

Among the pleasant calls of neighborly graduates 
this week have been those of Delpha M. Hoop, '91, and 
Mayme A. Houghton, '91. 

T. E. Lyon, '93, called'this week. He will care for 
the home farm at Keats this fall, and later take post- 
graduate study at College. 

Lucy H. Waters, '94, takes a portion of the State 
examination this week at the College, with a view to 
completing it another year. 

W. H. Edelblute, '92, of Farmington, Wash., has 
been nominated by the Republicans for County Sur- 
veyor in Latah County, Idaho. 

Grace Clark, '92, the up-to-date clerk in the Presi- 
dants office, has just returned from a well-earned out- 
ing in the Southern part of the State. 

C. K. Peck, Second-year in 1892-3, taught last year 
at the Absentee Indian School, Sac and Fox Agency, 
I. T. He will re-enter College this year. 

Minnie Reed, '86, talks of making her future home 
in California, where she expects to teach. She is 
spending a vacation at the family home at St. Clere. 

E. C. Parker, Second-year in 1887-8, having with his 
father sold the Nationalist, plans a mercantile bus- 
iness in a Missouri town yet to be chosen. 

S. I. Wilkin, Third-year in 1891-2, writes from Bow 
Creek that his brother and sister will return to Col- 
lege this fall, while he himself will take care of the 
farm. 

Rachel Caroline Conwell-Thoburn, '91, of Peabody, 
Kan., is visiting her old home near Manhattan for 
a few weeks, and called upon old friends at College on 
Thursday. 

G. L. Melton, '93, deals in insurance at Winfield, 
Kansas, but reports a yield of forty bushels an acre 
of Zimmerman wheat from College seed upon his farm 
near the City. 

Gertrude Coburn, '91, has been spending a few 
days in Manhattan before returning to her success- 
ful work in the Stout Manual Training School at 
Menomonie, Wis. 

Marie B. Senn, '90, is appointed instructor in Do- 
mestic Economy at the Agricultural College of North 
Dakota, at Fargo. Her course for the second degree, 
finished in 1893, pointed toward such work. 

A. Dickens, '93, is taking the State examination 
at the College this week for the certificate provided 
for graduates under the law of 1892. He has "farmed 
it" at home in Rice county since April, but will teach 
the coming year at Bushton. 

F. H. Avery, '87, is a candidate in Clay County for 
the office of Clerk of the District Court. Whatever 
may be the result of the election, the fact that such 
men as Mr. Avery are candidates for county offiices 
speaks well for the future administration of public 
affairs. 

C. H. Thompson, '93, Instructor in the Shaw School 
of Botany, Washington University, St. Louis, spent 
his vacation in Manhattan, with almost daily visits to 
the College. On his return to St. Louis, he will take up 
study as non-resident post-graduate in Botany and 
Horticulture. 

A. A. Mills, '89, Assistant in Agriculture at Utah 
Agricultural College, offers through the Fair Associ- 
ation a premium of $25 for the best paper on "Our 
National Experiment Stations: object, the practical 
results of benefit to the farmer and fruit-grower, 
and the best method and line of future work." 

D. W. Working, '88, Secretary of the Colorado 
State Board of Agriculture, presents his compli- 
ments in a very neat booklet on "Farmers' Institutes; 
Hints about organizing them," in which he shows 
his loyalty to his Alma Mater in quoting for an out- 
side page our standing suggestion, "A good educa- 
tion pays." 

Abbie L. Marlatt. '88, begins her work as teacher 
of Domestic Economy in the High School of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in a few days. Her success in similar 
work at the Utah Agricultural College proves her fit- 
ness for the new place. She is the second of our 
graduates to be invited into similar responsibility for 
New England cooking. 



Will It Pay to Soak Corn? 

This is the question asked in the summary of Bul- 
letin No. 47, from the Farm Department, detailing 
experiments in steer-feeding. The question is ans- 
wered thus: — 

"Whether the answer to this question will be a yes 
or a no will depend upon circumstances. The fore- 
going facts prove that steers get more out of soaked 
corn than they do of dry corn, and that the reverse 
is true of the hogs which follow. It will not pay to 



soak corn whenever it is necessary to take the pre- 
caution against freezing that we were obliged to take 
in this experiment, nor is it likely to pay if it involves 
more extra labor than can be done by the regular 
force in charge of the cattle. But when a feeder is 
so situated that the corn can be soaked at slight ex- 
pense, this experiment would indicate that it is a prof- 
itable practice, at least during mild weather. 

"In conclusion, the facts brought to light by this 
experiment may be summarized as follows: — 

"1. The five steers fed on soaked shelled corn gain- 
ed a total of 1,632 pounds in 150 days on 282 bushels 
of corn, while the five steers fed on dry corn gained 
a total of only 1,468 pounds on 290 bushels of corn. 

"2. The steers fed on soaked corn, owing to their 
better condition, brought a higher price in the mar- 
ket than the steers fed on dry corn. Balancing both 
cost of feed and market value of the two lots, there 
is a difference of $25.50 in the favor of the soaking of 
the corn. 

"3. The hogs following the steers fed on soaked 
corn made a total gain of 635 pounds, while the hogs 
following the dry -corn steers made a total gain of 747 
pounds. This makes a difference of 112 pounds gain 
in favor of the dry corn, and the market value show- 
ed a difference of $5.58 in favor of the hogs following 
the dry-corn steers. 

"4. Based on the foregoing figures, it will pay to 
soak corn if it can be soaked for 6 cents, or less, a 
bushel." 



Awards at the Columbian Exposition. 

The College has received official notice of awards 
at the World's Columbian Exposition: — 

Industrial Work: "Remarkable for excellence and 
completeness in every direction, and especially for 
the manner in which the Agricultural College comes 
into touch with the farmers of the day by its insti- 
tutes, and by the publication of a paper, The Indus- 
trialist." 

Varieties of Onions: "Remarkably fine display, suit- 
able for any market." 

Grapes: This display of grapes was granted an award 
and honorable mention through the Kansas State 
Horticultural Society under whose auspices the dis- 
play of varieties was made. 

Course of Study: This received especial mention from 
the individual judge, Mrs. Julia S. Tetwiler, as most 
complete in details of work undertaken and accom- 
plished, but by mistake of some kind the official 
award miscarried. Dr. S. H. Peabody, Chief of the 
Department of Liberal Arts, writes to the Committee 
in Charge of the Exhibit: "I believe you are right 
in thinking that the award should go to the Agricul- 
tural College . I have written to Mr. Thacher about 
it, but fear the effort to correct will be of no avail. 



Revised Course of Study. 

The necessity for so adjusting- various branches of 
a course of study that there shall be as little waste as 
possible in acquiring both information and discipline, 
is felt by every teacher. Such a course is not design- 
ed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judg- 
ment into some definite line of progress from which 
no mere whim shall turn a student aside. Students 
in irregular courses are expected to take the equiva- 
lent for the required duties of the term; variations 
from this rule can be made only with the consent of 
the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with such 
differences as their necessities seem to call for. The 
following gives the general scope of the two: — 

[Numerals denote number of class hours per week. When no 
work outside of class is required, italics are used.] 

FIRST YEAR. 
Fall Algebra, 5. 

Term English Analysis, 5. 

t 4 -weeks. Botany, 5. 

Free-hand Drawing, 3. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military 'Drill, 4. 

Winter Algebra, 5. 

Term English Composition, 5. 

12 weeks. Bookkeepings, one-half term, 5. Commercial 
Law, 1. 
Geomtrical Drawing, one-half term, 5. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
{Militarv "Drill, 3. 
Spring Algebra, 5. 

Term English Structure, 5. 

10 weeks. Elementary Physics, 5. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
military Drill, 5. 

SECOND YEAR. 
Fall Geometry, 5. 

Term Horticulture, 5. 

14 weeks. Inorganic Chemistry, 5. Laboratory work, 2, 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, 4. 

Winter Geometry, one-half term, 5. 

Term Projection Drawing, one-half term, 5. 

12 weeks. Agriculture, for young men, 5. 

Household Economy, for young women, 5. 
Organic Chemistry, one-half term, 5, 
Mineralogy, one-half term, 5. Laboratory 
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THE STUDENT. 

BY PRES. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

ATTENDANTS upon colleges and professional 
schools are by common consent called students. 
Yet not all, by any means, accomplish the work of a 
student in the true sense,— a successful searcher 
after knowledge. Some are by nature dull, "born 
so," for whom neither can wealth buy capacity nor 
diligence supply its absence. Some are too brilliant, 
so that dazzled by their own brightness, they find 
no need of study. Some are too busy to study: polit- 
ics of societies, social converse, friendly gossip, story- 
reading, and even daily toil, consume both time and 
energy. Some have no care for study or its fruits, 
but come to college because they are sent, because it 
is the proper thing in their set, or because they have 
nothing else to do. Some are failures simply from 
ignorance: they have not learned how to study. 
Every student at the end of his course sees how little 
he knew of the best ways of study at the outset, and 
often makes the remark, "If I had only known how, 
what I might have accomplished in the four years!" 

The genuine student has always and everywhere a 
somewhat distinct conception of 

HIS PURPOSE. 

This purpose is the foundation of energy. At first 
it is simply the general one, to know— to know in- 
stead of to guess, or even to believe. A genuine stu- 
dent intends to be one who knows, in all the possibil- 
ities of knowledge. He takes to books as the source of 
knowledge, possibly with little power to distinguish 
the true from the false. But this purpose leads to the 
clearest distinctions, and makes the student a ques- 
tioner. From books he turns to teachers, and from 
teachers to the sources of knowledge in nature, always 
questioning, "How much of this do I know, and how 
do I know that I know it?" 

At a second stage of progress in a student's devel- 
opment his purpose changes by fixing more definite 
limits to the knowledge sought. The sea of knowl- 
edge embraces particular continents of exploration, 
and each student finds a place of importance to ex- 
plore. It may be the accident of favorable condi- 
tions that determines his choice, but a genuine stu- 
dent somehow discovers the impossibility of grasping 
all knowledge and the more intense interest of cer- 
tainty in special sciences. The purpose is simply car- 
ried to its natural outcome from a larger acquain- 
tance with the extent of knowledge. If this definite 
purpose is formed too early, it is likely to develop a 
pedant instead of a student, to cultivate conceit in- 
stead of humility, and so obstruct genuine inquiry. 
But the definite limit to inquiry must be accepted at 
length because of the natural limit to human intel- 
lect and strength. 

To carry out his putpose the student must have 

HIS IDEALS. 
Such ideals come to us gradually: they cannot be 
found ready made. We cannot even adopt the good 
ones our neighbors display. Teachers cannot give 
them, but can inspire them. Little by little they are 
built by acquaintance with books, things, and people. 
Each natural gift helps to make the ideal definite, 
and each step of progress in accord with the true 
purpose makes the ideal more grand and more sig- 
nificant. Sometimes it is too indefinite, however 
grand, to be a satisfactory stimulant: sometimes it 
is too definite to bring out the latent individual 
powers. An imitator of another can never be the 
best of students, and yet a grand ideal that cannot 
be studied in parts gives but little incentive to defi- 
nite present exertion. The ideal includes one's best 
conception of purpose, plan, method, facilities, and 
surroundings. Of these it is needful here to dwell 

only upon 

HIS METHODS. 
To describe a student's methods of study so that 
another can adopt or imitate them is a difficult task, 
because no two people exactly resemble each other 
in mental habits more than in physical. One can do 
his best work in early morning, even before break- 
fast; another finds an hour of late evening worth 
the most for hard study. One devours his lesson in 
haste, and ruminates upon it afterward; while an- 
other digests each thought as he meets it, and gains 
added strength for the next. There are, however, a 
few general methods worth transcribing. A true 
Btttv' nt plans for his studies definite periods of time 
as nearly in uniform order as possible. His times for 
study are as well marked in his habits as his meal 
times. He can put off either, but he feels the loss. 
His order of lessons is as real as is a succession of 



courses at a dinner, though the reason for choice 
may be different. He adapts his lessons to the time 
at his disposal, to the circumstauces favoring study, 
and to his physical condition. He does not assign to 
hours of natural weariness or dullness any abstruse 
thinking, but stimulates his mind at such times by 
the most enticing facts and problems. 

A thorough student studies his own habits of 
memorizing, and perfects them. He seeks all the 
methods of association, by words, forms, ideas, and 
principles, that make memory trustworthy. He nev- 
er for a moment allows the outside aid of memoranda 
or of contact with the printed page through the finger- 
ends. Indeed, the less use he has for books in the class- 
room the better he likes his work. 

In the class-room a true student finds his best hours 
of study upon the subject of his lesson. The bright 
thoughts of his teacher and his fellow-students are 
his best text, and even his dull neighbor is a good 
whetstone to his own abilities. 

The genuine student is always an interrogation 
point in the presence of uncertainties, though he 
never asks questions simply to quiz his teacher. If 
he knows a fact needed for clearing up doubt, he vol- 
unteers it in a way that shows his desire to contri- 
bute to the wants of others, not to display his abun- 
dance of knowledge. 

To sum up, the student par excellence is one who works 
to know, raises his ideals with each attainment, and 
studies his methods and means as well as his texts. 



Forest Protection a Necessity. 

The Forestry Committee of the Constitutional Con- 
vention now in session at Albany has been engaged 
in labors of moment not only to New York, but also 
to every other State. An amendment is under con- 
sideration forbidding the sale of the State's Adiron- 
dack lands or timber from them. Furthermore, it is 
proposed that all the Catskill and Adirondack 'sec- 
tions be set apart to be always maintained as a for- 
est preserve. The Governor would appoint a superin- 
tendent and assistants, who in turn would be author- 
ized, under strict conditions of forest preservation, 
to lease tracts not exceeding five acres and for peri- 
ods not longer than five years. Indiscriminate de- 
struction of the forests has made this question a 
pressing one. In the coming century it is conceded 
that the Hudson river towns, including New York 
City, will have to depend for their water-supply on 
the Adirondack region, the present conserver of the 
State's river and canal system. How can that sup- 
ply be had when drouths and freshets are increasing 
as a result of forest denudation? In the entire coun- 
try the forest area has been diminished to less than 
450,000,000 acres, or about twenty-six per cent of the 
total area. Every year 2 r j,000,000 acres are cleared of 
timber, the amount felled being double the increment 
of the woodland crops. We are thus cutting into our 
capital— an always reprehensible course. Omitting 
the damage done by forest fires, our wealth is being 
consumed twice as fast as it'is being reproduced. In- 
deed, the Secretary of Agriculture says that the an- 
nual product requires the cutting of 1,600,000 acres 
every year of white-pine supplies alone. Now, Mich- 
hran, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, the three white-pine 
States have a total forest area of 60,000,000 acres. 
If two-thirds is allowed to be in the white-pine belt, 
twenty-five years would suffice to exhaust the supply. 
Should present conditions continue— and it is not in 
the nature of things that consumption will dimin- 
ish- we may expect a timber famine not many de- 
cades hence; this, of course, followed by a water 
famine. Why not avoid such a prospect by institut- 
ing a system of State forest preserves and providing 
for their intelligent care? In addition to protecting 
every economic interest, a new industry would have 
sprung into being offering new opportunities for 
labor. Nearly two hundred thousand families in 
Germany find enployment in this way, and receive 
millions in wages, the land owned by the State being 
one-third of all forests. Let us take a hint from the 
Fatherland, both in the system of preserves and in 
aiding schools and universities todisseminate instruc- 
tion concerning not only arborculture, but, what is 
of even greater inportance, slyviculture.— 1 he Outlook. 



"Weary Not in Well Doing." 

We, who have long worked in the cause of agricul- 
tural advancement, sometimes feel almost in despair 
of the stolid conservatism that keeps so many farm- 
ers in the old ruts, and are disposed to wonder 
whether all this writing and talking is of any avail 
after all. But when we look back and remember the 
style of discussion at agricultural meetings many 
years ago, and the matter then published in agricul- 
tural papers, we are disposed to take fresh courage. 
There has been an advance. We can well remember 
when a discussion of the chemical elements of plant 
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work, 5. 
Military Science, one-half term, 2. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, 3. 
Spring Descriptive Geometry, 5. 

Term Entomology, 5. 

to weeks. Analytical Chemistry, 10. 
Military Science, 2. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, 5. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Trigonometry and Surveying, 5. Survey- 

Term .... ing Practice, 2. 
14 weeks. General History, 5. 

Anatomy and Physiology, 10 weeks, 5. 
Chemistry of Foods, 4 weeks, 5. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, optional. 

Winter Mechanics, 5. 

Term Civics, 5. 

n weeks Zoology, 5. 

Map Drawing, about 30 hours a term. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, optional. 
Spring Geology, 5. 

Term Rhetoric, 5. 

jo weeks. Agricultural Chemistry, 5. 
Perspective and Sketching, 4. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, optional. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Fall Physics and Meteorology, 5. 

Term English Literature, 5. 

14 weeks. Agriculture, for young men, 5. 
Hygiene, for young women, 5. 
Object Drawing, 4. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
{Military Drill, optional. 

Physics, one-half term, 5. 
.History of Industry and Science, one-half 

term, 5. 
Psychology, 5. 
Botany, 5. 
Veterinary Science, for young men, 5. 
Floriculture, for young women, 5. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 

Industrial, 5. 

{Military Drill, optional. 

Spring Political Economy, 5. 

Term Logic, 5. 

10 weeks Engineering, for young men, 5. 
Literature, for young women, 5. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
{Military Drill, optional. 



Winter 
Term . . . 

11 weeks 



Home Adornment Ennobles Life. 

Nature is the one exhaustless source of inspiration 
to man. In love with her, ebbing hope is ever renew- 
ed whenever broken communion with her is re-estab- 
lished. It is not so in the artificial life of towns, 
where the constrained and the mechanical obtrudes 
itself from every direction upon reluctant attention. 
Did not our own Webster, when life was fading away 
and the body was on the eve of returning to nature> 
have his oxen driven before his window for a parting 
glance at one of her forms that had received his at- 
tentions when relief from duties to civil structure 
enabled him again to establish associations with 
nature — associations with which men of genius have 
always had a passion for? 

We commend to the young readers of this paper the 
article of B. G. Northrop on "Arbor Day and the 
Home," written for the New York Independent, from 
which we make brief extracts: 

"Inspiration and aspiration come to the youth who 
embellishes the homestead by his own handiwork and 
thus strenghtens his home attachments. When one 
helps make his home the Eden of taste and interest 
and joy, those healthful local ties are formed which 
bind him first and most to the spot he has adorned, 
then to his, his state and country. Patriotism hinges 
on the domestic .sentiments. Whatever adorns one's 
home and ennobles his domestic life not only strength- 
ens love of country, but nurtures all the better ele- 
ments of his nature. Without local tie» no man can 
have true love of country. As content in one place 
as in another and truly happy nowhere, he is like a 
tree planted in a tub, portable indeed, but at the ex- 
pense of growth and strength. It is a worthy ambi- 
tion to surround one's home with such scenes and in- 
fluences as shall develop his higher nature and enrich 
his daily life. Of all the tine arts the art of right 
living is the noblest. It feeds the soul and fosters in- 
stinctive longings for something better than the 
bodily appetites can supply. 

"It has been well said, 'The quest of the ages lias 
been the secret of living this life for all it is worth.' 
Yet this secret is as simple as it is comprehensive — 
the one principle of loving nature, loving home, lov- 
ing man. and loving God. For no sane man who 
truly loves nature, benefits his race, and serves God 
is perplexed by the question so common of late, Is life 
worth living? 

"It is wise for parents to provide those home enjoy- 
ments and foster those home courtesies which form a 
cheerful habit of mind. The morning and evening 
salutations in the family are little things, and yet 



mighty in their influence because they are constant 
factors in forming character. The home should be 
illumined and brightened by natures richest hues 
without, and still more within by the sweet amenities 
of life, which shonld be the sunshine of every home, 
however humble. They refresh and purify the social 
circle. Like the clinging vine, they twine themselves 
around the heart, calling forth its strongest affec- 
tions, and securing its happiest and most healthful 
activity. Such affections dignify homely drudgery, 
make rough toils pleasant, painful sacrifices easy, 
and perils and privations cheerfully endured." — Mir- 
ror and Farmer. 



The Russian Thistle. 



Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, announces that the dreaded Russian 
thistle, which has caused so much havoc in the Dako- 
tas, has gained a foothold in the State of Kansas, and 
he urges that now is the most important time to learn 
to recognize this hateful scourge and be prepared to 
prevent its further spread, and to eradicate it when- 
ever and wherever it is already established. With 
this purpose in view, Mr. Coburn issues a large, il- 
lustrated poster, describing the weed, and giving 
large cuts showing its appearance at various stages 
of growth. The poster is designed to be placed in 
public places, schools, etc., so that everyone, even the 
school children, may learn to recognize at sight, and 
be prepared to assist in combating it wherever met 
with. 

The Russian thistle is a tumble weed, and if allow- 
ed to come to maturity its seeds are scattered far and 
wide by the winds. A single plant may bear from 
20,000 to 30,000 seeds, or even more. It is an annual, 
branching profusely from near the base, and when 
not crowded, makes a dense growth of from six inches 

to three feet in diameter. It is a rapid grower, 
thriving well in dry weather, and at such times 
crowds out all other vegetation. It is tender when 
young, with narrow, green leaves, but in late sum- 
mer it bears only sharp spine-like leaves, one-fourth 
of an inch long. It differs from all other tumble 
weeds in that it never bears flat leaves. 

It was introduced into the United States from Rus- 
sia in impure flax seed, and from Colorado into Kan- 
sas in impure alfalfa seed, and from Nebraska in va- 
rious ways. Instructions for fighting it are given, 
the first of which is to plant no seed from districts 
known to be infected. The States where the Russian 
thistle has been established for some time are said to 
be the two Dakotas, Nebraska, Colorado, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin. Mr. Coburn especially advises 
that those living in the counties bordering on Ne- 
braska and Colorado should be particularly watchful. 
No plant should be allowed to go to seed. Every one 
should be uprooted before the end of August. Later 
than this seed may be formed, and all plants should 
be burned. County and township authorities should 
see that no thistles are allowed to grow along wagon 
roads, lines of railroad, on waste or unoccupied lands, 
stubble fields, or about freight depots, elevators, or 
granaries. Warn ing as to the gravity of the scourge 
is given, and it is said that in some districts of Dako- 
ta, farms have been abandoned on account of it. 
Ovvinj, r to its persistent growth in dry weather, and 
to the fact that at such times it crowds out all other 
vegetation, it is likely to be especially formidable in 
in the western part of Kansas. There should be a 
general public interest and watchfulness in regard to 
the weed, and none should be allowed to ripen seed. 
All interested can secure full information concerning 
the scourge, and all other particulars, by addressing 
the Secretary of the State B xird of Agriculture, at 
Topeka, Kansas.— Kansas City Live-Stock Indicator. 



General Duties and Privileges. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women any- 
where, is expected of all. Every student is encouraged In the 
formation of sound character, by both precept and example, and 
expected, "upon honor," to maintain a (food repute. Failure to 
do so is met with prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal 
conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturday, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Unexcused absences are 
taken into account in calculating grades. Students enrolled in 
any term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of 
the term, unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and 
permanent record of attendance and scholarship shows to each 
Student his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy 15 minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted. On 
Sunday no services are held in the chapel, but Students are ur- 
gently advised to attend the different churches of the city. 

Every Friday, at 1:30 P. M., the whole body of students gather 
for a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetor- 
ical exercises of the Third- and Fourth-year Classes. Once a 
week all the classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercises in 
elocution and correct expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies which meet weekly 
in rooms set apart for their u e. Tlievl/, iia Beta, o;;ea t.> both 
sexes, and the Ionian, tot ladies, meet Friday afternoon. The 
Webster and the Hamilton admit to membership gentlemen only, 
and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, compi «dof members of the Faculty and 
students, meets in the Cher.: leal Laboratory on the second and 
fourth Friday evenings of each month. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. w. c. A. hold week- 
ly meetings al the College, and a union meeting on the first Fri- 
day evening «>f each mouth. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gath- 
ering of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, 
and friendly greetings find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



Industrial Training. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is Industrial training in 
several of the arts, to which each student Is required to devote at 
least one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student 
may select, with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms 
when special industrials are required. Young men may have 
farming, gardening, and fruit growing, woodwork and ironwork, 
or printing. Young women may take cooking, sewing, printing, 
floriculture, or music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the 
carpenter shop before completing the first year; and during the 
spring term of the second and the fall term of the third year, up- 
on the farm, garden, and orchards. Young women take their In- 
dustrial for one term of the first year In sewing, and for the 
winter and spring terms of the second year in the kitchen 
laboratory and dairy. 



A NEW BLACKBOARD COMPASS. 

The Mechanical Depart- 
ment has produced a new black- 
board compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. They are made of 
seasoned cherry, highly finished and with an improved 
joint, presenting a large friction and binding surface. Knur- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
to have. Handy to use. Handy to care for. Get one. 75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, Supt., 
Manhattan, Kan. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



j»OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 




R. 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 

k , 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store iu 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

-^ ^ ^ ^~^^^^^^»^^^^^^^^^^^^™^^^— 

WM. KNOSTMAN, the Clothier, offers a great variety of 
clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the times. 
Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. 
i Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. 
Repairing of watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done 
promptly and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all 
warranted watch work. 308 Povitu Ave 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles 
and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
• prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. The famed Odontunder used 
for painless extracting. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. ... 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meals in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a spe- 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sb-.p, 

South Second Street. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps.Clothin^. aid Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer) ..ire In 
connection. 

EB. PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Stiee*. 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge. 
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'food would have been so much Greek to the majority 
of those present, while nowadays it is common to hear 
intelligent farmers discuss these things in a way 
that would have astonished the chemist of by-gone 
days. Therefore "weary not in well doing; for in 
due season ye shall reap if ye faint not." "Line up- 
on line and precept upon precept" will finally reach 
the objects. After we are gone some others will take 
up the work, until in all our broad land farming will 
be studied and practiced as the accumulated wisdom 
of many sciences, and the farmer's profession will be 
esteemed the most learned of all. 

This will be true because no one science can grap- 
ple the diverse interests embraced in the art. Chem- 
istry will always be a potent agent in the work, but 
will ever need the aid of the biologist and microacop- 
ist, while the more exact science of the surgeon will 
supplement the efforts of the medical practitioner, 
and applied mathematics and mechanics will have a 
share of the work. What a complex study, then, is 
this art of restoring and increasing the productive- 
ness of Mother Earth! What other profession calls 
for such versatile talent, such administrative ability? 
The "coming man" will not wonder why men go to 
college to study the art, but will wonder that any one 
ever thought a long course of study unnecessary. 
He will no longer sneer at the book farmer, but will 
be surprised to learn that there ever were men who 
considered themselves farmers and yet did not read 
and study. We are yet far from knowing it all, and 
the "coming man" himself will realize, perhaps bet- 
ter than we do, how much there will be still for him 
to learn. We are only on the threshold, the pioneers 
of the army that is yet to make all our waste places 
blossom and produce.— Practical Farmer. 



Wasted Time and Opportunities. 

The greatest waste of time and opportunites is com- 
mitted by young men and young women. They do not 
realize the value of time until years have rolled away 
and they find themselves bound down to hard labor 
that they might have escaped if they had taken time 
to improve their mind or develop some kind of special 
skill that would put their services in demand. Much 
of the distress of the world falls upon the workers of 
little skill, whose places can easily be filled from a 
great throng of other incompetents, always seeking 
a job. Very many of these (not all, perhaps) have 
wasted their time and opportunities in their youth. 
They have sought recreation and amusement when 
they should have been studying; they have refused to 
work at any calling that required them to soil their 
hands or their clothes; they have accepted easy situ- 
ations and have reached manhood or womanhood ig- 
norant, lazy, and incapable of giving useful service 
to their employers. But they cannot recall one min- 
ute of the wasted hours and days of their youth. No 
repentance will bring back to them lost opportuni- 
ties. They are doomed as by a fate, for which they 
are themselves in part responsible, to alife of ill-paid 
toil or of shame. This lesson cannot be too often held 
up before the young, for they are thoughtless and 
always more or less indifferent to the lessons of ex- 
perience. Here and there, however, one may be found 
who will listen to the warning and guard against the 
waste of time. In doing so he need not sacrifice the 
rational enjoyments of life. There is abundant time 
for play, as well as for study and work and rest, if 
one will make a proper division. And there will be 
no waste of time if each hour is made to help build 
up the physical, mental, or moral qualities or to de- 
velop some special skill that will be useful in the 
bread-winning contests of the future.— "Baltimore Sun 



Does Farming Pay? 

Intelligent farming always pays. The man who 
goes about it in the same common sense way in which 
a man goes about any other calling reckons the re- 
sults by a standard which admits of no speculation. 
If his family derives an income that leaves him one 
whit better off than when he undertook the work, he 
must needs grant that he made it pay. It is so with the 
man who sets up a grocery store or any other branch 
of business. If his venture makes a living for him- 
self and family, it pays. And it is the same to the 
last degree with the farmer. Drouths may coine, and 
they may go; the man who comes out from the period 
of depression that is sure to follow, with his energies 
unimpaired and his family unbroken, is the success- 
ful one, whether he be a farmer or if he have any 
other calling. Farming will pay any man who under- 
takes to live within the means of his investment. 
The same is true of any mercantile or any other call- 
ing, but the farmer has always before him the know- 
ledge that he can, if necessity should call for it, live 
wholly within the resources of his own production, 
be that ever so little.— Kansas Citv Star. 



The Rich and the Poor. 

Ruskin never wrote a wiser article, one which con- 
veyed more precious teachings and contained more 
truth and practical advice, than the following:— 

"For indeed the fact is, that there are idle poor and 
idle rich, and there are busy poor and busy rich. 
Many a beggar is as lazy as if he had ten thousand a 
year; and many a man of fortune is busier than his 
errand boy, and never would think of stopping in 
the street to play marbles. So that, in a larger view, 
the distinction between knaves and honest men runs 



through the very heart and innermost nature of men 
of all ranks and in all positions. There is a working 
class— strong and happy— among both the rich and 
poor; there is an idle class — weak, wicked, and miser- 
able — among both rich and poor. And the worst of 
the misunderstandings arising between the two or- 
ders come of the unlucky fact that the wise of one 
class (how little wise in this) habitually contemplate 
the foolish of the other. 

"If the busy rich people watched and rebuked the 
idle rich people, all would be right among them. But 
each looks at the faults of the other. A hard working 
man of property is particularly offended by an idle 
beggar; and an orderly but poor workman is natural- 
ly intolerant of the licentious luxury of the rich. 
And what is severe judgment in the mind of the 
just men of either class becomes fierce enmity in the 
unjust— but among the unjust only. 

"None but the dissolute among the poor look upon 
the rich as their natural enemies, or desire to pillage 
their houses and divide their property. None but 
the dissolute among the rich speak in opprobrious 
terms of the vices and follies of the poor." 



Happiness of Life on the Farm. 

A prosperous and intelligent farmer sat in this 
office a short time ago discussing the events of the 
last year; the financial panic, the unexplained busi- 
ness depression, the industrial unrest, and the prog- 
ress of a rebellion against the government, which, if 
not arrested, would have ended in civil war. "Well," 
he said as he arose to go, "I am going back to my 
farm and let the old world go on its own gait. I am 
happy there. Nothing disturbs me. In the worst 
year that can come I will have plenty to support my 
family. I will have my books and papers and know 
what is going on outside, but I am safe. Panics and 
trade revulsions do not affect me at all, and even a 
revolution would hardly disturb me in my quiet 
nook." Now, bright people have been cudgeling 
their brains to make out a picture of the future 
Utopia. But is there anything, even in the dreams 
of visionaries, that is much nearer to a condition 
of material happiness than this? Hardship and 
struggle are there and everywhere. Life without 
struggle would be worthless. But there also is in- 
dependence; and, with industry and fugality, abso- 
lute assurance against future distress. It would be 
an untold blessing if armies of the unemployed and 
of the unfortunate could be transplanted to the farm. 
In Minnesota alone there are opportunities enough 
for millions — St. Paul Pioneer 'Press. 



How to Stop a Runaway Horse. 

It is asserted that in Russia a horse that is addicted 
to the habit of running away has a thin cord with a 
running noose around his neck at the neck strap, 
and the end is tied to the dashboard. "At Rome," 
says this informant, "I saw in the Corso a phaeton 
with two spirited horses bolt. They were driven by 
a lady, and I expected to see instant destruction. 
But the lady cooly grasped a thin cord, and within 
thirty yards the horses came to a full stop. I after- 
ward met the lady at Nice and expressed surprise at 
the skill with which she stopped the runaways. She 
treated it as a trifle, and told me accidents from run- 
away horses are unknown in Russia, as no one but a 
lunatic would drive without the cord. When a horse 
bolts he always takes the bit in his teeth, and the 
skill of the driver is useless. The moment the pres- 
sure comes on the windpipe the horse knows he has 
met his master." — Farm, Stock, and Home. 



The Farm Day. 

We do not look favorably upon this fourteen hours 
a day on the farm as the period set apart for hard 
labor. It is a slavish practice and never ends well. 
A man may occasionally in some unforeseen way get 
into circumstances that compel such a sacrifice for a 
limited time, and this is excusable, but to go delib- 
erately about arranging one's affairs with the ex- 
pectation of putting in this amount of time at manual 
labor in each twentyfour hours of the season is out of 
reason. It is not consistent with the fundamental 
ideas of existence. From dawn till dark is a long 
time in early summer. It should afford a period of 
rest in the middle of the day for farm laborers who 
begin early and late. It will pay better in the end. — 
The Farmer's "Preview. 



Don't Leave the Farm. 

Mr. J. F. Keller, in an address before the Mus- 
kingum (Ohio) Horticultural Society, gave the follow- 
ing wholesome advice to young men on the farm: — 

"Many times we hear young men on the farm say, 
'I don't like the farm; the associations of city life are 
more suitable to my tastes.' Ah, my young friend, 
you have never looked into the sink holes of hell and 
slums of iniquity where the very demons of hell feast 
on fallen and lost manhood; the theater, the public 
ball, the saloon and gambling house, and other re- 
sorts of vice are pitfalls that comparatively few pass 
in safety. You say these things could not entice you 
into wrong-doing, you have too much character. So 
have said thousands of the noblest specimens of man- 
hood, and yet they have filled a drunkard's or crimi- 
nal's grave. Don't conclude that because a few bo- 
nanza fortunes have been made in the city in a short 



time, you can do the same, Ninety-nine of you will 
fail to one that succeeds. More genuine privation 
and misery exists in five of the principal cities of 
this country than among the entire agricultural pop- 
ulation. If you have a desire to become influential, 
nowhere will you find a better opportunity than in 
agriculture. All of the problems have not been solv- 
ed, nor the depths fathomed, nor the secrets told. 
These are waiting for you, young man, and give an 
opportunity for the exercise of the keenest intellect 
and depth of research. 

"My young friend, consider well before giving up 
the farm for the city. Remember, 'All is not gold that 
glitters.' Probably you have but seen the bright side 
of city life. And now, friends, when this day with 
its pleasant associations is over, may we return to our 
homes with a full conception of the higher and nobler 
purpose of life, resolving to be better neighbors, bet- 
ter fathers and mothers, better husbands and wives, 
and better children. Let us be content with the 
sphere of action wherein He who doeth all things 
well, hath placed us. May we prize the sanctity of 
the home, and by precept and example lead those 
whom an all-wise providence hath entrusted to our 
care and keeping, to the attainment of all the essenti- 
als of good citizenship; industry, sobriety, morality, 
and regard for human kind. May we love our homes 
better and strive to elevate the standard of agricul- 
ture by the adoption of better methods of farming. 
When we contemplate the manifold blessings of this 
life, may we give all praise to Him who doeth all 
things well, and may the words of Washington find 
lodging in every true patron's heart, 'Agriculture is 
the most healthful, most useful, and most noble em- 
ployment of man.' " 



General Duties and Privileges. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women any- 
where, is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the 
formation of sound character, by both precept and example, and 
expected, "upon honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to 
do so is met with prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal 
conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturday, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Unexcused absences are 
taken into account in calculating grades. Students enrolled in 
any term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of 
the term, unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and 
permanent record of attendance and scholarship shows to each 
student his standing In the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy IS minutes before the meeting of classes 

each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted. On 
Sunday no services are held in the chapel, but students are ur- 
gently advised to attend the different churches of the city. 

Every Friday, at 1:30 p. m., the whole body of students gather 
for a lecture from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetor- 
ical exercises of the Third- and Fourth-year Classes*. Once a 
week all the classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercises In 
elocution and correct expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies which meet weekly 
in rooms set apart for their use. The Alpha Vein, oyen l>> both 
sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet Friday afternoon. The 
Webster and the Hamilton admit to membership gentlemen only, 
and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and 
students, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the second and 
fourth Friday evenings of each month. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold week- 
ly meetings at the College, and a union meeting on the lirst Fri- 
day evening of each mouth. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gath- 
ering of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, 
and friendly greetings find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



Library. 

The College library consists of over 13,000 bound volumes and 
about 4,000 pamphlets.and is valued al$26,000. It has been selected 
mainly with a view to supplementing the class room instruction 
In the various departments. All the books are indexed in a card 
catalogue, so that the resources of the library upon any subject 
may be readily learned. All students have free access to the 
bookshelves, and may draw the books for home use, uuder simple 
and most liberal regulations. 

The College subscribes for the leading literary, scientific, and 
agricultural journals; while the principal daily and weekly 
papers of Kansas and many from other Slates are received in ex- 
change for the College publications. All these are kept on filefor 
the use of students and Faculty. 

The College has been designated as the depository of United 
States public documents for the Fifth Congressional District of 
Kansas. About 1,000 volumes have already been received on this 

account. 

The library is open daily except on legal holidays. During 
the College terms, the library hours are from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m., 
and during vacation from 9 a. m. to 12 m. The Librarian or the 
assistant is in constant attendance, at these hours, to assist those 
who use the books. 

Industrial Training. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training In 
several of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at 
least one hour a day. Among the lines of training each student 
may select, with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms 
when special industrials are required. Young men may have 
farming, gardening, and fruit growing, woodwork and ironwork, 
or printing. Young women may take cooking, sewing, printing, 
floriculture, or music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term ih the 
carpenter shop before completing the first year; and during the 
spring term of the second and the fall term of the third year, up- 
on the farm, garden, and orchards. Young women take their in- 
dustrial for one term of the first year in sewing, and for the 
winter and spring terms of the second year in the kitchen 
laboratory and dairy. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-%. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
■Chool district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
E. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Desks for the new class rooms just received are 
being placed in position. 

The old library room is being refitted and painted, 
and will he used as a class room. 

Prof. Georgeson joins Profs. Failyer and Lantz 
in the Irrigation Convention at Denver this week. 

Three large wire mats at the entrances to Science 
Hall give broad hints to passers-by that dirt should 
be left at the doors. 

Prof. Will with his family arrived on Thursday, 
and is settling in the house occupied for several years, 
past by Prof. Nichols. 

Miss Rupp has returned to the ColLege work with 
fresh energy, having spent the vacation with her par- 
ents at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr H. K. Brooks of Topeka took up his work as 
Foreman of the Iron Shops on Wednesday. . He brings 
a large experience to his new duties. 

Prof. Mason accompanies his sister to Utah. He 
expects to be ahsent ten days, devoting part of the 
time to collecting for the forestry museum. 

Mr. Marshall comes from WaKeeney to educate his 
children at the College, and has opened a grocery 
store in town. He had two sons in classes last year. 

Mrs. Kedzie is expected to return this evening from- 
her visit in Michigan, and attendance upon the meet- 
ing of the American Association for Advancement 
of Science at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The boys of the Horticultural Department are re- 
sponsible for the improved condition of the grounds- 
by scattering the unsightly dirt heaps left by the 
ditch diggers. They will put in a cinder walk to 
connect Science Hall with the Main building. 

Hon. D. C. Chipman, of Minneapolis, who operates 
a farm of 1000 acres besides caring for a large legal 
practice, was the guest of Secretary Graham on Tues- 
day. Judge Chipman, after inspecting the "Farmer ■ s 
College" about which he had often heard, decided to 
place his son here for a training to future usefulness. 
Mr. W. Erickson. a farmer living near Olsburg, re- 
cently lost seven head of cattle in a— to him— mys- 
• terious manner, and on reporting the case to Dr. 
Mayo was asked to send a sample of the feed (corn 
fodder) for inspection. Dr. Mayo found analysis of 
the stalks unnecessary, the first test revealing the 
presence of potassium nitrate in sufficient quantity 
to produce death. Ignited, the stalk under trial 
burned like the fuse of a cannon fire-cracker. Inquiry 
proved the fodder to have been grown on an over-rich 
hog lot, leading to the deposit of potassium nitrate 
stalks -a somewhat frequent occurrence. 



on a brig bound for the Mosquito Coast after cocoa- 
nuts, the voyage occupying about six months. He 
plans to finish the course. 

C. R. Hutchings, '94, and G. L. Christensen '94, 
find room for development of their mechanical ideas 
in the Blue Valley Foundry. 

J. S. Monahan, student in 1893-4, writes from Home- 
stead, O.T., that he expects to teach there under Coun- 
ty Superintendent A. S. Newman, '90. 

G M. Dick, Second-year last Fall, saw the ball club 
from his town (Ellsworth) lose a series of three 
games at Manhattan the first of the week. 

Mrs. Dalinda Mason-Cotey, '81, accepts the position 
of Professor of Domestic Economy in the Agricultur- 
al College at Logan, Utah, begining work at once. 

George Forsyth, Fourth-year, being in advance of 
his class by one term's work, will take charge of the 
buildings during the temporary disability of Janitor 
McCreary. 

D. F. Wickman, '92, has been obliged to give up his 
work in the Santa Fe offices for the sake of health, 
and will devote himself to market gardening at To- 
peka, in which he expects to find health, pleasure, and 
profit. 

H. A. Darnell, '92, after spending a few months in 
the Summer Session of the State Normal School, 
writes from Earlton, Kan., that he has found a use 
for psychology in his special studies. He will not 
teach this year, but is an applicant for appointment 
in the Civil Service of the United States. 



Notes from the College Farm. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Warner S. Pope, '92, will study law this year at the 
State University. 

Lucy H. Waters, '94, is a teacher in the Manhattan 
City Schools this year. 

H. G. Pope, '94, enters upon a special literary course 
at the State University. 

J. N. Harner, '92, will take a course at the State 
Normal School this Fall. 

O. Bentz, Second-year in 1893-4, writes from Santa 
Barbara, Cal., for standing in studies. 

Minnie Reed, '86, has a place among the teachers 
of Kansas City, Mo., for the coming year. 

Hortensia Harman, Third-year in 1893-4, is sten- 
ographer for Kimble & Brock, the lawyers. 

Margaretha E. C. Horn, '93, expects to take up 
special studies at the Michigan University the last of 
September. 

J C Christensen, '94, called at the College yester- 
day on his way to Maple Hill, where he opens school 
on Monday next. 

j h Persinger, Second-year in 1891-2, was married 
June 11th, to Miss Fanny Leonhart, at the residence 
of Mr. J. F. Swingle. 

C R Pearson, '94, has been nominated for Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction on the Populist tick- 
et in Sheridan County. 
. A Jackson, Second-year in 1891-2, is here ready for 
the opening of the term, having ridden from Will- 
iamsport, Pa., on a bicycle, a distance of about 1200 
miles in twenty days— a hard trip in the heat and! 
dust, 'the latter making difficult wheeling nearly all 
the way After a summer on the Columbian Guard, 
Mr Jackson went to New York and shipped as clerk 



The past season has been the most trying on crops 
on the College, farm for many years. While nearly 
everything has suffered serious injury, it. is inter- 
esting to see that there are a few crops that can live 
through such a drouth with comparatively little in- 
jury- 
Threshing proved the early predictions of a poor 

wheat crop. Varieties that generally yield from 30 to 
40 bushels per acre, yielded from 8 to 12 bushels this 
year. The Turkey was a notable exception, yielding 
for an average of five plots, over 38 bushels per acre. 
It is decidedly the hardiest variety grown here. A 
yield of six bushels is all that saved the experimen- 
tal acre from a record of a third total failure. 

The oat crop, that was given up as lost for a time, 
came out quite well considering all things. The 
straw was very short, but most of the plots rated from 
20 to 25 bushels of good heavy grain, Belgian, as 
usual, taking first rank with a yield of over 40 bushels 
per acre. Several new varieties tested this year 
proved to be inferior, or no better than many of the 
well known varieties, and the seed cost from $1.50 to 
$2.00 per bushel. 

The middle of J uly showed the finest prospects of 
the most interesting corn experiments in the history 
of the Station, but just as the corn was tasseling out 
the dry weather came and by the last of July all was 
a dry mass. Plots of certain cultivations, times 
of planting, and varieties held out after others were 
dead, but these could not stand the prolonged drouth, 
and were cut and put in the silo. The problem had 
been a few weeks before, what was to be done with all 
the ensilage corn, as the silo could not hold over half 
of it; but the question was soon to be answered, as the 
yield was only four to five tons per acre, about a 
third of a usual crop. Corn- was purchased from 
neighboring farms to complete filling the silos. 

The never failing Kaffir corn has stood the ordeal 
remarkably well and is heading since the late rains, 
and if early frosts do not check it, it will give a good 
yield of grain. The heading is late this year on ac- 
count of late planting. 

The navy beans that promised so well for a while 
have failed totally, but the soy beans will prove be- 
yond doubt this year that they are a crop for Kansas, 
although they will not do as well as in previous years. 
Cow peas turned out a good yield of grain and hay. 
The peanuts seemed to thrive with the dry weather, 
and a large yield is sure. 

The sorghum hay crop will be light, but will well 
pay for the expense of putting in. A little over two 
and one-half tons is the crop from a tame grass 
meadow of twenty acres. This spring's seeding of 
grass, at one time the most, promising we ever 
had, is probably all dead. The pastures have become 
as dry and bare as in mid-winter, but the late rains 
came just in time, so that the cattle did not need to 
have extra feed. 

Wheat seeding wilt commence about the l^tn. 
The ground is in fair condition. The plowing was 
continued through the dry weather although the 
ground was very dry and hard , and plowed up in 
places like so many stones. Immediately after plow- 
ing the disc harrow was used, and then a large float 
which leveled the ground in fair shape; and since the 
rains the disc and acme harrow have made an excel- 
lent seed bed. The surface is fully moist enough 
for germination, but more rain is necessary before it 
reaches the depth of the plowing. F. C. BurTis. 



or other business man. Agriculture, as other depart- 
ments of activity, is not at a stand still, and the 
young man who clam-like shuts out all opportunities 
for growth will be in anything but an enviable posi- 
tion. The young woman of the farm who anticipates 
going into a home as wife and mother has equal re- 
sponsibilities. The educated mother of today means 
educated sons and daughters of the coming and future 
generations. The ignorant young mother has even 
less right in a home than the common day-laborer 
would have in Dr. Henshaw's, Rev. Brown's, or Dr. 
Henderson's pulpit. The demands of the future will 
mean something for the young people soon to accept 
the responsibilities of full citizenship. 

"The College of today has many advantages. Its 
course of study is thoroughly agricultural and scien- 
tific, with plenty of literature, history, logic, psychol- 
ogy, a new chair of political economy, with thorough 
training in domestic economy (household economy) 
and sewing. The large and growing library has just 
been moved into a magnificent new "Library Build- 
ing." No training school has more complete carpen- 
ter and machine shops, including foundry. The Ex- 
periment Station, in connection with the College 
farm, gardens, and orchard, gives additional advan- 
tages to the young man of brains who cares to get 
more than is included in the regular course of study. 
The facilities for post-graduate work in all the more 
common lines of study are good, and the rapidly grow- 
ing library, museums, and laboratories, and special-, 
ists in the Faculty, make the opportunities each year 
more valuable. The fifteen or more years of the ; 
bloom of President Geo. T. Fairchild's life, he being 
one of the grandest men and broadest educators in 
the West, which have been given without stint to the : 
College, have been pillars of strength to the institu- 
tion which are now, more than ever before, being 
seen and appreciated. ; 

"The graduates of the College are making splendid 
showings for the institution. There are 358 gradu- 
ates, of whom 120 are women. Of the gentlemen, .7- 
are professors and instructors in Agricultural Col- 
leges; 4, assistants in Experiment Stations; 3, assist- 
ants in U. S. Department Of Agriculture; 10, teachers 
and students in special sciences; 1, Secretary State 
Board of Agriculture; 3, veterinary doctors; 5, super- 
intendents of city schools; 2, officers in the U. S. Army ; 
2, observers in the U. S. weather service; 10, editors; 
7 ministers; 10, civil, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineers; and 4, architects and draughtsmen. Of the 
ladies, 2 are instructors in sewing; 4,teachersin house- 
hold economy; 6, teachers and students in special sci- 
ences; 2, teachers of music; 2, teachers of art; and 1, 
editor. Thirty-two are teachers and 44 are house- 
wives. 

"To be more specific, the College has graduates as 
follows: One in the Faculty of the Kansas Universi- 
ty; a half dozen in its own Faculty; one deputy U. S. 
Mineral Surveyor; 1 Assistant in Entomology, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; 1 Instructor in Physics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 1 lady Instructor 
in California State University; 2 Assistants in Divis- 
ion Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; 1 formerly with the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, now taking special work in Germany; 1 
lady Professor of Domestic Economy in Utah State 
Agricultural College; 1 Professor of Physics in Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, N. Y.; 1 Secretary Color- 
ado State Board of Agriculture; 1 Assistant in Agri- 
culture in Utah Agricultural College; 1 lady Instruct- 
or in Sewing Utah Agricultural College; 1 lady In- 
structor in Household Economy in Stout Manual 
Training School, Menomonie, Wis.; 1 Professor of 
English in Oklahoma Agricultural College; 1 lady 
Professor of Domestic Economy in Storrs Agricult- 
ural College, Storrs, Conn.; 1 Professor of Agricult- 
ure in Oklahoma Agricultural College; 1 Assistant in 
Missouri School of Botany, St. Louis. 

"The College last year enrolled 555 students. Srx- 
ty-seven counties in Kansas were represented, and 
fourteen other states. There were 25 post-graduates, 
42 in the fourth-year class, and 39 graduates. The 
College expects a larger enrollment this year, and 
can do better work than ever. 

"Geary has 100 farmers who are abundantly able 
to send their sons or daughters to the State Agricult- 
ural College. The expense may be reduced to a 
trifle." 



Good Words From a Graduate. 

W. C. Moore, '88, editor of the Junction City Union, 
speaks in behalf of education and his Alma Mater in 
the following editorial:— 

"A dozen or two of the young ladies and gentlemen 
of Geary— the daughters and sons of farmers— ought 
to make up their minds to begin this fall, September 
13, at the State Agricultural College at Manhattan. 
The era is fast dawning when the educated farmer 
will be as necessary as the educated surgeon, banker, 



The Weather for August. 

Temperature.— The mean temperature for August, 
1894, was 79.88°, which is 3.82° above normal. There 
have been but three warmer Augusts in the period 
covered by our record of thirty-seven years, the 
warmest being in 1860, when the mean temperature 
was 85.00°, and the coolest in 1868, when it was 70.68°. 
The maximum temperature was 107°, on the 11th and 
20th; the minimum, 45°, on the 5th— a monthly range 
of 62°. The greatest daily range of the thermometer 
was 47-, on the 5th; the least, 22°, on the 14th. The 
warmest day was the 13th, with a mean of 90.25°; the 
coldest, the 3rd, with a mean of 66° The mean tem- 
perature at 7 A. M. was 70.84°; at 2 p. M. 94.35°; at 9 P. 
M. 77.16°. The mean of the maximum thermometer 
was 97.68°; of the minimum, 63.16°; the mean of these 
two being 80.42°. There were twenty-eight days on 
which the maximum thermometer registered over 
90°; twenty-one days it registered over 95°; and twelve 
day's it registered 100° or over. 

Barometer.— The mean pressure for the month was 
28.86 inches, which is .05 inch above normal. The 
maximum was 29.068 inches, at 7 a. m. on the 4th; the 
minimum, 28.694 inches, at 9 P. M. on the 13th— a 
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monthly range of .374 inch. The mean at 7 a..m. was 
28.891 inches; at 2 p. m., 28.838 inches; at 9 p. M., 28.858 
inches. 

Cloudiness. — The per cent of cloudiness for the 
month was 35.5, which is normal for August. There 
was no day that was over two-thirds cloudy, and this 
is very unusual. Four days were two-thirds cloudy, 
ten were one-half cloudy, seven were one-third cloudy, 
six were one-sixth cloudy, and four were entirely 
clear. 

Rain/all. — The total rainfall was .475 inch, which is 
2.97 inches below normal. Rain fell on three days — 
the 21st, 24th, and 25th. The average number of 
rains for August is seven. The total rainfall for the 
eight months of 1894 now completed is 15.38 inches, 
which is 7.15 inches below the normal for thirty-seven 
years. 

The general crop conditions which were unusually 
discouraging at the end of July are much more so 
with the close of August. Wells are going dry all ov- 
er the country, springs that have always been never- 
failing are absolutely dried up, creeks are lower than 
ever before known, and the question of water for 
household use is becoming a critical one with many 
a family, and that for stock much more so because of 
the larger amount required. Corn has nearly all been 
cut, and will make fair feed generally. Many fields 
will have scarcely an ear in 1hem, and there are some, 
in especially favored localities, that will make fair 
corn. Pastures show scarcely a trace of green, and 
are dry enough to burn, and yet stock are doing well 
on them. 

Wind.— The wind was from the southwest thirty- 
three times; southeast thirteen times; northeast 
thirteen times; east thirteen times; south eight times; 
north five times; northwest two times; west one time; 
and a calm five times. The total run of wind for the 
month was 5220 miles, which is 403 miles below the Aug- 
ust average. This gives a mean daily velocity of 
168.93 miles and a mean hourly velocity of 7.01 miles. 
The highest daily velocity was 285 miles, on the 6th; 
the lowest, 85 miles, on the 23rd. The highest hourly 
velocity was 22 miles, from six to seven p. m. on the 
20th. 

The following table gives a comparison with the 
preceding Augusts: — 
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28.32 
28.56 
28.60 
28 56 
28.63 
28.54 
28.42 
28.47 
28.49 
28.44 
28.40 
28.38 
28.56 
28.88 
28.77 
29.00 
28.71 
28.55 
28 56 
28.61 
28 69 



76.06 



99 52 28.81! 29.03 28.58 



C. M. Bkkesk, Observer. 



Revised Course of Study. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches of 
a course of study that there shall be as little waste as 
possible in acquiring both information and discipline, 
is felt by every teacher. Such a course is not design- 
ed to be absolutely inflexible, but to guide the judg- 
ment into some definite line of progress from which 
no mere whim shall turn a student aside. Students 
in irregular courses are expected to take the equiva- 
lent for the required duties of the term; variations 
from this rule can be made only with the consent of 

the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with such 
differences as their necessities seem to call for. The 
following gives the general scope of the two: - 

(Numerals denote number of class hours per week. When .... 
work outside of class is required, italics are used.l 

HTKST YKAR. 

Fall Algebra, 5. 

Term English Analysis, 5. 

t 4 weeks. Botany, 5. 

Free-hand Drawing, 3. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5- 
Military "Drill, 4 . 

Winter Algebra, 5. 
Term .. ..English Composition, 5. 
13 week,. Bookkeeping, one-half term. 5. Commercial 
Law, 1. 
Geomtrical Drawing, one-half term, 5. 

Rhetoricals, 1. 



Industrial, 5. 
{Military Drill, 3 . 

Spring Algebra, 5. 

Term English Structure, 5. 

10 weeks. Elementary Physics, 5. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, 5. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Geometry, 5. 

Term Horticulture, 5. 

14 weeks. Inorganic Chemistry, 5. Laboratory work, a. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, 4. 
Winter Geometry, one-half term, 5. 

Term Projection Drawing, one-half term, 5. 

ia weeks. Agriculture, for young men, 5. 

Household Economy, for young women, 5. 
Organic Chemistry, one-half term, 5. 
Mineralogy, one-half term, 5. Laboratory 

work, 5. 
Military Science, one-half term, 2. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, 3. 

Spring Descriptive Geometry, 5. 

Term Entomology, 5. 

10 weeks. Analytical Chemistry, 10. 
Military Science, 2. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, 5. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Trigonometry and Surveying, 5. Survey- 

Term ing Practice, 2. 

14 weeks. General History, 5. 

Anatomy and Physiology, 10 weeks, 5. 
Chemistry of Foods, 4 weeks, 5. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, optional. 

Winter Mechanics, 5. 
Term Civics, 5. 

12 weeks Zoology, 5. 

Map Drawing, about 30 hours a term. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, optional. 
Spring Geology, 5. 

Term Rhetoric, 5. 

10 weeks. Agricultural Chemistry, 5. 
Perspective and Sketching, 4. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
Military Drill, optional. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Fall Physics and Meteorology, 5. 

Term English Literature, 5. 

14 weeks. Agriculture, for young men, 5. 
Hygiene, for young women, 5. 
Object Drawing, 4. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
{Military Drill, optional. 

Physics, one-half term, 5. 

History of Industry and Science, one-half 

term, 5. 
Psychology, 5. 
Botany, 5. 
Veterinary Science, for young men, 5. 
Floriculture, .for young women, 5. 
Rhetoricals, 1. 

Industrial, 5. 

{Military Drill, optional. 

Spring Political Economy, 5. 

Term Logic, 5. 

10 weeks Engineering, for young men, 5. 
Literature, for young women, 5. 
Rhtt r'ca'.s, 1. 
Industrial, 5. 
•Military Drill, optional. 

In as much as agriculture is the foundation of all 
industry and upon it all depend for the sustenance of 
life, no true advancement, socially or otherwise, can 
be expect -d unless th? art of the husbandman pro- 
gresses in conformity with all other arts. — S. H. "Buell. 

A Good Education Pays. 

1. In dollars and cents. All testimony of statistics agrees li 
showing that educated laborers of all ranks have better work 
and better wages than the uneducated. 

2. In influence and position. Careful estimates make It cer- 
tain that the chances of promotion to places of trust ami power 
among men are almost two hundred times as great to an educat- 
ed man as to the uneducated man. 

3. In usefulness. The bulk of good work in the world— disc<>\ - 
ery, invention, government, philanthropy, and religion — is 
brought about by those who learn to think by study. 

4. la enjoyment. Our pleasures grow out of what we are our- 
selves more than from surroundings. A well-trained man sees, 
hears, and handles a great deal more of the world than a:i in- 
trained one. All things do him more good, not so much because 
he owns them as because he understands them. He always has 
good things to think about. 

Short Lecture Course for Farmers. 

Beginning on the first Tuesday of February each winter, a two- 
weeks course of lecicrea la given on agriculture and related arts 
and sciences. This is provided for thoBe farmers and others who 
cannot take up the fuller work of the regular College classes. 
Members of the Faculty are assisted in delivering these lectures 
by prominent farmers, stock raisers, and fruit growers of the 
State; and full discussions of the topics presented bring out the 
varied experiences of those attending This course, during the 
winter of 1893, was attended by about 40 farmers. 



Winter 
Term . . . 

12 weeks 



More than a million dollars are expended annually 
to maintain the agricultural colleges of the United 
States, and doubtless more general good is accom- 
plished by these institutions and more benefit de- 
rived from the investment than through any other 
expenditure of a like amount, under Government 
control. — Farmers' Magazine. 



A new economic writer urges the adoption of a cer- 
tain selling price of the product and a certain wage 
for each variety of work in mine, manufactory, or on 
the farm as a standard, and to agree that a specific 
increase or decrease of price shall be followed by a 
proportional rise or fall of wages. 



A NEW BLACKBOARD COMPASS. 

The Mechanical Depart- 
ment has produced a new black- 
board compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. They are made of 
seasoned cherry, highly finished and with an improved 
joint, presenting a large friction and binding surface. Knur- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
10 have. Handy to use. Handy to care for. Get one. 75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, Supt., 
Manhattan, Kan. 




MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



fOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
1 School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always srlad to see you. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Statiqnery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, aria rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store la 
t Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, Um 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers arid Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 



WM. KNOSTMAN, the Clothier, offers a great variety of 
clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the times. 
Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Sllver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. 
Repairing of watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done 
promptly and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all 
warranted watch work. 308 Povulz Ave 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles 
and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
. prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



DR. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist, 
for painless extracting. 



The famed Odontunder used 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rales, which may be learned by call- 
iiitf at the gallery on Poynt z Avenue. 

LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.-Every thing new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meals in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poynt* Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



s BATHS $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 ca«h. Hair cutting » "oe- 
O cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, 
South Second St reet. ^_^^^^__^^___«^^_^ 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORE >h Headquarters for Dry GoodB, No- 
tions, Boots and Sho^s, Hats and Caps, Clothi n», . a«d Ladles' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocery v.ure la 
connection. 

EB PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Sti<e» 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books Stationery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. -Goods delivered free of charge. 
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THE COREAN WAR. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

THE aphorism "The fittest will survive," has again 
been demonstrated by the late Corean war. Pro- 
gressive Japan, though numbering only 35 millions, 
has attacked old.stagn ant China.having ten times this 
population, and has. so far at least, been victorious 
in every battle on land and water. The beautiful 
peninsula of Corea is in possession of the Japanese 
forces, and China is helplessly suing for peace. 

No one can study the map of eastern Asia without 
coming to the conclusion that the future of that part 
of the world belongs to Japan. The geographical 
position of the country is so favorable in every respect 
and its surface conditions are so excellent, that it 
may well be called the England of Asia. In many 
particulars it has the advantages over old England. 
The Asiatic continent forms a concave coast line 
toward Japan while Europe opposite England offers 
a convex coast. Japan faces Asia from the east, while 
England faces Europe from the north. England is 
a much smaller country than Japan, and covers bu. a 
few latitude circles, while Japan, with Corea, reaches 
as far south as Egypt and as far north as anything 
marketable will grow. The climate of Japan is equita- 
ble and exhilirating, its rainfall ample and equitable, 
its scenery grand and inspiring, and its flora 
incomparably rich. 

It is due to these natural causes that the Japanese , 
though of Mongolian race and isolated from all Cau- 
casian progress, have become the highly civilized 
nation which they are. Their favoraDle position 
will give them still more advantages in the future. 
The phenomenal growth of England dates from the 
time of secure and rapid navigation; that of Japan 
will date from the time of its adoption of the ocean 
steamer. 

The war already decided will be a powerful 
impetus for the Japanese nation. Within a few 
decades Japan will compete with Europe for the pos- 
session of Asia, and with America for the directing 
influence upon the islands of the Pacific. Environ- 
ment is a main factor in national as well as personal 
results. 

Some day, not fifty years hence, Japan will com- 
pete with the nations of Europe and America, not 
only in matters pertaining to mechanical skill and 
artistic execution; its exhibits at our fairs will not 
consist only of exquisite examples of decorative, 
ceramic, and horticultural art; but it will compete 
with the rest of the world in results of educational 
effort, scientific discovery, and engineering under- 
takings. 

FARMERS' INSTITUTES. 

BY 1'KOF. C C. GEOftGBSON. 

THE season for farmers' institutes will soon be at 
hand. It is time to begin to lay plans for them. 
No successful institute can be held on brief notice. 
It requires planning, consultations, and advertising 
on the part of the organizers, in order to bring it to 
the notice of all who ought to take interest. The or- 
ganizers, on whom these duties devolve, either 
through appointment at last year's meeting, or by 
reason of a natural selection of the fittest, should be- 
gin their preparations at once. There ought to be 
at least one good, rousing farmers' institute in every 
suitable community through the length and breadth 
of the State this coming winter. There is no form 
of social intercourse that can unite everybody in the 
advancement of a common cause like the institute, 
nor is there anything more conducive to the growth 
of neighborly feelings. But above all, the institute 
is an educator. No one "knows it all;" everybody 
can learn something from everybody else, and the 
institute brings out the experience and b;st thought 
on the methods of farming and stock-raising in which 
each will be sure to find something that may be of 
proht to him if he will but heed the suggestions. 
A live institute, well attended, is the most intensely 
practical school of agriculture that one can conceive 
of. It is a school in which experience, and not theo- 
ry, is brought forward, and we all acknowledge that 
experience is the best teacher; and next in value to 
our own experience, is the experience of others. 

The Agricultural College has, for many years, 
given proof of its interest in this form of education 
by taking an active part in the organization of in- 
stitutes, and by promoting institute work by all pos- 
sible means. The College has sent from one to four 
representatives to nearly one hundred institutes in 
the last thirteen years. This is "College Exten- 



sion" work of the most valuable kind, resembling, in 
the manner of giving the instruction, the "Universi- 
ty Extension" work which the literary institutions 
have taken up in the last two years. The College 
intends to continue this work. As in the past, mem- 
bers of the Faculty will be sen t to all parts of the 
Stateto aiTat institutes wherever such aid may be 
necessary and desired. These representatives are 
invariably sent at the expense of the College without 
any tax whatever on the institute or the community 
where the institute is held. The College, moreover, 
offers to aid in the arrangement of the program and 
to print posters and programs, free of charge. A 
standing committee of the Faculty is charged with 
the duty of aiding in the organization of institutes, 
especially in places where none have heretofore been 
held, and of considering requests for assistance. 

The object of this brief article is to call the atten- 
tion of the public to these facts and to invite corre 
spondence from all communities in the State which 
desire to avail themselves of the assistance of the 
College in this matter. Correspondence addressed 
either to President Fairchild or the writer of this 
will receive prompt attention. 

In places where no institutes have been held here- 
tofore, but having material enough for a good in- 
stitute, it is sometimes difficult to start the ball roll- 
ing. Nobody likes to make the first move. Eet it 
be understood that it is the duty of every intelli- 
gent, progressive farmer to take an interest in this. 
Consultation with neighbors will always meet with 
their co-operation. When a half dozen persons thus 
agree as to the advisability of holding an institute in 
the nearest tdwn, or at some central location in the 
community which will be most accessible to the audi- 
ence, let them address a request for aid to the College 
as above noted, and the details as to the number of 
representatives from the College, and when they can 
attend, can then be arranged. 

Our exchanges in Kansas will confer a favor both 
on the College and their respective communities by 
reproducing these suggestions. 



The Law of Persistence. 



The law of persistence, says a recent writer, is as 
inevitable and as unalterable as the law of gravita- 
tion. But persistence is like genius — it is the charac- 
ter, in the temperament, in the mind, or it is not a 
quality of the individual at all. Persistence is a 
phase of will; still a great deal of will power may 
exist that is not persistence at all„ Persistence is not 
mere blind or negative force. It has an element in it 
of intelligence, almost of clairvoyance. It exists be- 
cause it sees. It discerns a reason for adhering to its 
purpose. It persists because it perceives, and in the 
expressive colloquialism of the dav, persistence always 
"gets there." 

But let no one imagine that presistence is a quali- 
ty on which he can take advice, or which he may be 
able t:> discuss with himself and decide as to whether 
he will persist or not. It is not debatable ground, or, 
at least, the instant it becomes possible for him to 
debate it and weigh the reasons one way or the other, 
it becomes impossible for him to hold true to the 
original purpose. Persistence is destiny. If one 
knows that he can do a certain thing, the fact of the 
whole world's doubting it could not in the least af- 
fect his conviction. Because conviction is from with- 
in, and it can no more be altered by the impressions 
of an onlooker than could the color of the eye. What 
would it have mattered to Stephenson that his com- 
panions doubted his theory of steam locomotion? 
What would doubts of Edison's ideas have signified 
to him? When Dr. Francis Parkham, against sev- 
ere illness and trials that would have daunted a less 
lofty spirit, persisted in his great historical work 
and brought it to so a remarkable a degree of per- 
fection, what was it but the clairvoyance of genius? 
The way that stretches into the future is illumined by 
an inner light. The soul is guided by this, and is 
calm, confident, joyful. In the very face of disaster 
and defeat it discerns success. 



Making Roads by Steam. 

Last fall the farmers of a township in Champaign 
County, Ills., tried an experiment of working a grad- 
er on the roads with a traction engine, such as is em- 
ployed for hauling threshing machines around the 
country. The trial was so successful that the engine 
was employed again this spring. The expense is only 
$4.00 a day, including fuel, water, and two men. 
The result shows that the work can be more satis- 
factorily and rapidly done than by the use of men 
and teams, and at far less expense. It is estimated 
that with one outfit all the reads in the township can 
be well worked over in two weeks. It would seem 
from this that it would be profitable to abandon the 
labor tax system, to raise the road tax entirely in 
cash, and to hire the work done by means of engines 
and graders. Good judges say that vastly better re- 
sults could thus be accomplished at not more than 
half the ordinary nominal expense. 
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That Boy cm the Farm. 

In the food old days gone by it was the custom for 
the son, very often, to engage in the same occupa- 
tion, or profession as his father. And to the boy on 
the farm did this particularly apply. When the 
farmer's son married, he engaged in farming on his 
father'!* farm, if he owned one. But what a change! 
How many of our young men expect to engage in 
farming for a permanent occupation? The farmer 
believes his son too smart to remain on the farm 
and will gladly send him to school or college, or else 
allow him to read law, study medicine, or a like pro- 
fession, believing the son is too bright to fritter his 
life away on the' farm. The boy is anxious to be- 
come famous, and believes that he will soon attain 
eminence in his profession. But the rule is, the 
young man finds out that there are other persons as 
smart as he, and he tires of his profession, 
believing that any other would have been 
better,, and he envies those in 'better circumstances- 
We cannot all be W'ashingtons and Franklins and 
Blaines. For proof of this I would ask you to note 
how many college and normal school graduates we 
fail to hear of after their graduation. How many law- 
yers are living in large cities on a "bread and water" 
salary or income ! How many physicians are in 
practice at some country town, because the road to 
fame was not so easy as they imagined it when they 
were attending college ! To the boy who is being 
reared on the farm I would say, " Stick to the 
farm." The time is coming, and is here, for farm- 
ing to be recognized as a noble calling. 

The farmer is sure of a living, and a very poor 
farmer he must be if he can not make that. I am ac- 
quainted with a young man who was raised on a 
farm. His parents greatly desired him to become a 
teacher, and to please them he did teach for several 
years, and does yet. But although he makes more 
than he would by farming, I know he is not content- 
ed, or never will be until he is engaged in farming on 
the most approved plans. I have known the boy to 
ask his parents why they do not wish him to engage 
in farming, when they followed the business all their 
lifetime. Their answer was that people who were 
too illiterate to do anything else were put to farming. 
Sad, sad tale. If a person is not fit for anything else, 
he is not fit for a farmer. And this is the excuse for 
so many run-down farms, and that continual wail 
that "farming doesn't pay." 

Then we have the boy who desires to leave home 
and go West, and to every such one I would say "go" 
by all means. It will be the best dose of medicine 
you can take, and its effects will be noticeable when 
the boy returns home in a few months, fully convinced 
that without patient labor there can be no reward, 
and if he applies himself to his work after his return 
from his wild goose chase (which this going West of- 
ten proves to be) he may become an excellent farmer. 
I have sympathy for the boy who desires to experi- 
ment on the farm, although his father opposes his 
ideas. You know that some fathers go on in the old 
rttts year after year, and will never try to find out any- 
thing new for themselves and will never apply what 
others have found out for them. They sow a certain 
amount of grain per acre, keep a certain kind of stock, 
generally scrub, because grandfather kept that kina, 
or did that way. They haul the manure at a certain 
time because father said that was the best time. They 
never take into consideration that the conditions 
may be changed, or they may have a different soil, 
or variable seasons are of any account. To the boy 
who has such a father, I would say, try and convert 
him 'to the new ways of agriculture. Try and get 
him to give you a small tract to make experiments, 
and if you are determined you shall gain the victory. 
— IV. R. Knox, in 'Practical Farmer. 

Bulbs for Winter Blooming. 

"?or those who like to grow flowers in the living 
room, there is nothing better than some of the Dutch 
bulbs. The best of these are single Dutch hyacinths, 
Roman hyacinths,crocuses, early tulips, and narcissus. 
Their cheapness is a great point in their favor. The 
very best of bulbs may usually be bought anywhere 
for 5 cents each, and when one knows how to take 
advantage of the market the very best may be 
bought in small quantities at 1 or 2 cents each, or 
even less. 

The first of September is the time to do the work. 
From this time till the first of November the bulbs 
may be planted in pots for blooming in the house 
during the winter. The planting and handling is 
very easy and quite simple, and success will come to 
the undertaking as frequently as to any experiment 
at house culture of plants. The following directions 
set forth the methods usually employed. The state- 
ments are translated from a Dutch catalogue of a 
firm which grows and exports largely from Holland. 
It is everywhere understood that the Hollanders 
excel in the production and culture of these plants, 
so that these directions have some weight when 
coming from a reputable firm of wholesale growers. 

For the culture of hyacinths in the room, one 
should be ready to plant the bulbs by the begin- 
ning of October. Those which are intended for the 
earliest blooming must be planted at that time. 
Those which are for later flowering may be planted 
as late as November, or even later. It is important 



to remark that a good soil must be supplied, for on 
this depends the beauty of the blossom- A good soil 
may- be made by mixing equal parts of good old hot 
bed earth and good rich garden soil, to which 10 per 
cent of river sand should be added. Light soils, like 
peat, are never to be recommended. 

In planning too large pots are to be avoided. Those 
having a diameter of four inches are best. The pots 
should be half filled with the soil described, the bulbs 
put in, and the filling completed. The earth should 
then be somewhat firmed about the bulbs. From one 
to four bulbs may be put in a four-inch pot, depend- 
ing on the varieties. The point of the bulb should 
always come about as high as the top of the pot. 

The soil should not be kept too dry, neither should 
it be too wet. In the latter case, it easily bakes into 
a cake, causing the failure of the plant, because the 
rootlets cannot penetrate the hard lump, and the 
plants are often heaved out of the pots. As soon as 
the bulbs are planted and properly moistened the 
pots may be plunged in the earth out of doors and 
covered several inches deep with earth. This assists 
the formation of roots. Or if it is not handy to bury 
the pots out of doors in this manner, they may sim- 

?ly be put in a dark but not warm room, as a cellar, 
'hough the place should be cool, it must be free from 
frost . 

After five or six weeks the bulbs will be rooted, 
and may be brought into the room. They should 
now have some place in a dark corner or a chest, or 
covered with a box, where they will not be too warm. 
They are not ready yet for the full temperature of 
the living room or kitchen. If they are placed in 
too warm a position at this time the leaves will quite 
overgrow the flowers. When the flower stem has 
put up three or four inches above the bulb the pots 
may be placed in a sunny window and the flowers 
will soon be out. The flower stem and leaves, which 
have had a sickly whitish-yellow color in the dark, 
will color up in a very few days. By the middle of 
January, or sooner, the earliest sorts may be had in 
their full beauty. 

The largest number of failures in the culture of 
bulbs comes from failing to keep them sufficiently 
dark in the beginning and from keeping them too 
warm. These remarks apply especially to the single 
varieties. Double sorts are not so well adapted to 
house culture. 

The earliest tulips, especially the Due van Thols, 
may be grown in pots the same way. However, for 
this the pots should be a little larger, and from four 
to a dozen bulbs should be put in a pot. The narcis- 
sus may be cultivated in the same way, and with the 
utmost success, and some of the fine varieties which 
may be had will well repay any one for the care it 
takes to grow them. 

For the earliest use the Paris or Roman hya- 
cinths are unsurpassed, with their small but beau- 
tiful white flowers. These may be planted the first 
of September, and bloom, if handled as directed 
here, as soon as Christmas. 

The plants should be watered with water which 
has the same temperature as the room in which the 
plants are kept. We recommend that the plants be 
set in a flat vessel of water for a while, instead of 
being watered from above. During blooming, the 
hyacinth roots take up a great deal of water if they 
have the opportunity. 

The Chinese Sacred lily is one of the easiest things 
known for growing in the room. No one should fail 
to try it. The large bulbs cost about 25 cents apiece. 
They may be simply put in a dish of clean water 
with enough pebbles and bits of charcoal to keep the 
bulbs upright, and kept at the general temperature 
of the living room. It is best to keep them in the 
dark for a while, but that is not imperative. By 
Christmas time they will be in bloom. Prettier or 
more fragrant flowers ii would be hard to find. 

Almost any of the firms which handle garden seed 
also handle plants of this charater and can furnish 
them at rates more or lees reasonable. They are 
worth trying. — F. A. IVaugh, in Home, Field and Forum. 

Wheat as Food for Animals. 

When wheat and corn are the same price per bushel 
it is preferable 'to feed wheat and sell corn. First, 
because wheat weighs 7 per cent heavier per bushel 
than corn; secondly, because wheat is weight for 
weight an equally good grain for fattening animals, 
and better for growing animals; and, thirdly, because 
there is much less value in fertilizing elements re- 
moved from the farm in corn than in wheat. 

There are, certain points to be borne in mind when 
one is commencing to feed wheat. Our domesticated 
animals are very fond of it, but are not accustomed 
to eating it. Precautions should consequently be ob- 
served to prevent accidents and disease from its use. 

It is a matter of common observation that when 
full-fed horses are changed from old to new oats they 
are liable to attacks of indigestion, colic, and founder. 
If such results follow the change from old to new 
oats, how much more likely are they to follow a rad- 
ical change, such as that from oats to wheat? For 
this reason wheat should at first be fed in small 
quantities. It should, when possible, be mixed with 
some other grain, and care should be taken to prevent 
any one animal from getting more than the quantity 
intended for it. 

These precautions are espscially necessary wh en 
wheat is fed to horses, as these animals are peculiar- 
ly liable to colic and other disturb ancesof the digest- 
ive organs, accompanied or followed by laminitis. 
Cattle, sheep, and hogs frequently crowd each other 
from the feeding troughs, in which case some individ- 



uals obtain more than their share, and may bring on 
serious or fatal attacts of indigestion. 

The best form in which to feed wheat is to roll or 
grind it into a coarse meal. It tnay then be fed 
alone, or mixed with corn meal or ground oats. 
When ground fine it is pasty, and adheres to the 
teeth, gums, and cheeks, so that it is not so readily 
masticated or eaten. In the form of a coarse meal it 
is relished by all animals; it is in a condition to be 
attacked by the digestive processes whether thorough- 
ly masticated or not, and in most cases it gives the 
best results. Dr. Gilbert appears to have obtained 
better results from whole than from ground wheat 
when fed to sheep. Sheep feeders may, therefore, 
experiment with whole wheat, but wheat meal will 
certainly be found to give better results with all 
other kinds of animals. 

The number of pounds of live weight that may be 
produced by feeding a bushel of wheat will evident- 
ly vary according to the age and condition of the an- 
imal fed. Professor Robertson, at the Ottawa Exper- 
iment Station, fed frozen wheat to hogs and secured 
from 9.1 to 15.46 pounds live weight from a bushel, 
the greater increase being from young, growing 
animals, and the smaller from those which were 
fattening. 

At the South Dakota Experiment Station the hogs 
fed ground wheat required 4.81 pounds and those fed 
whole wheat required 4.91 pounds for 1 pound gain 
in live weight. The ground wheat fed returned 58.39 
cents per bushel; the whole wheat, 51.83 cents; corn, 
60 cents; and peas, 65.36 cent. The quality of pork 
obtained from ground wheat and corn was about 
equal, and was superior to that from whole wheat, 
peas, or mixed feed. 

From the Canadian experiments it would appear 
that the feeding value of an equal weight of wheat is 
slightly in excess of that of corn; the South Dakota 
experiments gave better results from corn. In gen- 
eral, the difference would probably not be very great, 
but it would undoubtedly be better to mix corn and 
wheat, or corn, wheat, and bran, or corn, wheat, and 
middlings. — D. E. Salmon, Chief of Bureau of Jlnimal 
Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 



The Benefits of Discontent. 

It is a happy faculty to be able to extract rays of 
sunshine from the unhappy social' disturbances 
which have marked the world of labor the past few 
years, and the feeling of discontent which has led to 
these social upheavals ; but in criticising the pessim- 
istic utterances of a publicist who claimed that 
a "discontent is man's worst enemy," the Washington 
Tost pithily says: "Considering all that the human 
family owes to discontent we can well afford to take 
a hopeful view of the unrest that is agitating nations 
in all parts of the world. Had our forefathers been 
contented to remain subjects of the British crown, 
this great republic, with all its benefactions to man- 
kind, would not have been born. Had the nations of 
Western Europe been contented with the one-man 
power, their systems of constitut.onal and represent- 
ative government would not have been established. 
When discontent incites the commission of crime, 
it finds society ready to deal with it, because the 
ruling classes are not contented to let criminals go 
unscathed." 

There is a measure of truth in this thought. No 
man having self-respect can be exoected to be kept 
down by the imperious, dogmatic will of 'a superior, 
merely because the one has and the other has not the 
means to help himself. The human nature of barbar- 
ic days is human nature still, so far as its imperious 
character is concerned, and the tyranny of slavery 
was not annihilated by the proclamation of emancipa- 
tion. On the other hand, there is too much of the boy 
being father to the man, rather than the respecter of 
his parent and obedient to his wish; too much of the 
persuasion that Jack is as good as his master before 
he has learned the A, B, C of his business, and of the 
idea that he is able to paddle his own canoe before 
he has learned the real use of one or the other. 

He is a wise man who is able to rule himself, but 
the better he knows how to do that the sooner will he 
be fitted to co-operate with others; for he who knows 
himself best, will attempt the ruling business outside 
of his own mentality very infrequently, and do his 
level best to have others co-operate with him by pull- 
ing in the same traces rather than by being driven 
by the thong and whip. — Column's Rural IVorld. 



How Much Wheat to a Bushel? 

Secretary Coburn,of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, gives a timely hint to wheat growers, as follows: 
As the season for wheat-sowing is at hand, and the 
subject of how much to sow per acre is of no small 
importance, permit me to call the attention of your 
many agricultural readers to the wide difference in 
the quantity of actual seed there may be in bushels 
of different wheat, resulting from the size of the 
grains, even when of the same variety. It has been 
noted at the Iowa Experiment Station that one bush- 
el of a variety grown in California contained only 
489,676 grains, while a bushel of Turkey red from 
Iowa had 1,184,693 grains or about 2V 2 times as many. 
Other bushels of the same variety, one from Iowa 
and one grown in Kansas, had upwards of 900,000 
grains each. The average of all the samples tested 
at the Station was 770,200 grains per bushel. 

The point I wish to make is that while two men 
may be agreed that a "bushel" of wheat is about the 
proper quantity to sow on an acre or some other giv- 
en area and proceed on that basis, one may be seed- 
ing twice, or more than twice, as heavily as the other. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Pall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Sprinjr Term— April Int to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-%. 
Pall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

Th« College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a, par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
Pnnd Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
E. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



was transformed^ into a general greeting, introduction 
and handshaking. 

Prof. Will gave yesterday the first of the series of 
lectures upon Political Economy to come on alternate 
Fridays during the fall and winter terms. His sub- 
ject yesterday was reasons for increased interest in 
economic questions during the present decade. The 
history of the past fifteen hundred years has been 
chiefly of nation building. At present the nations 
of most advancement are learning to avoid war, and 
to give attention to the individual citizen. Study ot 
present conditions shows a substratum of society, es- 
pecially in large cities, that is in great need of uplift- 
ing. How can these evils be cured? is the important 
question of economic research, whieh leads to re- 
examination of the whole field of inquiry. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Judge David Chipman, of Minneapolis, is visiting 
his son at College today. 

Prof, and Mrs. Geo. D. Knipe of Manhattan were in- 
terested visitors Thursday morning. 

The Board of Regents hold the quarterly meeting 
next week, beginning Tuesday afternoon. 

I. A. Robertson, Fourth-year, spends his Saturdays 
selling goods for the Knostman Clothing Co. 

Mr. Jeltz and Mr. Pope, editors of the State Ledger 
and Call, of Topeka, made the College a pleasant visit 
this morning. 

Mrs. M. C. Gilmore, representing the Topeka Mail, 
called at the College this morning with a view of 
placing her son in the institution. 

The afternoon industrials of the young men of the 
Fourth-year Class, while they require- a few more 
hours at College twice a week, give more of training 
than .under the old forenoon scheme. 

The reception tendered students at the M. E. 
church, Monday evening of last week, was full of 
interest for both entertained and entertainers. All 
the socials, in fact, were good beyond the average, 
and did much to make the new students feel at 
home. 

The Ionians have elected officers for the term as 
follows- President, Dora Thompson; Vice President, 
Mary Wilkin; Recording Secretary, Maud Kennett; 
Corresponding Secretary, Ellen Norton; Treasurer, 
Mable Cotton; Marshal, Emelia Pfuetze; Board of 
Directors— Laura McKeen, Flora Day, Ada Rice. 

The attendance to date is 449, against 420 at the 
same time last year, and is divided by classes as fol- 
lows: Fourth-year, gentlemen 37, ladies 23; Third- 
year gentlemen 56, ladies 33; Second-year, gentle- 
men 54, ladies 31; First-year A, gentlemen 90, ladies 
59: First-year B, gentlemen 41, ladies 9; Post-gradu- 
ate, gentlemen 6, ladies 10. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Prof. W. A. Henry, of Wisconsin University, well 
known throughout the country for his experiments 
in agriculture, writes to Pres. Fairchild: "I wish to 
thank you and your Board of Trustees personally 
and in the name of every American farmer interested 
in cattle feeding for the splendid work done by your 
Prof. C. C. Georgeson. What I wish especially to 
urge upon you at this time is that there be no letting 
up of the work already undertaken." 

The student's reception at the Christian Church, on 
Friday evening last week, was a most enjoyable af- 
fair After a short literary program, the following 
menu, prepared by Miss Margaretha Horn, '93, was 
served- "A County in Kansas," "Islands in the Pacif- 
ic Ocean," "Types of Society in Georgia," "A 
Mount in the Holy Land," "Town in Comanche Coun- 
ty Kansas." The way the new students "got away" 
with that feed was exceeded only by the skill and 
ability of members of the faculty and older classes. 

Prof Milton Whitney, late of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and now Chief of the Division on Agriculture 
Soils in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, enter- 
tained the few who braved the storm on Wednesday 
evening with an hour's talk on the relation of water 
in soils to the making of a crop. The lecture was 
illustrated most strikingly by lantern slides showing 
the fluctuations of principal crops without change in 
the soil, the character of soils as to fineness of parti- 
cles, the effect of adding lime or acids to soils, and 
the proportion of water in soils found desirable for 
specific uses. We shall watch with interest further 
studies of Prof. Whitney, and shall hope to join in 
his work at this College. 

The students' reception on Friday evening given by 
the College Christian Association, was well attended 
by both old and new students. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Geo. W. Fryhofer, President of the 
Y M C. A. Mrs. Kedzie offered an earnest prayer for 
the :are and guidance of the great Teacher during 
the college year upon which we just enter, after which 
Prof. White in his entertaining manner told of some 
advantages to be gained by the student who would 
attend and take part in religious associations during 
college life, and pointed to a few things which are 
lost to the student who holds himself aloof from 
Christian work. Miss Patten, President of the Y. W. 
C A in behalf of that band of Christian workers, 
invited her sister students to meet with them on 
Sunday afternoon where a blessing awaits them all. 
Miss Mary Lyman, '94, assured the girls that the 
Christian influence of the Y. W. C. A. would help 
and strengthen them throughout their college work. 
G W Fryhofer, in behalf of the Y. M. C. A., urgent- 
ly invited the young men to attend the Sunday after- 
noon meetings; and after a duet by the Misses Lyman, 
which was greatly appreciated by all, the meeting 



G. W. Smith, student in 1891-2, has become an ex- 
pert stenographer. 

W. E. Smith, '93, will teach the Heller school on 
Fancy creek, this winter. 

Leon Nagels, student in 1893-4, is enrolled in the 
Pharmacy Class at the University. 

D. C. Arnold, Third-year in 1893-4, is taking the En- 
gineering Course at the State University. 

E. L. Frowe, '94, visited College two days last 
, week. He will spend the year at Washburn College. 

J. W. Bayles, '89, is exchange editor of the Campus, 
the Ottawa University paper. Mr. Bayles graduates 
there next year. 

Ruth T. Stokes, '92, returns this year to complete 
her post-graduate course, bringing two sisters to 
enter the course. 

F. W. Dunn, '84, Assistant in Irrigation at Garden 
City, will visit the College next week for consultation 
with the Station Conncil. 

L. P. Brous, '86, is spending this term in post grad- 
uate study for improvement along the line of his 
profession as an architect. 

L. P. Brous, '86, Ruth T. Stokes, '92, and Isabella 
R. Frisbie, '94, are teaching special classes as 
student assistants this fall. 

E. Jeanette Zimmerman, '91, has taken up post- 
graduate study this year, a younger sister having 
just entered college here. 

Maude Knickerbocker, '93, is a student at the South 
Dakota State Normal School at Spearfish. She 
expects to graduate in June. 

W. C. Moore, '88, editor of the Junction City 
Union, offers the cheer of a home, now that he has the 
aid of Mrs. Moore, to friends from the College. 

Harry E. Moore, '91, is still with Kingman & Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., and has charge of the bicycle 
branch of their business besides doing clerical work. 

W. W. Robison, Second-year in 1891-2, having 
finished his course in the Vermont Dairy School, has 
taken charge of the dairy at Ellerslie, Rhinecliff, 
N. Y. 

R. S. Reed, '92, writes that, having failed to secure 
school this fall, he will spend the year at the State 
Normal School with a view to special training for 
teaching. 

Ben Skinner, '91, is attending the Kansas City 
Medical College. Ben has been wavering between 
medicine and law for a long time, teaching school in 
the meantime. 

Charlotte J. Short, '91, appears in the annual re- 
port of the Storrs Agricultural College of Connecticut 
as Professor of Domestic Science with an excellent 
report of work in progress. 

Mary B. Senn, '90, called at the College Wednesday 
and Thursday on her way to the Agricultural College 
of North Dakota a'. Fargo, where she is to occupy 
the chair of Domestic Science. 

H. G. Pope, '94, writes from Lawrence of being in 
the Junior Class, School of Arts, State University. 
His brother Warner, '92, is a student in the Universi- 
ty Law School, and a member of the Football Team. 



J. F. LaTourette, '77, of Fort Defiance, Ariz., is vis- 
iting with his sister, Mrs. Cavenaugh. Of classmates, 
Mr. LaTourette finds in Manhattan three of the class 
of nine- Miss Ella Child, Prof. Failyer, and Mr. 
William Ulrich. 

E. M. Anderson, Second-year in 1884-5, writes from 
the old home in Cowley County, of continued interest 
in the College and its work, and proves his state- 
ments by sending a younger brother to be prepared 
for a life of usefulness. 

Isabella Frisbie, Lorena Helder, Stella Kimball, 
Mary Lyman, Minnie and Winnie Romick, Jennie 
Smith, Lucy Waters, C. R. Hutchings, I. Jones, W. 
H. Moore, V. I. Sandt, C. C. Smith and John Sting- 
ley, by their "more or less" frequent appearance at 
college, keep green the memory of '94. 

S. I. Borton, '90, is now teaching at Virgil. Report 
has it that he has been "mentioned" by one of the 
great political parties in convention assembled, for 
for the office of County Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Greenwood County. The Industrialist 
extends words of congratulation and endorsement. 



COLLEGE ORGANISATIONS. 

September 15th. 

The Websters were called to order in the new So- 
ciety Hal} promptly at 8 o'clock, by E. A. Webster. 
W. H. Stewart was appointed Chairman. Roll call 
found a large number of Websters present. The 
Society was led in devotion by G. C. Wheeler, after 
which John Harman was appointed Corresponding 
Secretary. It being election night, the order of de- 
bate was passed and F. R. Jolly in an address of wel- 
come made some impressive remarks to new stu- 
dents. J. B. Norton delivered an extract from Web- 
ster in a clear and forcible manner. This was fol- 
lowed by a piece of music by E. B. Patten and H. H. 
French, which they rendered in a very pleasing way. 
The election of officers passed off quietly, and with a 
few exceptions the rules were suspended and the vote 
made unanimous. The following is a list of officers 
for the fall term: President, F. J. Smith; Vice-Pres- 
ident, E. H. Freeman; Recording Secretary, George 
Dean; Corresponding Secretary, A. G. Bittman; 
Treasurer, Mark Wheeler; Critic, Ted Morse; Mar- 
shal, J. B. Norton; Board of Directors— J. V. Patten, 
E. G. Gibson, J. C. Wilkin, E. C. Trembly, and R. 

W. Bishoff. J- B. H. 

September 15th. 
President Barnett called the Hamiltons to order in 
their new room. Roll call showed a goodly number 
present for the first night of the year. Devotion by C. 
E. Pincomb. The following officers were elected: 
President, R. J. Barnett; Vice-President,C. A. John- 
son; Recording Secretary, R. S. Kellogg; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, E. C. Joss; Treasurer, Wm. Anderson; 
Critic, W. I. Joss; Marshal, F. W. McQuaid; Board of 
Directors, B. W. Conrad, J. J. Johnson, A. L. Peter, 
W. L. Hall, and F. A. Dawley. The program was 
carried forward one week, but by request G. B. 
Norris and H. G. Johnson favored the Society with 
an excellent instrumental duet. A committee of two 
was appointed to confer with the Ionians in regard 
to furnishing the new Society room. A few minutes 
being left, the Society entered upon extemporaneous 
speaking-, and various subjects were discussed. 

v F. A. D. 

September 14th. 
After three months of absence,, the Alpha Betas 
were again assembled, not in the old familiar Society 
hall, adored by all students, but in its new home. 
We find ourselves situated in a new and capacious 
assembly room, one of the fine halls in the Library 
and Science Building, which is set apart for the 
occupancy of the several societies. We have looked 
forward to the occupancy of the Society Parlor with 
intense longing, and hope in the years to come the 
Society members will look back and think of the year 
'94 with pleasure, when this new home was given us 
Although the day was a stormy one, a large audience 
of members and visitors were present to listen to the 
first program of the term, which was pronounced 
excellent. Promptly at 2:30 the Society was called to 
order with Vice-President Phipps in the chair. The 
first on the program was a well-rendered vocal solo, 
entitled, "Sweet Prairie, " by Mr. R. W. Clothier, 
accompanied at the organ by Grace Secrest. Society 
was led in devotion by Miss Havens. Officers pro 
tern were then chosen to fill the officers' vacant chairs, 
and as there was much urgent business to attend to, 
the orders on the program of oration, debate, and 
extemporaneous speaking were passed. A very inter- 
esting number of the society paper, "The Gleaner," 
was well prepared and nicely read by the editor, 
Fannie Parkinson. Some subjects treated of were: 
"College Life in Vacation," "The Old Society Room," 
"Aspiration of the Third-year," "Vacation," "Who's 
to do the Work?" and others, the poet, prose writer, 
and humorist showing their skill. As the constitu- 
tion calls for an election of officers at the first ses- 
sion of the term, this order was now taken up and an 
excellent staff of officers elected for the coming fall 
term. The following worthy members were honored 
by the Society in being chosen to fill its several 
offices: President, W. H. Phipps; Vice-president, 
Elva Palmer; Recording Secretary, Grace Secrest; 
Corresponding Secretary, J. B. S. Norton; Treasurer, 
R. W. Rader; Critic, Miss Havens; Marshal, Mary 
Paddleford; President of Board, A. C. Peck; members 
of Board, Fannie Parkinson, A. D. Ridenour, R. W. 
Clothier, J. S. B. Norton, Miss Havens, and Nora 
Fryhofer. M. A. L. 

Standing Committees. 

The President has appointed the following com- 
mittees of the Faculty for the ensuing year:— 

Post-graduate Courses— Professors Failyer, Pop- 
enoe, Walters, Hood, Georgeson, and Hitchcock. 

Museums — Professors Popenoe, Graham, Mayo, 
Hitchcock, Mason, and Willard. 

Library— Professors Lantz, Failyer, Popenoe, Olin, 
Georgeson, and Miss Pearce. 

Industrialist and Press Club— Professors Walters, 
Failyer, Olin, Thompson, Georgeson, and Jones. 

Examinations and Grades— Secretary Graham, 
Professors Lantz, Olin, White, and Misses Harper, 
and Rupp. 

Public Exercises— Professors Olin, Kedzie, Brown, 
White, Jones, and Will. 

Social and Literary Entertainments — Mrs. Kedzie, 
Mrs. Winchip, Professors Hood and Brown, and 
Misses Harper and Rupp. 

Buildings— Professors Hood, Walters, Mayo, Wil- 
lard, Hitchcock, and Mason. 

Farmers' Institutes and Lecture Course— Profes- 
sors Georgeson, Failyer, Popenoe, Walters, Graham, 
and Mason. 

Catalogue, Blanks, etc.— Professors White, Lantz, 
Graham, Thompson, Willard, and Will. 

Athletics and Calisthenics— Professors Mayo, Fail- 
yer, Walters, Mrs. Kedzie, Mrs. Winchip, and Capt. 
Cavenaugh. 

Grounds — Professors Mason, Popenoe, Lantz, 
Hood, Georgeson, and Cavenaugh. 
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FARM NOTES FR0J1 VARIOUS SOURCES. 



There is no trouble in making- farming pay for the 
labor bestowed upon it, together with a good per cent 
on the value of the property concerned. We know 
this from our own operations, and we also see it il- 
lustrated by any number of farmers round about us. 
— Farmer's Home. 

Give your children reading matter which is good, 
sou no, entertaining, and morally healthful? Sub- 
scribe for the best farm newspaper for yourself and 
the best magazine for your wife. Have the means 
of contentment and improvement at home, and out- 
side temptations to yourself and boys will have no 
power. 

In figuring the profits, consider the condition in 
which the farm has been left, as well as the amount 
of produce taken from it. You have not been making 
money if it has been wholly at the expense of the 
fertility of the soil. If you have but lived, and have 
made the farm better, you are worth just that much 
more. — Farmer's Home. 

The idea that there is no money in farming is all 
nonsense. Go through any community of farmers 
and it will be found they are generally getting on well 
in the world. Anything different from this is the ex- 
ception to the rule. At the same time they have but 
a small capital invested, yet they spend money freely, 
have more of the.comforts, luxuries, and pleasures of 
life than any other class of laboring people, and in 
addition, as a rule, lay by something each year out 
of the profits of their business.— Exchange. 

Boys, I don't want you to leave the farm. I want- 
ed to leave the farm once, and I would have left it, 
but my health broke down and I had to go back to re- 
gain my health. I am now glad that I had to go back. 
It is one of the surest callings under the sun for the 
average man. Now, boys, I think you will see an in- 
scription over the gateway leading into every city, 
if you look closely. It reads, "Of all the farm boys 
who enter here to remain, not one in five hundred 
succeeds so well as though he had remained on ihe 
farm " Think of it, boys. I could not find that in- 
scription when I was a boy, because I did not want to 
find it I have many times seen it since. And if 
you dont want to find it, you will not likely see it, but 
take my word for it boys, it is there.— Prof. Sbaw, tn 
Farm, Stock, and Home. 

Notes from the farmer's Home: Economy of prod- 
uction and value of product is the standard of merit. 
—Broad tires lighten the draft on soft ground.and will 
not cut up the surface.— The by-products of the farm 
are matters that we cannot afford to slight.-In nearly 
all cases the farther the farmer is from market, the 
ereater need of condensing the products by feeding 
erain to stock.-The longer it takes to fatten an an- 
imal the greater becomes its cost of maintenance. 
Push from the start if you want to make the best 
orofit —When we consider that agriculture is the 
most ancient and honorable occupation under the sun 
—the foundation upon which life itself depends— can 
anvone distrust the faithfulness of mother earth? 
Have faith in your business, and in your ability to 
live be the farm ever so little.-The market value of 
food products fed to any animal begins to decrease 
as soon as the animal arrives at maturity. The 
better plan is to sell whenever matured.-At this 
time having too much live stock is almost, if not 
ouite as bad as having too much land. Only the 
stock'that can be sheltered well and fed well should 
be kept —As the profit in stock growing comes only 
after the food for support has been paid for, unless 
an animal can be gotten past this point, do not think 
of putting it up for the winter. 

The Work of the Leaves. 

In the fall of the year the deciduous trees shed 
their leaves, the organs by which they derive nutri- 
tion from the atmosphere in the form of carbonic 
acid. During the period of growth each leaf is an 
active chemical laboratory, drinking in carbonic 
acid decomposing it, assimilating the carbon, and 
giving off the superfluous oxygen. This decom- 
position of the carbonic acid takes place only during 
tho dav Light is essential to the process, and our 
snort winter days do not furnish it in sufficient 
Quantity; moreover, leaves are delicate structures, 
affording very little protection from cold to the sap 
circulating through them, and would, consequently, 
if they remained on the tree, be killed by the first 
frost causing a sudden arrest of all the functions of 
fjfe ana a consequent shock to the system which 
would almost certainly be destructive of life. 

The transpiration of plants is a very active pro- 
cess; the water taken up by the roots carries annul 
quantities of nutritive matter 111 solution; this ,s as- 
similated bv the plant, and the water g.veu off by 
the eaves -An idea of the activity of the process 
wiU be gathered from the statement that a sunflow- 
er three feet hiirh requires double its own weurht of 
water every twtnty-four hours. With a fall of tem- 
perature, the roots cease to take up water The 
pores of a pumpkin root close at a temperature of 
45 degrees Fahrenheit. The leaves continue to tran- 
spirfand the plant gradually dies; the leaves wither 
for wint of inoisture.and are no longer cipable of 
Perform ng their function.. The fall of the leaves 
ff^h/heirinninir of winter is thus necessary to the 
plants protecSn. If they were killed off suddenly 
hi the frost while in the active exercise of their func- 
tions the congelation of the large quantity of water 
cTrculatin^ through the plant would rupture the tis- 
sues and cause death; but the water in circulation 
having been gradually evaporated at an earlier stage 
?hep"fnti s in no danger from this cause.-rarmm' 
Review. 
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A Cincinnati man describes for a reporter of the 
Enquirer, of that city, a novel sight he saw recent- 
ly at a mill devoted to making pa per of pine tree pulp. 
"I was invited to seclect a tree, which I did, and it 
was cut down for me in the morning. I watched it 
during the day undergoing the various processess 
of paper-making, and at 6 o'clock that evening the 

tree was paper. At midnight a portion of it was suf- 
ficiently dry to be taken to a printing office, and a 
few of the copies of the next morning's paper were 
printed on this product. From a tree to a printed 
newspaper in twenty-four hours is probably the best 
time on record." 

A NEW BLACKBOARD COHPASS. 

The Mechanical Depart- 
ment has produced a new black- 
board compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. They are made of 
highly finished and with an improved 
1 large friction and binding 1 surface. Knur- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
to have. Handy to use. Handy to care for. Get one. 75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, Snpt., 
Manhattan, Kan. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 




seasoned cherry, 
joint, presenting 



?OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
i School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books oftea 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yoa. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Alsoafull line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store In 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and FurnisherB, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 



WM. KNOSTMAN, the Clothier, offers a great variety of 
clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the times. 
Call without Fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELyRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. Watches, 
i Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
i and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. 
Repairing of watches, Clocks, Spectacle*, and Jewelry done 
promptly and skillfully. A written guarantee given with aU 
warranted watch work. 308 Povnu Ave 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles 
and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
. prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



DR. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. The famed Odontunder used 
for painless extracting. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. • 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntt Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



/- BATHS $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash. Hair cutting a spe- 
O cialty. ' All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber SHcp, 
South Second Street. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THF SPOT CASH STORK is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoos, Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladles' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer> s-.ire IB 

connection. 

EB PURCELL, corner of PoynU Avenue and Second Stiee* 
the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
i„HpntR miisisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, %Xnfry?Boots\nd Shoes, Clothfng -Hats and Caps, 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge. 
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CO-OPERATION. I. 

BY J. E. PAYNE, '87. 

THE planets in the solar system, the milHons of 
stars which twinkle each evening in the rnilky- 
way, the comets which fly past our earth and vanish 
in space, the millons of meteors which dart through 
the ether, are all kept in their places by the co-oper- 
ation of the forces of nature acting in accord with 
divine law. On earth, nature's forces, when not 
artificially restrained, co-operate in distributing 
plants and animals. 

Plants must eat the food which is within reach of 
their roots. Animals have a wider range, but they 
are limited to the findings of the day. No animal 
recognizes ownership of property in its fellows unless 
they are able to punish trespassers. 
L~ Man is omnivorous, and when he first began life 
on earth his diet was confined to the products of the 
region in which he lived. As the different parts of 
the earth became peopled, men began to exchange 
products. This was a Hind of co-operation which has 
grown until all people co-operate in supplying each 
other with the good things of earth. 

As exchanges increased, a difficulty arose. The 
shrewd men who travelled about creating wants in 
the simple people who commonly used only what grew 
in their own lands, learned that they could get a 
large profit for making the exchanges by asking high 
prices for their wares. Others tried the same busi- 
ness, and thus the competitive system of commerce 
grew up. But the competitive system seldom held 
sway long, as the most influential firms (those strong 
enough to make others respect them) agreed upon 
prices' and then drove all weaker ones out of business, 
thus turning competition into limited co-operation. 

When any great enterprise is to be undertaken, the 
leaders of the world co-operate for mutual benefit. 
The Suez canal could never have been made had not 
the nations of Europe worked. The co-operation of 
labor and capital has bridged our rivers, built our 
railroads, dug our canals, founded our colleges, made 
our ships, and fed and clothed our people. Co-oper- 
a+ion has bound the people of the earth together with 
iron bonds and welded these with electricity. 

Notwithstanding the great work which co-operation 
has done, it is but little understood, and is yet in its 
infancy. The people who attempt to co-operate 
usually confine their efforts to aiding their neigh- 
bors to supply their wants more cheaply and to sell 
their products at higher prices than they could by 
acting singly. The man who raises corn and wheat 
wants to sell his products at a high price to the sugar 
planter and buy sugar at the lowest price possible; 
thus playing a cut-throat game with his neighbors in 
other sections. The doctrine "Sell in the highest 
market and buy in the cheapest" is antagonistic to 
true co-operation, which is in accord with "Live and 
let live." 

Every man owes his best efforts to society for the 
blessing of having been born into a civilization 
which has been built up by the best efforts of the 
wise and good men of ages past. He is "heir of all 
the ages," and all ages to come should be his heirs. 
If we live only for food and clothing and make these 
material comforts the chief aim in life, we certainly 
are not able to do the best work of which we are capa- 
ble for the satisfaction of these material wants 
is only a means to an end. The main purpose of life 
should be to aid in building up our civilization and 
making a paradise on earth. This object can be ac- 
complished by the unselfish co-operation of all men, 
using all the forces of nature which are at their 
command. ^^^ 

DISLIKE FOR MANUAL LABOR. 

11V ALICE KUPP. 

IN the past year we have read many interesting 
articles, any one of which suggests the idea that 
boys are discontented with farm labor and are en- 
deavoring to fit themselves for other pursuits in life. 
Is this assertion to be affirmed only of farmers' sons, 
or is it equally true of the sons of mechanics and 
other laborers? Is not this tendency to quit the occu- 
pation of the artisan for that of the professions— 
which are already overstocked— or for mercantile pur- 
suits— in which, as proved by statistics, ninety-five 
in a hundred fail— due, in many instances, as much 
to the boy's early training as to his own inclination 
to forsake his father's vocation? 

One needs but to study the "labor problem" as 
evolved by the strike of the present summer to become 
thoroughly convinced that Americans are annually 
becoming more and more averse to manual labor. 



The ambition of a large proportion of boys who 
choose their own calling, unfettered by parental ad- 
vice or judgment, seems to be to get a living by their 
wits, even at the cost of independence and self-re- 
spect, and a fearful wear and tear of conscience. 
Another proportion of boys are taught from "infancy 
to years of discretion" to look upon manual labor as 
something a little lower than the professions: so the 
slightest physical disability is thought sufficient 
reason for escape from "labor's iron chains," and the 
wielding of hoc or axe is as sure death as the much 
dreaded smallpox or diphtheria. As a natural re- 
sult, shops and factories are. becoming filled with 
foreigners, the ownership of some of the finest farms 
in Puritan New England is passing from Americans 
to Irishmen and Germans, while in the west great 
tracts of the very best lands are. owned by English 
syndicates. 

Fifty years ago a father was not ashamed to put 
his boy to the plow or mechanical trades. Times 
have changed since then, and they are "too feeble" 
for bodily labor; one has a pain in his side, another 
"a very delicate constitution," another is nervous, 
and so poor Tommy and Billy and Bobby are hustled 
off to the city to measure tape, weigh coffee, or read 
law. The ministry, too, receives its quota of these 
delicate individuals not fit for farm or shop. Said a 
dear old mother, with hands brown and hardened by 
woman's work on the farm, "Can you tell me some- 
thing about this college they call De Puw? You see 
my boy, Freddie, is kinder delicate like, so me and 
his father talked the matter over and concluded that 
he'd make a good minister, so we're going to send 
him to that College this winter." And her eyes fair- 
ly sparkled with love at the thought of the invalid 
becoming a minister. A frail body the only neces- 
sary requirement, though the mind be as blank as 
last year's cash book! 

It never seems to occur to the foolish parents that 
moderate manual labor in the pure and bracing air 
is just what these puny, sickly lads need, and that to 
send them to the crowded city is to send them to their 
graves. Let them follow the plow, sling the sledge, 
or shove the plane, and their sunken cheeks will be 
plumped out, and their pinched chests expanded so 
that the lungs hitherto cribbed and cramped will have 
room to play. The nerves will be invigorated and 
strengthened and the muscles hardened; and when 
they shall have cast off their jackets, instead of being 
thin, pale, sickly individuals, they will have assum- 
ed the size and configuration of men. 

A lawyer's office, counting room, or grocery is the 
last place to which a delicately constitutioned boy 
should be sent. The ruin of health is as sure there as 
in the mines of Siberia. Even of those men in our 
great cities who are so fortunate as to possess consti- 
tutions of iron, only five per cent succeed, and they 
only by working like slaves and leading hermit lives; 
that is, every social or literary enjoyment must be 
sacrificed to the stern, driving, never-let-up com- 
mander, Business. The oiher ninety-five per cent, 
after years of toil and anxiety, become bankrupt or 
retire, and having meanwhile acquired a thorough 
disgust and unfitness for manual labor, bitterly re- 
gret the day when they forsook the peaceful pursuits 
and quiet enjoyments of the country for the excite- 
ment, the care, and the constant competitions of 

city life. 

A QREAT GROUP OF AUTHORS. 

BY PROF. O. E. OLIN. 

ON the 16th of August, in the town of Cumrning- 
ton in northwestern Massachusetts, was a scene 
of unusual interest. This year is the centennial of 
Bryant's birth; and the relatives, friends, and admir- 
ers of the poet, to the number of many hundreds, 
gathered in a grove by the old homestead, where on 
the hillside in the open air were held impressive mem- 
orial exercises. There in the presence of the same 
scenes of nature that had inspired the soul of the 
young writer, men delighted to recall the calm per- 
sonality, the clear purity, and the sterling manhood 
of him who struck the first clear note in American 
literature. 

This anniversary reminds us that the real literature 
of our country is less than a hundred years old. 
The publication of Bryant's Thanatopsis and Irving's 
Sketch Book is within the memory of many now liv- 
ing; and the whole work of founding and giving di- 
rection and enduring life to a national literature has 
been done by a single generation. The eight men 
who may be called the great lights of American liter- 
ature — Irving, Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, Long- 
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fellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell— were born 
within a period of thirty-six years, from Irving in 
1783 to Lowell in 1819; and all lived beyond the mid- 
dle of the century, while Dr. Holmes "The last leaf 
upon the tree" is still hale at eighty-five. 

To these men was given a task of unusual difficulty. 
In a land of no traditions, no historical perspective, 
no vital connection with what the world had been, 
they were to develop a literature that should voice 
universal experience and yet be distinctive enough 
to be classed as national. This work they did, and 
did well, giving us a literature whose depth and 
breadth and purity make it well worthy a place in the 
long lines of English writing. 

It does not become Americans to boast, but, consid- 
ering the conditions, we certainly have reason to be 
proud of our first generation of literary men. Irving, 
by the charm of manner in both his personal and lit- 
erary character, compelled the recognition of Europe 
when England's scornful question was, "Who reads 
an American book?" In originality and power, we 
need deny excellence to none of them. While Bryant 
in his best work falls much below Wordsworth in his 
best, yet Bryant is uniformly good, and the average 
of his work will at least equal the average of Words- 
worth's. Longfellow sang to Englishs-peaking peo- 
ple everywhere, and his name is as much a household 
word in England as Tennyson's is with us. Whittier 
was a great molder and supporter of public opinion 
in the fearful times of slavery's fiery judgment. 
Hawthorne in his story telling may not be ranked 
with the world's great, but his work can never be im- 
itated. Holmes in his "Breakfast Table Series" in- 
vented and perfected a style that is a distinct gain to 
literature. Lowell taught our younger men the 
charm of dialect, and as a critic of literature he re- 
ceives as hearty recognition in England as in Amer- 
ica. Emerson, in his essays and lectures, stands 
almost alone. In clearness and expansiveness of 
thought he excels Bacon; in sweetness of both thought 
and expression he passes Arnold and Macaulay; 
while in depth and vigor he is as virile as Carlyle. 
Many of the lines of life today are gathering around 
his philosophy, and we may well claim for him a 
place among the great essayists of English literature. 

These men worked, shoulder to shoulder, with com- 
mon aims and interests. There was an utter absence 
of the petty jealousies that marked the time of Pope, 
when each successful writer felt that all others were 
arrayed against him: neither was there any of the 
feeling that made Scott quit the field of poetry be- 
cause Byron "beat" him. Their sympathies became 
so greatly interwoven that we naturally associate 
their names, though each was pre-eminent in his own 
field; and while we may not, in justice to the long 
succession of literary names, call these men great, 
individually, yet collectively we can; and for much 
that is soundest and best in American literature we 
shall, for years to come, turn to this great group 
of authors. __^^________^_ 

Wide Tires Make Good Roads. 

A gentleman from Pennsylvania in a private letter 
asked the writer: "Can you refer me to the record of 
any experiment with the wide tire except your own?" 

We know of no other experiment on the subject. 
Popular belief has, however crystallized into a prac- 
tice in legislation that indicates a widespread belief 
that wide tires are of distinctive advantage. New York 
permitted tires six inches wide to pass over its roads 
for one-half toll, and those twelve inches wide to pass 
free. This same principle governs the legislators of 
France and of other foreign countries. The experi- 
ment alluded to was made in Missouri and between 
tires one and one-half inches wide and those three 
inches wide. The load, including the wagon, was 
3,635 pounds, and was drawn over an old and 
tough blue grass sward. The former required 
439 pounds and the latter but 310 pounds. 
If this is put in more intelligible language 
it is readily seen that the force reqiured to draw 
2,000 pounds in the former case would in the latter 
draw 3,248 pounds, or over 60 per cent trore. The 
cause of the difference in the result is found of course 
in the fact that in the former case the wheels cut 
through the sward, while in the latter case they rode 
over the ground. This is quite an important factor 
to the farm, as in the one case the sward is cut up, 
and in the other it is merely pressed together. In 
this fact is found the reason that States are willing 
to permit wide tires the freedom of the road; they but 
serve to roll the road, andare of real benefit to the 
highway, smoothing out the ruts made by narrow 
wheels and solidifying the road bed where no ruts ex- 
ist. In purchasing for the farm, tires two and one- 
half inches wide have been secured, a too narrow 
wheel, perhaps, yet uncertainty exists on this point. 

This uncertainty exists, first, because others use 
narrow wheels on the road, and thus make it harder 
for the farm wagon when it goes to market; second, 
when the up-hill pull is made there is an extra load 
to carry, although this may be small if the felloes 
are made thin; but it is the up-hill load that is to be 
avoided as far as is possible. 

As the work of the wheels is mainly on the farm 



and very much over plowed ground, where the wheels 
ordinarily cut through badly, and a9 mud exists 
but for a short time here and the work of the wheels 
on the road at this time mainly avoidable, it was 
deemed best to compromise on the matter and secure 
a set that would ride over the turf most of the time, 
and all of the time fairly well. Have any of our 
readers experience with wide tires on the road and on 
the farm at varying seasons of the year?— Mirror and 
Farmer. 



The Training Farmers Need. 

Our fathers on the farm were producers in the main 
for home consumption. Each homestead was expect- 
ed to be self-supporting, or nearly so. But today the 
farmer everywhere is a tradar. In Dakota he raises 
his truck for Chicago, his wheat for London, his corn 
for New York. On the other hand, he buys his fuel, 
lights, clothes, most of his food, and his comforts. 
This fling him in with the world of speculators and 
adventurers. On the old plan the farmer was every- 
where moderately successful. He was educated for 
that style of work and to be content with tha't style 
of life. Now machinery has elbowed him out of bis 
pride, skill, and art; and his wife is also left without 
her craft. He no longer swings his scythe with 
pride, or his ax with rhythm. She does not sew and 
knit. The change involves new needs, new desires, 
new methods. It is impossible to make the farm uni- 
versally profitable on such a system. The bottom of 
the difficulty is not some mystery; nor is the cure some 
nostrum in the way of statute law. 

The secret is that our comon school education is not 
adapted to create a race of farmers capable of adjust- 
ing themselves to the times. We are educating away 
from the farms, and not toward them. The solution 
of the labor problem is not in legislation, but in im- 
proved tact and skill in the blood and in the fingers 
of the laborers. The marriage problem will be set- 
tled, not by layer on layer of laws, but in a higher 
moral education of boys and girls to comprehend the 
purpose of life as altruistic instead of egotistic. The 
farm perplexity is in a peculiar manner dependent 
upon defective education. So long as the old order 
of things existed, the curriculum of common educa- 
tion was satisfactory. The farm boy of the early 
part of our century had two sorts of education; one- 
half of it was home training, the other half was from 
the schools. At home he had manual culture; he was 
taught to handle tools such as were used, and to be 
proud of his skill. At school all he needed was the 
three R's. The farm boy needed only to read, to 
write, and to cipher; the rest of his education was on 
the land. 

But notice how total is the change. That part of 
the boy's education which consisted in skillful hand- 
ling of scythe and ax and other tools is useless and 
vacated. So far as the three R's are concerned, they 
can mostly be taught at home. What we want of our 
country schools is to make farming today intelligent, 
interesting, and profitable. The boys and girls should 
first of all be taught the composition of the rocks and 
soils with which they have to deal. This should be 
complemented with a good knowledge of plant and 
animal life. I suppose that no one could be more ig- 
norant of these things than the average farmer. He 
is in no case taught in the common schools the 
structure of the animals he employs, or the grains 
that he eats. Geology I would follow with biology 
in its forms of zoology and botany, and in its divis- 
ions of physiology, entomology, and ornithology; that 
is, I insist that our country schools shall undertake 
to make farmers. The boy on the farm — and the 
girl quite as much— needs to know the things under 
his feet and over his head— the soil, the life in and 
on the soil, and his relation to them. Before the 
age of seven or eight, in well-to-do families where 
kindergartens are impossible, the child should be 
taught chiefly to observe. He should learn to see 
well and to use all his senses. After that age books 
should be used as aids to observation ; not to dis- 
pense with original observation, but to assist. 
Every child should become an investigator. When 
this change is made, and the curriculum is re-ad- 
justed as suggested, I do not say that you cannot 
drive our boys away from the farms into trade and 
manufacture; but I do say that, unless a lad is born 
with a particular bias for something else, he will 
love the land so that he will not wish to leave. — £. 'P. 
Powell, in the &(ew England (Magazine. 

Smaller Farms and Better Farming. 

Horace Greeley's advice, "Go West, young man, 
and grow up with the country," has been followed by 
thousands in years gone by to their own great profit; 
but now that there is no longer any West for them 
to'go to and grow up with, what are the young men 
of the present and future generations to do? Shall 
they continue to flock to the cities as they have been 
doing for the past decade under the mistaken idea 
that manufactures and commerce were the only roads 
to ease and affluence, and that only here could life be 
made worth a living? The vast army of the unem- 
ployed, the starving strikers, and the wandering 
Coxeyites furnish a striking illustration of what this 
hegira to the cities has led to. What, then, shall be 
done, and where shall our young men go? The 
facts are we have been living under a highly artificial 
condition of things for thirty years past, and this is 
especially true of the farming community in the 
West generally. The farmers all over the great 
Western States are "land poor." With the great 
abundance and low prices of rich farming lands the 
early settlers have grubbed up broad acres until the 



very ownership, with its consequent high taxes and 
slip-shod methods, 'has made them poor, and the mort- 
gages with j which large areas of their lands are 
plastered keep.the owners poor. A large proportion of 
these men were themselves unaccustomed to the busi- 
ness of farming, and this was true to a still much 
greater extent of the hired help upon which they de- 
pended. And now they find that, to use an expressive 
piece of slang, "they have bit off more than they can 
chew." 

There is a remedy for this state of things, and it 
must be resorted to sooner or later— and the sooner 
the better. The old men must divide up their farms 
with the boys, and better methods of farming must 
be adopted. In a conversation which the writer here- 
of had not long since with a successful practical farm- 
er who had given much thought to this subject, the 
latter remarked^ "We are all trying to do more than 
we can do well, and as a matter of fact, nothing that 
we do is more than half done. We have a vast amount 
of capital locked up in lands that are not worked up to 
one-half their capacity. I have now a farm of over 
two hundred acres all under cultivation, but I have no 
hesitation in affirming that I could by more thorough 
cultivation and more economical methods generally 
realize more money each year if I confined my atten- 
tion entirely to a farm of eighty acres. I know I can 
raise as much corn from ten acres as I now do from 
twenty acres, and the same is measurably true of all 
other crops. We have got to come to it. There is no 
sense in having 200 acres cf land, nominally worth 
say $40 an acre, when eighty acres may be made to 
produce just as much. We must divide up our farms 
with our sons and sons-in-law, and keep them with 
us instead of turning them loose upon the towns and 
cities to become tramps and Coxeyites. The young 
men must learn to farm with brains as well as with 
muscle, and then we shall see what the average 
eighty-acre farm of the West can be made to produce." 

This farmer expressed the opinion that this sub- 
division of farms was inevitable in the near future, 
and he drew a glowing picture of the social, moral, 
educational, and political advantages that would en- 
sue when eighty-acre farms become the rule instead 
of the exception in this country. What do Gazette 
readers think of the idea?— 'Breeder's Ga^ett, 
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Agricultural Education. 

This age has arrived at the conclusion that a liberal 
education is of fundamental importance to individuals 
and to the State. Any mental training, whether it 
be special or general, increases the powers of the 
mind, whether that mind be associated with the farm> 
the shop, or the counting room. In these times, when 
the rivalry of industries is as sharp as formerly was 
that of individuals, when supremacy in social, moral, 
intellectual, industrial, and political life is founded 
not alone upon brains in the abstract, but upon edu- 
cated or trained brains in the concrete, no industry 
can secure a standing in either of these fields of ac- 
tivity, except upon the basis of intellectual strength. 

The relatively dispersive or isolated character of 
farming demands for it a degree of intelligence that 
is not required in other vocations. Despite the force 
of numbers, farming has remained the most impo- 
tent of the larger industries in the affairs of life. 
Force controls matter, and intellectual force all other 
forms of force, and trained intellects, whether in in- 
dividuals or in the individuals of an industry as a 
unit, untrained intellects. The sayings of the old 
Chinese philosopher Mencius, who spoke long before 
the Christian era, is true today: "Those who work 
with their minds govern those who work with their 
hands," and we may add, in accordance with the de- 
gree these are involved in an occupation. 

Our plea is not that a general is superior to a spec 
ial education; on the contrary, we range ourselves in 
line with those who would combine the two and spec- 
ialize on industrial lines, but at this time a plea for a 
more general education on higher lines than farmers 
as a mass are securing. Shut off from the high school 
that becomes the source of inspiration of the villager 
from the academy, a middle college course should be 
more patronized by the sons and daughters of the 
farm.— J. IV. Sanborn, in Mirror and Farmer. 



Will It Pay ? 

When used in the best sense of the word, the ques- 
tion at the head of this article is one of the utmost 
importance to each of us, and should be asked, and 
after due deliberation receive an intelligent answer 
from each one before engaging in any new enterprise. 

From an intimate acquaintance with the methods 
of farmers, it seems to us that many fail to ask this 
question at the proper time, and to so study the sub- 
ject before them as to be able to intelligently answer 
it in advance; and this is the time it ought to be an- 
swered, for not only does it require no wisdom to 
answer it after the results are known, but it is then 
too late to avoid loss if the answer must be No. 

We know that there are uncertainties connected 
with farming, and that circumstances beyond the 
control of the farmer may shorten or destroy his 
crops, but we also know that an intelligent study of 
the conditions by which the farmer is surrounded, 
and the resources at his command, will enable him to 
avoid disasters which overtake the man who fails to 
do intelligent thinking and planning. 

It is difficult to understand why so manv farmers 
fail to study and forecast, so that they may have an 
intelligent idea at the beginning of the year as to 
what their income and expenses will be, but it is 
probably because the earth is such an indulgent moth- 
er that she grants a living (of some sort) to even the 
lazy and improvident; but she will also plentifully 
reward intelligent, well-directed effort.— Home and 
barm. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring- Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-%. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds ttdw to invest in 
■Chool district bonds a, par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without beingr first offered to the State School 
Fnnd Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
E. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Rev. Mr. Riley of Manhattan led in Chapel exercises 
Thursday morning-. 

The College buys the bonds of School District No. 
54, Riley County, for $1000. 

Arthur Davis is telegraph operator at McPherson 
for the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe railroad. 

Prof. Failyer is in Great Bend today to witness the 
testing of a number of pumps used for irrigation 
purposes. 

Fourth-years:Steuart, Patten, Kellogg, Peck, and 
Otten, have charge of the five squads of the Survey- 
ing Class. 

The Chemical Department gains a new office by the 
cleaning and carpeting of the small private labora- 
tory in the east wing. 

Congressman John Davis, in company of Messrs. 
Win. Bower and Sam Long of the city, were inter- 
ested visitors for a short time on Saturday last. 

On Tuesday morning the Faculty and students 
were favored with songs by the Illinois Prohibition 
singers, the Meneley trio, composed of two brothers 
and a sister. 

The Third-year Class has elected officers to serve 
for the present term as follows: President, F. E. 
Uhl; Vice-president, Mabel Cotton; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Clara Newell; Marshal, A. L. Peter. 

The following members have been chosen to serve 
as officers of the Fourth-year Class for the coming 
year: R. J. Barnett, President; Hortensia Harman. 
Vice-president; G. A. Dean, Secretary; T. W. Morse, 
Treasurer; Flora Day, Marshal. 

Hon. David Overmeyer, Democratic nominee for 
Governor, in company of Hon. Sam Kimble, '73, 
Postmaster J. J. Davis, J. Q. A. Sheldon, and a rep- 
resentative of the Kansas City Times, were pleasant 
and interested visitors on Monday afternoon. 

Regent Secrest on Wednesday morning greeted 
the students with some earnest words. He directed 
his remarks especially to the new students, showing 
them how they came here, and what they came for, 
and entreated them not to neglect filial duties while 
here, but write home every week. 

Mr. Clarence Greeley, a nephew of Horace Greeley, 
visited the College on Monday. Mr. Greeley knew 
many professors and students here in the seventies, 
having been surveyor of Riley County for several 
years. He has recently been lecturing, but goes 
soon to Massachusetts to preach. 

The College Ball Club of students from various 
classes met and suffered defeat by the "first nine" 
of Manhattan yesterday afternoon by a score of 6 to 
5. There is good material in the students' ranks 
this season, and if the club be strengthened in a few 
weak spots, and practiced together, competitors will 
have to look after their laurels. 



obliged to you for your interest and pains in this di- 
rection." These grapes were kept in their present 
fine condition by being placed in paper bags about 
the first of August, 3,000 bunches being so enclosed. 
At about the same date it was found that the vines 
were suffering so severely from drought that it seemed 
doubtful if any fruit would be matured. A line of 
hose was run up to the vineyard and two good water- 
ings given the entire vines, so that it is doubtless due 
to the irrigation as well as to bagging the bunches 
that we were able to make the display of fruit. 
Among the most attractive bunches were Mills, Lady 
Washington, Norfolk, Agawam, Highland, and Ir- 
ving, all tender varieties which were only secured by 
winter covering. 

The post-graduate girls entertained the Regents, 
the Faculty and wives, Wednesday evening at a 
"breakfast" prepared and served by the Cooking 
Class. The tables, four in number, were florally dec- 
orated, each differently, and each presided over by 
two hostesses, as follows: Golden-rod — Miss Phcebe 
Haines, Miss Jeannetta Zimmerman; Rose — Miss Lau- 
ra Day, Miss Nora Newell; Nasturtium — Miss Belle 
Frisbie, Miss Rena Helder; Fern — Miss Clara Castle, 
Miss Lorena demons. The decorations consisted 
of beautiful center pieces of the flowers named, sit- 
ting on doilies suitably embroidered for the occasion. 
Boutonnieres to match were provided for the guests, 
pansy blossoms being added at the fern table to sup- 
ply color to the favors. The food, its preparation, 
and the service were beyond reproach, only the ab- 
sence of the toothsome buckwheat cake and its accom- 
panying maple syrup causing any other than favor- 
able comment upon the cuisine. 



QRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



The Chemical Department's experiments in the 
improvement of sorghum by seed selection will of 
necessity be retarded this year by reason of the total 
failure of the crop by drouth. There remains, how- 
ever, selected seed in sufficient quantity to seed the 
plats next year, when the experiments will be con- 
tinued and carried, it is only reasonable to expect, to 
a successful conclusion, since a considerable gain in 
the sugar content has already been made in the three 
years the work has been in progress. 

The public hour was occupied yesterday by the 
First Division of the Third-year Class with declama- 
tions as follows: J. D. Trumbull, "Impurities in the 
Air;" Harriet Vandivert, "A Description of Corea;" 
J. M. Westgate, "The Bread and Butter Question;" 
Elsie Waters, "The Grammar of Life;" O. A. Sting- 
ley, "A Desire for War;" C. F. Doane, "The Power 
of Knowledge;" Frances Thackrey, "Julius Caesar;" 
M. G. Spaulding, "An American Idea;" Gertrude 
Stump, "The Heritage of Culture;" F. E. Uhl, "The 
March of Mind." The exercises were opened with a 
selection by the College Orchestra, and pleasingly 
varied with a vocal duet, "Shells of the Ocean," by 
Lorena Helder and Mabel Selby. 

The Horticultural Department shipped last Tues- 
day 51 varieties of choice grapes to Mr. John E. Frost, 
Land Commissioner of the A. T. and S. F. Ry. These 
will form a part of the display which that company 
will make of Kansas food products at the Food and 
and Health Exhibit at Boston. The following is 
quoted from Mr. Frost's letter of acknowledgment: 
"The five cases of grapes arrived in good condition 
this morning, and will be forwarded to Boston this 
evening. I have catalogued all fully, and Hon. Fred 
Wellhouse who is in charge of this exhibit at Boston 
will take particular pains to give the College full and 
proper credit for its fine collection. I am greatly 



L. C. Criner, '92, teaches at Oakley. 

John Davis, '90, is Principal of the Ashland schools. 

H. N. Whitford, '90, is Principal of Schools at Wake- 
field. 

S. N. Chaffee, '91, is a student in the State Normal 
School this year. 

W. W. Hutto, '91, will teach the St. George school 
the coming year. 

J. C. Bayless, Second-year in 1893-4, farms the home 
place near Melvern. 

J. D. Riddell, '93, studies medicine in Kansas City, 
rooming with Ben Skinner. 

V. I. Sandt, '94, leaves today for Marshall County, 
where he will spend the winter teaching. 

C. J. Peterson, '93, is teaching an eight-months' 
school near Paxico, Wabaunsee County. 

Ethel Patten, Fourth-year, has been kept from 
classes the last of the week by an attack of inter- 
mittent fever. 

John Stingley, '94, is traveling salesman for the 
Blue Valley Foundry of Manhattan, covering Eastern 
Kansas and Western Missouri. 

M. C. Finley, First-year in 1892-3, and for the past 
summer employed on the College Farm, takes up 
studies in the Kansas City Medical College. 

J. A. Sankey, student in 1888-9, is a member of the 
Class of '95, College of Emporia, and managing edi- 
tor of College Life, the organ of that institution. 

B. W. Vickery, First- year in 1892-3, spent Friday 
at the College visiting friends. He is on the way to 
Kansas City, where he begins studies in dentistry. 

J. B. Thoburn, '93, is a Director in the National 
Boys' League. The League publishes a lively paper, 
the Earnest Christian, from the headquarters in Denver. 



partments m ° Vin8r ° f Library ' B °tanical, and Entomological De- 
Some of these expenditures are such as should be met from 
«?, P , ro S nat i on . 8 n fo £.. ge S? ral "Pairs and buildings, but as the 
Mate Board of Public Works have found it necessary to use the 
current repairs appropriation for completing the new Steam 
I'lant and its connections with buildings, we recommend that 
such expenditures be carried in the Executive and Mechanical 
Departments until such time as the Legislature may make the 
necessary appropriation. Ed. Secrest, Chairman. 

The Committee on Employes reported the selection 
of Mr. H. K. Brooks as Foreman of the Iron Shops, in 
place of Mr. Geo. Webb, who declined the appoint- 
ment. 

The following expenditures were authorized: For 
tools and supplies for zoology classes, $24.00; for 
tools and stock for grafting classes, $30.00; for music 
stands, $7.50; for carpets purchased from the four 
societies, $25.00 and $15.00; for electric lighting in 
basement rooms, $90; for fire hose, $75.00. 

Prof. Georgeson was authorized to exchange stock 
for a new Jersey bull. 

The estimates of the Council for Station expen- 
ditures during the next quarter were approved and 
$300 added for irrigation. 

The President and Secretary of the Board were 
authorized to request from the U. S. Secretary of War 
additional equipment for the Military Department, 
and to give the necessary bond. The matter of furn- 
ishing additional uniforms was referred to the State 
Legislature. 

Prof. Hood was authorized to provide for the 
security of the class-room floor over the library. 

The following resolution was adopted after discus- 
sion in joint session: — 

Resolved, That Higher Mathematics and Political Economy 
be added as electives to the Post-graduate course, and be count- 
ed at the option of the student in lieu of other studies now re- 
quired in the course for Post-graduates, rule first in the cata- 
logue being amended by adding: "If Higher Mathematics or 
Political Economy be taken as a third study, due credit will be 
given in estimating proficiency." 

The Board adjourned to Tuesday, Feb. 5, 1895, at 
3:30 p. m. 



Analysis of Attendance. 

At this date the total enrollment numbers 452, divid- 
ed among the classes as follows: — 



Classes. 



Post-graduate 
Fourth-year. . . 

Third-year 

Second-year . 

First-year 

B 



Boys. 

6 
36 
61 

54 
90 
39 

286 



Girls. 

10 
22 
34 
31 
60 
9 

166 



students 434 are under-graduates 



Total. 

16 

58 
95 
85 
150 
48 

452 
who 



Board Meeting. 

The regents were in session this week from Tues- 
day afternoon to Friday noon, including joint meet 
ings of the Board and Faculty on Tuesday evening 
and Thursday afternoon. All were present. 

The usual routine of auditing accounts was com- 
pleted, and the treasury found in good condition, 
though the present income is scarcely sufficient to 
meet the increasing wants of larger classes in ad- 
vanced studies. 

Regents Hoffman and Kelly were appointed a com- 
mittee to assist Pres. Fairchild in drafting the bi- 
ennial report to the Governor; and Regents Street, 
Stratford, and Hoffman were appointed a committee 
on legislation. 

The Committee on Grounds and Buildings, to which 
all necessary repairs and changes in connection with 
the transfer of departments to the new building had 
been entrusted, made the following report, which 
was adopted: — 

To the Board of Regents:— 

Your committee on Grounds and Buildings beg leave to report 
the authorization of the following expenditures in preparation 
for the opening of the College year: — 

1. Repairs, painting, and black-boards in the old Library. 

2. Black-board and stools for new drawing-room in attic of 
main building. 

3. Black-board in Seminary, new building. 

4. Kalsomining in Chemical Laboratory. 

5. Curtains for east, south, and west windows in new build- 
ing. 

6. Excavation for coal-pit, and cover for the fame. 

7. Paving boiler-room with old brick. 

8. Construction of car for moving coal. 

9. Completion of grading and construction of walks to and 
about the new building. 

10. Patching of the roof of the barn. 

11. Pointing of wall ot President's house. 

12. Papering and painting of classroom, Mechanic's Hall. 

13. Wire mats for outside doors. 

14. Kalsomining and whitewashing of drill-room, Armory. 



Total 

Of these 
come from 60 Kansas Counties and 8 other States, as 
follows: — 

Anderson 2, Atchison 3, Bourbon 4, Brown 6, Chase 2, 
Cherokee 2, Clay 5, Cloud 1, Coffey 4, Comanche 1, 
Cowley 1, Dickinson 5, Doniphan 2, Douglass 3, Elk 

6, Ellsworth 1, Finney 3, Ford 1, Franklin 3, Geary 
15, Greenwood 4, Harper 2, Jackson 7, Jefferson 10, 
Jewell 3, Johnson 11, Kiowa 1, Logan 1, Leavenworth 

7, Lincoln 2, Linn 2, Lyon 3, McPherson 2, Marion 2 
Marshall 6, Meade 2, Miami 1, Mitchell 1, Montgomery 
1, Morris 1, Nemeha 5, Neosho 1, Osage 13, Osborne 
3, Ottawa 1, Phillips 5, Pottawatomie 16, Republic 1, 
Rice 1, Riley 156, Rooks 2, Russell 12, Saline 3, Shaw- 
nee 13, Wabaunsee 12, Washington 4, Wilson 2. Wood- 
son 5, Wyandotte 4; total 417. Nebraska 3, Oklaho- 
ma 2, Arkansas 1, Missouri 6, Illinois 2, Texas 1, 
Kentucky 1; total 17. 

Of the total enrollment, 149 are here for the first 
time. Eighty-four were born in Kansas, one in Ger- 
many, and the remainder in other States of the 
Union. 

These new students were admitted to College as 
follows: By examination, 59; diplomas from county 
course of study, 40; approved city schools above 
grammar grade, 35; Kansas teachers' certificates, 11; 
other colleges, 4. 

Eighty-one plan a full course of study here, 57 will 
take a partial course, and 11 are undecided. 

Notes from the College Farm. 

Empress Josephine IV. increased her family this 
week by a fine heifer calf. The College Farm now 
posesses three of her heifers got by the prize bull 
Sylvia's Chief. With these and such a noted bull as 
Princess Pel's Mechthilde's Sir Henry to breed to, 
the College will have a herd of Holstein Friesians to 
be proud of. 

Experiments in feeding wheat will be in order this 
winter. Several hundred bushels on hand, with sev- 
en hundred and fifty bushels just shipped in at a cost 
of 47>£ cents per bushel, will be used for this purpose. 
The steer feeding this winter will be with wheat. 

The wheat fields are green once more, and are a 
pleasant contrast to the dry, barren fields of a month 
ago. 

There is considerable interest at present in win- 
ter oats. Plats of some of our common varieties 
have been planted this fall to see it they will live 
through the winter. Although we have used our 
hardiest varieties, some of which are advertised as 
winter oats, we have all reason to believe that they 
will winter kill. Last spring some of these varieties 
were up before the March freeze and were badly 
froze out. Every fall there is a great deal of volun- 
teer oats on the wheat ground that gets a good start 
before frosts, and while they stand the first light 
freezes, the first severe freeze chills them. The mild 
winters of the Southern States make winter oats a 
possibility, but the variety is yet to be found that 
will live through the average Kansas winter. 

The Perine's Plow Works of Topeka Kansas have 
furnished one of their subsoil plows for trial. It has 
been used to subsoil for wheat this fall, and will be 
used to subsoil ground this fall for corn next year. 
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The present condition of the ground makes it very 
hard work. The late rains have wet down from sev- 
en to eight inches, but below this the ground is very 
hard and dry. Under these conditions it tikes two 
large teams to pull it, running seven inches below 
eight-inch plowing. The plow is built so that it 
could go five or six inches deeper. It pulls consider- 
able lighter than the old-fashoned subsoil plow, but 
does not loosen the ground between the furrows as 
well, but probably good enough for all purposes. 

The poles have been set and the wires will be put 
on next week, and then a twelve-horse-power motor 
at the barn run by the dynamo atthe new steam plant, 
will furnish power in the future, and the old engine 
will be laid aside. F- C. Burtis. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 

Student Editors.-?. J. Smith, W. H. Phipps, Ethel Patten. 

Ionian Society— President, Dora Thompson; Vice President, 
Mary Wilkin; Recording 'Secretary, Maud Rennet*; Corres 
oonding Secretary, Ellen Norton; Treasurer, Mabel Cotton; 
Marshal Emelie Pfuetze; Board of Directors, Laura McKeen, 
Flora Day, Mabel Selby'. Meets on Friday afternoon at 2:30 
o'clock. Admits to membership ladies only. 

Webster SoriV/K-President.tF. J. Smith; Vice President, EH. 
Fr ^ m ' n . Recording Secretary George Dean; Corresponding 
Secretary' A? G Bittman; Treasurer, Mark Wheeler; Critic, 
T W Morse; Marshal, J. 'b. Norton; Board of .Directors, J. V. 
Patten7 E G. Gibson J. C. Wilkin, EC. Trembly, R. W. 
B?shoff. Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits 
to menbership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Societv.— President, R. J. Barnett; Vice President, C. 
A^hlonf^ecoVding Secretary, R S. Kellogg; Correspond- 
in* Secretary, E. C. Joss; Treasurer, Wm. Anderson; Critic* w. 
l"joss- Marshal, F. W McQuaid; Board of J>"* ci °™ b * v ™- 
Conrad J. J. Johnson, A. L. "Peter, W. L. Hall, J . A. Uawiey. 
Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to member- 
ship gentlemen only. 

Altha Beta •SowV/K.-Prcsident, W. H. Phipps; Vice President, 
Ella Palmer; Recording Secretary, Grace Secrest; Correspond- 
t«Z <£?retarv J?B. S. Norton; Treasurer, R. W. Rader; Critic, 
b n e g rt?u e "e et Ha y ;e J „-sr Marshal, 'Mary Paddleford^ Board of V, 

Meets ! Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to member- 
ship both ladies and gentlemen. 

September 21st. 
The new Ionian room was crowded when the So- 
ciety was called to order after the lecture. The : So- 
ck tv was opened by congregational singing, Miss 
Welder at the organ. Miss Wilkin led in devotion. 
The new officers were installed and took their places. 
Mabel Selby was elected as a member of the Board 
of Directors, Ada Rice being unable to serve. The 
program opened with a vocal solo by Rena Helder, 
-The Sweetest Story Ever Told." This was follow- 
ed by an impersonation of the little girl at the ball 
2 by Daisy Day. The "Oracle," with the motto, 
"Well Sgun is half done," editor Ethel Patten, was 
well filled with hints and suggestions, interspersed 
with bits of fun and other good things. An miperson- 
aUon by MabelSelby, "The Man that Wrote After the 
Ball " sung to the tune of "They're after Me," was 
very amusing. Miriam Swingle gave a review of 
"Bitter Sweet," by J. G. Holland. Dora Thompson 
and Alice Quintard entertained the Society with a 
Guitar duetf They responded to a hearty encore with 
another selection. Gertie Lyman sang a parody on 
"Daisy Bell," accompanying herself on the guitar. 
Sadie Stingley closed the program with a guitar solo 
The members told how they earned their dollar for 
furnishing the new Society Hall, many amusing ex- 
periences being related. &• *«• «• 

September 22nd. 
p. E. Uhl led the Websters in devotion. 



cers elect .with the exception of Corresponding becre- 
SS, wereTnaugurated P F,E.Uhl I was appointed to till 
the vacancy for the evening. E. B. Patten HA. 
French and C. E.Tennison were elected and initiat- 
ed as members. The question, "Is the College drift- 
in^ awav from the farmer?" was affirmed by E. H. 
wfblK «d G. Wheeler, while W. H . Steuart and 
J V Patten denied the argument. The affirmative 
said-' This College was founded for the purpose of 
scientific research to benefit the farmer; if it fa.ls in 
th\t its object is averted. The College has improved, 
but not along the lines in which it is most neeaed;name- 
ly the dairy and sheep industry. A separate Chair of 
Political Economy has, unnecessarily been added. 
The drawing, which has been added to the new course, 
is an addition to the mechanical, but does not benefit 
the agricultural department. The increased number 
of afternoon industrials is a great uetriment to those 
who are working their way through College. But a 
small per cent of those graduating have become far- 
mers Among the points brought forward by the 
nega ive were: we are accustomed to think the old 
better than the new, the College course is thought of 
in this way by many. As each year advances, eco- 
nomics become more and more important to the 
fanners and this branch can be taught better by one 
who has'made the subject a study. Some changes in 
the course of study are the outgrowth of advance- 
mint in the standard required to graduate 10 tr.e 
common schools. Drawing indirectly aids the farm- 
ed plans for the buildings, etc. The Society decid- 
ed in favor of the affirmative. S A. McDowell deliv- 
ered an extra* from a speech of Henry W. Grady, in 
which "graphically described the portion of a 
wounded soldier. The first issue «f the Reporter 
Triited bv J B. Dorman, bore the motto, "Beware of 
the hvonot st est he make a mule of you." "Meth- 
ods oY StX " "An Essay on Sleep," and "Option, 
of the Day" were ti tW of selectio ns. F. E- U. 

September 21st. 
TVip Aloha Beta Society and a large number of vis- 
itors assembled in the new Society Hall at 2:30. with 
Vke-Pre.ident Phipps in the ; chair. A guitar solo 
was rendered by Con Buck. Prayer by R. W Cloth- 
i£ The officers for the present term were then in- 
stalled The Society was next entertained by a 
Quartette, Misses Elva and Inez Palmer, Jennie and 
Kittie Smith. Geo. Fryhofer delivered an oration on 
the Bene" ts of Society. A. E. Ridenour next spoke 



in his enthusiastic manner of Society work and pros- 
pects. The debate was on the question, Does the 
K. S. A. C. afford a more practical education to 
young men than to young women?" R. W. Clothier 
on the affirmative argued that the education that 
enables one to make the most money and thus to be 
the happiest is the most practical. The scientific 
course offered bv this College is in this way better 
adapted to men, "as comparatively few women are en- 
gaged in scientific pursuits. Many branches of the 
course were shown to be of importance to men while 
of little interest to women. The record of graduates 
shows more prominent men than women. Miss Ha- 
vens on the negative showed that much of the lec- 
tures and practice work of the young men is of little 
use to them, while that which young ladies receive 
may be put in practice every day at home. Only thirty- 
four out of the two hundred and thirty-eight male 
graduates are practical farmers, while forty-three 
ladies out of one hundred twenty are making use of 
their training as practical house wives. Even though 
they may not make as much money as the men, they 
are as well fitted for living happy lives. The judges 
decided unanimously in favor of the negative, lhe 
"Gleaner," with contributions by honorary members, 
was presented by Nora Fryhofer, after which a ten 
minute recess was pleasantly spent by members and 
visitors in social conversation. Music, violin and 
orjran, R. W. Clothier and Grace Secrest. A sym- 
posium on how our College benefits us at home, very 
instructive and entertaining, was presented as fol- 
lows: On the Farm, J. M. Westgate; In the -Kitchen, 
Grace Secrest; In the Orchard, R. W. Rader. The 
business of the session was full of interest, and after 
a highly appreciated treat in the way of a short talk 
from Regent Secrest the Society adjourned feeling 
that the prospects for a successful year's work are 
very bright. J - B. b. JN. 

September 22nd. 
The Hamiltons were called to order promptly at 
eitrht o'clock by Vice President Barnett. F.A.Dawley 
led in prayer. The officers elected for the term were 
installed by Marshal Adams. President Barnett re- 
sponded to the calls for an inaugural with a few well- 
worded remarks, reminding us of our duty to the 

Society. The program of the e Y enin £ ™* P^<L° y r 
V. Maelzer with a declamation entitled, -trout 
Fishing at an Elevation of Three Thousand Feet. 
Music, guitar duet, by C. W. Lyman and B. W. Con- 
rad. They were heartily encored and responded with 
another duet. Wm. Anderson, in an essay, described 
a few comical experiences of the past vacation, lhe 
debate on the question, "Resolved, that the adoption 
of a single tax would be advisable," was argued af- 
firmatively by R. S. Kellogg and F. W McQuaid 
they claiming that since all people should have equal 
chances to produce wealth, the land which yields 
this wealth should be more equally distributed, l ax- 
ing- on land values only would tend to discourage 
land speculation; it would make the holder either im- 
prove "or sell, thus giving the land into the hands of 
actual producers. The government need not own the 
land, but tax only on land value, irrespective of im- 
provements. The community determines the rent, 
therefore it ought rightfully to be expended for the 
benefit of the community. C. F. Doane and R. R. 
Denny, in refuting the arguments of the affirmative, 
argued that lands are now taxed too heavily, because 
of there being so many non-taxable institutions in 
the country. Government ownership of lands would 
make permanent improvements on lands insecure. 
It would be an unjust system, because many paying 
industries only occupy a small area of ground, yet 
the tax would be relatively small as compared with 
the actual amount invested. Society decided in favor 
of affirmative. After recess C. E. Pincomb delivered 
an excellent oration entitled, "Vacation Experi- 
ences." A splendid edition of the Recorder was pre- 
sented by B. W. Conrad, motto. "We have had option, 
but now" we receive compulsion." A. L. Peter de- 
scribed in detail the various improvements and 
changes of the bicycle. Under propositions for mem- 
bership, several new names were presented for con- 
sideration. "" ' 



College Business. 



Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the 
Loan Commissioner. . , . 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, are paid at the office of theTreasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Oreo. J. . 
Fairchlld, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Supt. J. S, C. Thompson. .... * »,.«. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committee on i Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 

artments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 

"rofessors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its wo«,- 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may he od- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
te Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 

etary ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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A NEW BLACKBOARD COHPflSS. 

The Mechanical Depart- 
ment has produced a new black- 
board compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. They are made of 
highly finished and with an Improved 
. large friction and binding surface. Kay- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
to have. Handy to use. Handy to care for. Get one. ,75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, supt., 
Manhattan, Kan. 




seasoned cherry, 
joint, presenting 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



■'OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
1 Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kanaaa. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down tow n. Always glad to Bee yon. 

; — ■ ■*— 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, Inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. ^^^^^^^^^^ 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store In 
. Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, Invite 
students and all other College people to _ca 1 1 and .examlM 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men s 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 



M 



KNOSTMAN, the Clothier, offers a great variety of 

clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the times. 

fail 



w . 

Call without Fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



O A SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. 
.Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 



R 



E LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
. 'and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



K. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. 



. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
, ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold P"«. etc- 
Repairing of watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and J ewel ^. d ° n . e 
promptly and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all 
warranted watch work. 308 Povnlz Ave 



To Young Farmers. 

When the proper time comes, and you have saved 
some money, start out for yourself. Don't start too 
soon. It is easier to make a thousand dollars now as 
an employe than it will be in the first few years of 
running things for yourself. 

Don't deceive yourself with the idea that you know 
it all. Nobody has ever got to this alarming degree 
of perfection yet. It is wisdom to take and keep the 
attitude of a learner now and in later life. It is well 
not to have too much faith in others, but be equally 
anxious to avoid becoming a suspicious man. Thee 
is not a scarcity of honest men in the world. 

Keep yourself well informed as to what is going on 
in your town and State especially, and have a gen- 
eral knowledge of the world's affairs. Such infor- 
mation is attainable only through good papers but 
for every five dollars expended for these you will get 
the value of ten dollars to twenty dollars in return. 

Avoid enterprises with which you are not ac- 
quainted, that are foreign to your business, especial- 
ly if you are to furnish the money, or labor, which is 
the *ame thing, and somebody else the experience. 

Keep out of speculation, and stick to business. 
Short cuts to wealth are few and far between. The 
temptation may be great, but will usually be found a 
phantom of sorrow and severity. 

Never be jealous of the success of another. Noth- 
ing so embitters life as the unattainable or whimper- 
ing for "what might have been."-*7?oW Stntth, m 
Farm Journal. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles 
and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
. prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist, 
for painless extracting. 



The famed Odontunder used 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



TMfwifY ,he ohotographer, will henceforth make photographs 
D fT»r students ai : special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery ori Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade. Prices that wifl suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. ^ m 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on, P°y"t* Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 

wagon. _____^ ^^^""""^ 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



^ BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a . spe- 
6 cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sb'.p, 
South Second Street. ______^^__i^ 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE- 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoas, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladles 
Wraps, lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer} v. ire In 
connection. ^ __ i ^___ __ __ __ ^_ 

EB PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Stiee* 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part o« Housekeeping Goods .School 
Rooks Stationery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats ana caps, 
5ry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge. 
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F. C. Burtis, M. Sc, Agriculture. 

D. H. Otis, B. Sc, Agriculture. 
F. C. Sears, B. Sc, Horticulture. 
J. B. S. Norton, Botanyt 

F. W. Dcnn, B. SC, Irrigation. 



WITH THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. III. 

BY H.G. CAVENAUGH, 

(Captain 13th U. S. Infantry). 

THE policy of General Hooker was, and I think 
has ever been, believed to have been the best. 
The sudden change of plan by Lee demonstrates it 
beyond a question. 

Notwithstanding the change of commanders, with 
some modification of orders in the destinations of the 
different corps, on Monday, the 29th of June, about 
seven o'clock A. m., we continued the march toward 
Harrisburg. We passed through Mount Pleasant, 
Liberty, Johnstown, Middleburg, and halted after 
midnight at Uniontown, having marched about thirty- 
three miles. It was said at the time to have been 
the longest distance made by an entire corps (which 
usually numbers about thirty-three to thirty-five 
thousand men) during the war. Long before night- 
fall most of the troops were fagged out and suffering 
greatly, and it was only with resolute endurance and 
perseverance they kept moving, having been informed 
that it was of the utmost importance that we should 
reach Uniontown that night. It was a noticeable 
fact that but few fires were lighted and but little 
coffee made, which was usually the first thing done 
on halting after a hard day's march. My recollec- 
tion is that there were not forty men with the colors 
of the regiment when we filed into a field for the 
night. 

We remained in bivouac the next day and mustered 
the command, many for the last time. But little cer- 
emony was gone through with, little attention paid to 
cleanliness, soldierly appearance, or in fact to any- 
thing else. We all anticipated hard work and severe 
fighting, as it was known that our cavalry was in 
touch with Lee's army. 

Early on July 1st we marched through Tarrytown to 
within a few miles of Gettysburg, where we halted, 
but for only a few minutes, when we received orders 
to hurry up, that two corps — among which was Gen- 
eral Reynolds, who was or had been in command of 
the two advance corps on the left of the army — had 
been engaged beyond the town, had been hard press- 
ed, and sustained heavy losses. We continued until 
dark, then halted about two miles from the battle- 
field. Firing had been distinctly heard by us for some 
time before going into camp. The retreat of our 
troops through the town to Cemetery Ridge and dark 
coming on put a stop to the fighting for that day. 

At daylight the next morning we moved into line 
of battle on the ridge south of Gettysburg. Just 
after forming line our regiment was thrown out as 
skirmishers about three-quarters of a mile to the 
front, facing west, where we remained for several 
hours with orders not to bring on an engagement. 
The line was attacked several times; we merely held 
our ground. Several rushes were made by the enemy 
for a barn hold by us. but owing to the order not to 
bring on an engagement, part of the line was ordered 
to the rear. That part of the line at the barn held 
its ground and captured several officers and about 
sixty of the enemy's men. 

The Lieutenant Colonel of my regiment, who was 
in command of it at the time, was placed in arrest 
by General Hancock for permitting or ordering the 
line to retire. He was kept in arrest during the bal- 
ance of the battle. During the afternoon we were 
relieved from the advance line, and returned to the 
original line. The regiment was assigned a posi- 
tion in an orchard behind a stone fence, about 
six to eight hundred yards from General Meade's 
head-quarters. Our line faced west and nearly par- 
allel to the Einmettsburgpike. 

During the morning, and while we were on the 
skirmish line, heavy fighting was going on at our 
left flank, which resulted in that portion of the line 
held by the third Corps, which should have joined 
the left of ours, being driven back, it having been 
posted too far to the front, its right flank in 
the air and its left center forming a right angle, 
which gave the enemy an opportunity which they 
immediately took advantage of to enfilade both 

ways. 

The First Division of our Corps, which the Third 
Corps shculd have joined, was withdrawn from its 
position and hurriedly sent to assist in repelling the 
strong and determined attack at the angle, as was 
also nearly all the First, the Fifth and the Twelfth 
Corps. It required them all, and it was only after a 
fearful struggle the attack was repelled and not with- 
out great slaughter; then only by a new line of bat- 
tle havng been formed in the rear, where it should 
have been originally. 



The withdrawal of the Twelfth Corps from the 
extreme right of our line, which rested on Culp's Hill, 
left that position to be held by only one brigade, and 
about this time a spirited attack was made on that 
part of the line, which, owing to its curved formation, 
was our rear. We felt in rather a precarious situa- 
tion, more especially that night when we heard that 
the rebels under General Early with Johnson's di- 
vision had made a lodgment there. The point being 
only a short distance from General Meade's head- 
quarters and within easy reach of our reserve 
artillery, a night attack there in conjunction with 
an advance on our front by the enemy would, no 
doubt, have thrown us into great confusion, and 
would have probably caused a panic or retreat; for 
it must be remembered that for some time during 
the absence of our first division there were no troops 
on our immediate left, and had there been an attack 
on that place there would have been no troops to 
stop it. On the return of the Twelfth Corps to its 
original position on the right of our line, the next 
morning, after a stubborn resistance Johnson's di- 
vision was driven out of the works so easily won by 
him; and although several unsuccessful attempts 
were* made by him to retake and hold them, no ma- 
terial advantage was gained, and our line was again 
intact, continuous, and strong from Culp's Hill to 
Round Top. 

The line of battle on Cemetery Ridge followed its 
formation, which was that of a fish hook, the point 
being Culp's Hill, and the eye Round Top. 

THE MOLE CRICKET. 

BY PROF. E. A. POPENOE. 

FROM the number of specimens received with the 
request for name and habits, the mole cricket 
must be more than usually abundant this fall. This 
insect is likely to attract attention by its peculiar 
form and awkward motions, and, with the tendency to 
associate dangerous character with a strange shape, 
people are prone to regard the odd insect as poison- 
ous. To answer several inquiries the following ac- 
count is written: — 

The mole cricket, though superficially so different, 
has a close systematic relationship with the common 
cricket, belonging to the same family (Gryllidae), 
though to a distinct tribe of that family (GrylMalpii). 
In this tribe almost all parts of the body undergo a 
peculiar modification from the type to fit them for 
progression in their underground habitat. The head 
is conical, mole-like, adapted for pushing through 
the soil in which the insects live, and with the pro- 
thorax is protected from crushing by a thick, horny 
integument. The anterior legs, which in the com- 
mon cricket are fitted for walking, in this form are 
fitted for digging; for which function they are enlarg- 
ed, compressed, and the blade-like outer portions 
armed with stout teeth, the whole member being 
so constructed as to admit of forcible lateral motion. 
In using these peculiar mole-like feet, they are drawn 
close to the sides of the head and are then thrust ob- 
liquely backward or sidewise, their digging action 
being assisted by the forward push of the pointed 
head and prothorax, and thus the insect makes its 
way through the soft earth, its motions greatly re- 
sembling those of the mole under similar circum- 
stances. The wings of the adult mole cricket are not 
greatly different from those of the true crickets, the 
lower in one of our species being ample for purposes 
of flight, and the upper being suited by their heavier 
texture to serve as protecting organs for the more 
delicate under pair. In the male mole cricket, as in 
the common cricket, the upper wings serve a special 
purpose as musical organs, the note being produced 
by the friction of the rasp-like heavy veins when the 
wings are drawn one over the other, and intensified 
greatly by the tense membrane between the veins. 
Most people are familiar with the call note so pro- 
duced, a loud, continuous repetition like the words 
"kirk, kirk, kirk," heard more commonly along damp 
ground, as near the border of streams, yet few recog- 
nize its origin. Though difficult sometimes to locate, 
the singer may be surprised at the mouth of the bur- 
row and even observed at his performance, though as 
he is specially sensitive to the jarring of the soil by 
a foot tread, an approach may silence the song by 
frightening the insect into his retreat. 

Being amply provided with wings, it is to be ex- 
pected that the insect should use them, and in its noc- 
turnal flight it is occasionally attracted by a bright 
light, and brought to the notice of the curious. Dur- 
ing the day the mole crickets are mostly concealed, 
and, except on cloudy days, are quiet. For food they 
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eat the roots of various plants, though not to an in- 
jurious extent in this country, so far as reported. In 
the ability of the insect to bite or sting, or to inflict a 
poisonous wound of any character, there is not the 
slightest reason for belief. 



AN IRRIGATION EXPERIHENT. 

BY PROF. HOWARD M. JONES. 

ENTERPRISE, Kansas, is well named. Its citizens 
are enterprising. Mr. C. B. Hoffman, a Regent 
of this College, has in hand a most commendable 
project, namely, the irrigation of- a hundred and 
twenty acre tract at Enterprise. It is bottom land, 
situated on the bank of the Smoky Hill River. If 
present prospects of success are realized, the tract 
will ultimately be increased to two hundred acres. 
The best engineering will be employed. Fully as 
much attention will be paid to draining as to flood- 
ing. Part of the ditching will be used for both 
purposes. In East Central Kansas, where a whole 
season may be wet, or at least where continued and 
heavy rains may immediately succeed an irrigation, 
crops may be badly damaged, or destroyed altogether, 
by a super-abundance of moisture. By a complete 
system of draining the water supply at all times will 
be under complete control, thus insuring success. 

The water supply for this farm *s ample. It will be 
pumped by water-power. A dam and wheel, already 
employed by Mr. Hoffman in his milling business, 
will be utilized for this purpose. The pump will 
have a capacity of 150,000 gallons per hour. Two- 
thirds of such a pumping capacity can put three 
inches of water on one hundred and twenty acres 
every five days. 

It has been repeatedly noticed that crops do best 
Where there is an ample supply of moisture from be- 
neath. Even with a plentiful supply from above, if 
the subsoil be baked, the distribution is not the best. 
It is proposed to operate the plant during the winter, 
thus saturating the subsoil. Thus the crops will 
have on tap, as it were, a subterranean reservoir. 
If there be an excess of water at planting time, the 
drainage already mentioned will provide for it. With 
such a stock of moisture in store in the spring,,it may 
be that seasons will frequently occur in which very 
little irrigation, or none, will be necessary during the 
growing time. 

The plan is to allot in small parcels of five or ten 
acres, twenty being the maximum. These allotments 
will be farmed out to small cultivators, who unaided 
could not avail themselves of irrigation privileges 
through lack of capital. In addition t:> the water, 
Mr. Hoffman will supply teams also, whenever the 
tenants need them, effecting a happy combination 
of capital and labor, 

All Kansans, but especially those of the east and 
east-central parts of the State, will watch this ex- 
perimental stage. Here is a case where private 
enterprise is undertaking alone what the Experiment 
Station is carrying on at another point. Aside from 
its experimental value in irrigation, the undertaking 
will furnish a good object lesson in high culture. 
Kansas has, in common with other States where land 
is plenty and labor scarce, gone to the extreme of ex- 
tensive agriculture; often extensive failure has fol- 
lowed. What is needed now is intensive culture. If 
irrigation leads, even by indirection, to higher cul- 
ture, it will be a great blessing to the "land-poor" 
farmer. 



SUCCESS THE REWARD OF LABOR. 

BY W. L. HALL, '96. 

WHEN a man's name is brought into public at- 
tention by some note-worthy action, it is his 
chief desire that it may not be immediately forgotten , 
but that it may live in the hearts of men until it be 
comes indelible. He would be like the flower that 
falls to earth, not to whither and be scattered by the 
wind, but to find its place within the hardening store 
to leave its image there to be revealed to the eye of 
future ages. In his labors he seeks the remembrance , 
perhaps the praise, of those he will never see. If a 
man is ambitious at all, such is his ambition. 

Yet of all the names that are lifted before the pub- 
lic eye how few there are who retain the prestige of 
notice once given them, and how many there are who, 
renowned today, tomorrow start on their dwindling 
way to oblivion. They have been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. Their solution of the 
problems they assayed, the schemes they sought to 
perfect, were taken up, tried, for a time and abandon- 
ed in favor of the designs of others; and they are left 
to go on their way lamenting, remembering their 
minor successes and sorrowing; for" A sorrow's crown 
of sorrow is remembering happier things." Thus 
one popular song is replaced by another. Who sang 



"McGinty" after "Annie Rooney" had been written? 
How quickly "Little Annie Rooney" sped away 
when "Ta, ra, ra, Boom de Ay" came marching up the 
hill of notoriety. It is the same with certain books, 
especially novels. The book that excites and thrills 
and charms all society one season may gather dust 
on its covers the next. 

A man's character is read in his works, and the de- 
gree of his success is marked by the favor which 
they meet in the sight of his critics. These compose 
the great, intelligent body of the public. Whatever 
original man does, he must appear before the public 
in a thorough, rigid test to prove that his accomp- 
lishment is something to be desired, something 
that appeals in its own worthiness to the mind of 
man or awakens in his heart a sentiment that pleads 
irresistibly in its favor. What is there in "Boom 
de Ay" that could render itenduring? Itis arhythmic 
jingle of syllables that is attractive because it is play- 
ful, and awakens a corresponding mood in man; but 
his playful moods are of short duration. How differ- 
ent from this is "Home, Sweet Home," that old song 
that eighty years ago struck.one of the sweetest chords 
in the harp of life. Once heard, its echo never die* 
from the human heart. Who is there who does not 
know it, and who does not know its author? It lives 
because it is worthy of life. It reminds us of associa- 
tions that are never rivalled in the world. The 
difference between these two songs is the difference 
between the unworthy and the worthy. One was a 
failure because its purpose was fickle; the other a 
success because its purpose was noble. 

I believe.then, there is a rule by which we may know 
what is and what is not to be successful and enduring. 
A man may know today whether or not the enterprise 
he engages in will be remembered beyond his time. 
Wherever you look you will find true success to be 
the result, aye, the reward of persistent labor in a 
worthy cause. True success is studied success. The 
students' world is the only world of real progress. The 
truth of this statement renders mental labor more 
encouraging, more attractive. There are men who 
rise on natural abilities to great renown, and others 
seem to shrink before their superior power. There are 
meteors that sweep the sky and pale the stars to dark- 
ness, but they are very few and very far between. 
The path of true success trends upward, — 
"The (lights by great men reached and kept 
Are not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling- upward in the night." 
If this be true, .here is inspiration for everyone who 
is willing to seek with his whole heart. The weakest 
at the outset need not despair, for bagging boys have 
come in time to find their places in the van of pro- 
gressive intellect. What a triumph is this! Yet it is in 
strict accord with the eternal law of progress, and no 
man can question its justice. To live and be honored 
in the hearts of our fellow man, we must do them 
good service; to do them good service, we must be 
constant and assiduous in every office of life. 



Road Notes. 

We need a change in our present system of making 
roads and the kind of house roof we use. In road 
making, dirt will not be used much longer— it is al- 
ways muddy. The effort has been to throw up dirt, 
and ditch to keep the water off the roads. Except 
making culvert and scraping down hills, we feel cer- 
tain that the road everywhere gets no real benefit 
from public road work. 

Our efforts to make a road by throwing up richdir t 
on the road bed is certainly no benefit; rich dirt will 
melt, and is soluble, and with rains will make mud, 
high or low. Wc should in the first place in making 
a road, scrape down the hills and fill the hollows with 
the dirt. This should be done by littles year by year 
as there is work to do it with. 

Poor hill dirt put on the rich black dirt in the hol- 
lows is wise. We should pick our road material, and not 
use everything in the dirt catalogue to make a road 
with. Use the dirt that makes little or no mud when 
it rains. Gravel, sand, or broken rocks are the only 
materials of any benefit to a road. As to using them 
now, we think it wise to begin at once on the muddy 
places to use these materials. Put them on the road 
and then make the drains on each side to carry off the 
water afterwards. — Golden *Rod. 

A ready market always exists for the best. When 
the farmer produces a batter article than the market 
contains he will not only secure a good price there- 
for, but the market will seek him the next season. 
The amount of fruit and vegetables, butter, cheese, 
and poor animals shipped to the large cities is enor- 
mous, and prices fall because such articles cannot be 
sold. Aim to get good prices by selling nothing but 
what is in demand and of the highest quality. — Col- 
man's Rural IVorld. 



About one-third of a crop depends upon the soil, 
one-third upon the seed, one-third upon care and 
cultivation, but each one must be at its best to get 
full advantage of the other. If either falls short more 
than its own proportion of the crop is likely to fall 
short. — Colman's "Rural IVorld. 



FARM NOTES FROfl VARIOUS SOURCES. 



It has been amply proved that the nutritive value 
of properly cured hay is as great as that of the grass 
from which it was made.— American Farmer. 

Intensive and not extensive farming will be the 
watchword in the future, and as larger crops are 
grown on fewer acres, there will be larger net profit. 
— Country Gentleman. 

The safest bank in which a farmer can invest his 
money is the land. Not necessarily more land, but 
in making richer and deeper and better in every way 
that which he has now.— American tAgriculturist. 

Horse breeding has not "gone to the dogs" in this 
country, nor will it ever go there. What is wanted is 
a little more brains in the business— a little clearer 
knowledge of what is wanted, and how to produce it. 
— "Rural Life. 

It does not take long to stock up with hogs or to 
get rid of them, and it will pay to try a lot of shoats 
to clean out the bushes from wet places and wild 
plants from new ground. Make a good fence and 
turn them in, and give good shelter and a little grain, 
and they will do the rest.— (Mirror and Farmer. 

If mixed farming is carried on the herd should not 
be so large as to require too large a percentage of 
land for pasture, but just large enough to fit in with 
the rotation of crops. This pre-supposes, of course, 
that there is no permanent pasture that can be re- 
lied on to furnish enough feed for the cows all sum- 
mer unless unusual seasonal conditions should pre- 
vail. — National Stockman. 

Wheat is now a rival of corn as food for stock? 
Wheat, however, is more serviceable when cracked 
or ground. For hogs it should be cracked and soaked. 
It is estimated that a bushel of wheat will produce 
about twelve pounds of pork. For young stock wheat 
should be preferred, but corn still holds its place as 
the better for fattening. A mixture of equal parts 
of wheat and corn ground together is superior as a 
general food for all kinds of stock than either of 
those articles alone. 

Examinations of children in the Boston schools and 
in country schools by President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University showed the latter to have a higher 
average intelligence. For 86 questions the knowledge 
of 36 country children ranked higher than that of the 
city children, and in many items very greatly. Presi- 
dent Hall says: "As methods of teaching grow natur- 
al we realize that city life is unnatural and that those 
who grow up without knowing the country are de- 
frauded of that without which childhood can never be 
complete and moral." 

On every farm there is a great advantage in hav- 
ing house and farm buildings as nearly as possible 
in the center of the farm. There is much loss of 
valuable time when a distance of anything more 
than a quarter of a mile has to be traversed morning, 
noon, and night in going to and from work. The 
German farmers live in villages, and some of them 
work land that is a mile or more from their homes. 
It puts them at very serious disadvantage. We have 
known farmers who have bought farms lying some 
distance apart and tried to work them both, but they 
quickly had to give up one or the other, as the waste 
of time was too great. 

It costs money to neglect repairing the»fences while 
the ground is soft. It costs money to have a poor 
fence around pastures, for the cattle to break through. 
It costs money to allow the manure to lie under the 
eaves, and fertilize the roadside or nearest stream. It 
costs money, in the extra feed required, to keep cat- 
tle and horses together loose in the same yard. It 
costs money to let the cows become poor during the 
winter, and take all summer to recover condition. It 
costs money to let the manure lay in piles all winter, 
when labor is cheap and work scarce, and draw it out 
in spring, when labor is high and work abundant.— 
American Agriculturist. 

The wife cleans house, why should not we clean 
the farm? Draw the old stumps and logs into large 
piles and burn them. Cut out all thorn trees and 
bushes. Pick up all stones in the pasture as well as 
in the meadow. Do not stop when you get to the 
wood lot. Go right through until you run against 
your neighbor's fence. In the spring go over the 
fields with some grass seed and sow a little wherever 
anything was removed, or on any bare spot. This 
will pay in dollars and cents as well as anything you 
can do, making the farm look more attractive to peo- 
ple passing by, who will say, "There is a prosperous 
farmer." — Stockman and Farmer. 

There are many things which are pretty and de- 
sirable which the majority of farmers cannot obtain. 
There are many other things which are properly de- 
scribed by the same terms which all might secure with 
but little trouble or expense, but which too many are 
content to do without. One of these is a neat door 
yard. Such a yard costs but a trifle, yet it adds 
greatly to the appearance of the farm and the beau- 
ty of the home. The front yard should be kept free 
from sticks, stone, waste paper, and rubbish of every 
kind. Whatever is stored in the back yard should 
be neatly arranged. As the grass in the front yard 
should be cut every few days, either with a lawn 
mower or scythe, there will be the loss of a little hay, 
but there is other land enough upon which this crop 
may be grown. Any farmer can spare a little plot 
of ground upon which his children can romp and 
which can be kept for their use and for improving 
ing the appearance of the home. The farm ought to 
be pretty as well as productive. While most of the 
land should be made to yield a financial return, the 
door-yard should be made a beautiful spot rather 
than a field upon which to grow farm crops. — Agri- 
cultural Epitomist. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring- Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-96. 
Pall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a; par. The law requires that no bonds be 
sold at par or less without being- first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultu ral College. Address 
E. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL N0TE5. 



New students appear daily, though the Chapel looks 
full already. 

A temporary coal shed is being- erected on the west 
side of the new power house. 

The Cadet Band discoursed good music as a pre- 
lude to the lecture yesterday. 

Grace Secrest, Third-year, attended the Holmen- 
Christensen wedding at Mariadahl on Thursday. 

The College Cadet Corps, 190 strong, make the drill 
ground lively every afternoon about four o'clock. 

Two football teams are being organized, and about 
Thanksgiving Day there will be a test for local 
supremacy. 

The incandescent lamps furnished light for the 
Webster and Hamilton societies for the first time 
Saturday night. 

Pres. Fairchild is invited to share in the dedicatory 
exercises of the Spooner Library at the University 
next Wednesday. 

Prof. Walters has read proof this week upon the 
final sheets of the first volume of his text-book in In- 
dustrial Drawing. 

Mrs. Graham, President of the Christian Womens' 
Board of Missions, attends the annual convention of 
that body at Ottawa this week. 

Steam heat from the new plant was turned on in 
the buildings Friday morning with no apparent 
defect in plan or workmanship. 

Prof. Mason has gone to Garden City on business 
connected with the irrigation experiments, and will 
take in the Finney County fair. . 

Mr. Hopkins, student in 1876, called at the College 
on Thursday. He is taking photographs at the gal- 
lery of Mr. Hoop in Manhattan. 

Company A and company C of the College Cadets 
played a game of baseball Saturday afternoon, the 
latter winning by a score of 23 to 14. 

The Calisthenics Class of twenty-five young ladies 
is under charge of Bertha Kimball, '90, and meets for 
drill in the roomy basement of Science Hall. 

A neat illustrated circular, or condensed catalogue, 
will soon be destributed for general information as 
to the College and its faculties for making education 
free. 

More students entered the State Agricultural Col- 
lege this year than last. Notwithstanding the failure 
of corn this year, that great institution continues 
to grow.— Junction City Union. 

The new wire mats at the various entrances to 
buildings are a means of cleanliness in the halls high- 
ly appreciated. They will pay for themselves shortly 
in the saving of wear upon the matting. 

Bach county superintendent will do well to see that 
his county course, if he has one, is accepted as pre- 
paring for entrance to this College. If they have no 
course, this year may be a good one to inaugurate 
such an improvement. Fifty-nine counties are now 
in our accepted list. Where are the other forty-six? 

Janitor McCreary returned on Thursday from the 
hospital in Chicago where he endured a second oper- 
ation for neuralgia of the face from which he comes 
out as good as new, ready to take up the duties so 
well performed since 1887. Hundreds of old students 
will be glad to know of the success of the operation. 

The statement going the rounds of the press that the 
Department of Physics in this College is abolished to 
make room for a new chair of political economy does 
injustice to the Board of Regents, the College, and 
Prof. Nichols, whose name is still on the Faculty 
roll. Prof. Nichols asked and received a year's leave 
of absence for study, and the Board, instead of secur- 
ing a temporary substitute in physics, asked the Fac- 
ulty to so adjust duties as to give temporary room 
for a Professor of Political Economy, who teaches 
in such other studies as may be convenient. The 
classes in physics are to be cared for by competent 
teachers. 

The second lecture in Prof. Will's series upon 
economic topics was given yesterday. Recapitulat- 
ing in routine the introductory lecture of two weeks 
ago, the lecturer gave three prominent views upon 
the great struggle for place so prominent in society: 
first, that the struggle is- the true means of advance- 
ment by the survival of the fittest; second, that the 
struggle for others should take the place of the 
struggle for self; third, that, though the struggle is 
inevitable, we need to be sure that the struggle shall 
be a fair one, in order that only the best may sur- 
vive. In any view the conditions of the struggle are 



of interest. As a foundation for discussion, the 
object for which the struggle is carried on was 
named as wealth, which is variously defined from 
various points of view, according as the satisfaction 
thought of varies. The speaker preferred the defini- 
tion which includes all satisfaction tending to wel- 
fare. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Jennie Smith, '94, teaches the school near Clarkson. 

C. R. Hutchings, '94, is spending a few weeks' 
vacation at his home near Pomona. 

Lorena M. Helder, '94, assists Prof. Brown in the 
management of his large music classes. 

J. C. Christensen, '94, teaching at Maple Hill, is 
thought to be laying plans for the capture of a State 
certificate. 

A. R. Bradshaw, student in 1893-4, is teaching near 
St. Marys to earn money for the completion of his 
course here. 

W. J. Yeoman, '94, is pursuing professional studies 
at the State Normal. He has been teaching since his 
graduation. 

E. J. Abell, Fourth-year in 1892-3, sends a copy of 
a neat and original deportment card of the Scotts- 
ville Schools, of which he is Principal. 

Margaretha E. C. Horn, '93, writes from Ann Arbor, 
Mich., of a home in the family of one of the professors 
and plans for an extensive course of study in the Un- 
iversity. 

V. I. Sandt, '94, and Alice Hood, Second-year in 
1892-3, were married Saturday, September 29th. They 
will live in Marshall County, where Mr. Sandt 
teaches a school. 

Lorena E. Clemons, '94, takes the place in the Sec- 
retary's office just vacated by Margaretha Horn, '94, 
who has gone to the University of Michigan • for 
special study- 
Frank Yeoman, Third-year in 1893-4, writes from La 
Crosse that he very much regrets being unable to 
return to College this year. He is teaching school 
where he taught a few years ago. 

A. E. Campbell, Second-year in 1890-1, writes from 
Horton, where he is employed in the Rock Island 
Railway offices, asking that information concerning 
the institution be sent to a friend who plans to attend 
College. 

J. F. Odle, '94, in the employ of Levi P. Morton, 
under H. M. Cottrell, Superintendent, has been sent 
to Oakland, N. J., to take charge of a herd of cattle 
recently imported by Mr. Morton to restock his 
Ellerslie farm . 

Clara A. Christensen, Second-year in 1887-8, was 
married, October 4th, to Mr. John Holmen, at the 
residence of the bride's parents in Mariadahl. Mr. 
and Mrs. Holmanwill be at home in Osage City after 
November 3rd. 

E. A. Allen, '87, teacher in the Chilocco Industrial 
School (Indian) at Arkansas City, writes of laboring 
with the Indian youth with results not wholly encour- 
aging, but thinks Government is following the only 
plan that will make Uncle Sam's wards self-sup- 
porting. 



The Weather for September. 

Temperature. — The mean temperature for Septem- 
ber, 1894, was 69.2°, which is 1.67° above normal. 
Since 1858, when our record began, there have been 
thirteen warmer and twenty-three cooler Septem- 
bers, the warmest being in 1865, when the mean tem- 
perature was 74.21°, and the coolest in 1868, when it 
was 60.28°. The maximum temperature for the month 
was 104°, on the 7th; the minimum, 35°, on the 30th, — 
a monthly range of 69°. The greatest daily range of 
the thermometer was 45°, on the 11th: the least, 3°, on 
the 10th. The warmest day was the 6th , with a mean of 
82°; the coldest, the 30th, with a mean of 53°. The mean 
temperature at 7 a. m. was 59.8°; at 2 p. M., 83.13 c ; at 
9 p. M., 66.93°. The mean of the maximum thermom- 
eter was 87.87°; of the minimum, 56.46°, the mean of 
these two being 72.17°. Just one half the days of the 
month the maximum thermometer registered 90° or 
higher. 

Barometer. — The mean pressure for the month was 
28.799 inches, which is slightly below normal. The 
maximum was 29.236 inches, at 7 a. m. on the 24th; 
the minimum, 28.439 inches, at 2 p. M. on the 7th, — a 
monthly range of .797 inches. The mean at 7 a. m. 
was 28.827 inches; at 2 p. m., 28.774 inches; at 9 p. m. 
28.7% inches. 

Cloudiness. — The per cent of cloudiness for the 
month was 34, which is two per cent below normal. 
There was one day, the 9th, that was entirely cloudy, 
three days were five-sixths cloudy; five, two-thirds 
cloudy; three, one-half cloudy; four, one-third cloudy; 
three, one-sixth cloudy; eleven, clear. 

Rain/all. — The total rainfall was 3.34 inches, which 
is .29 inch above normal. Rain fell on seven days, 
and was well distributed throughout the month. The 
total rainfall for the nine months of 1894 now com- 
pleted is 18.72 inches, which is 6.86 inches below the 
normal of these months for 37 years. The table fol- 



lowing shows the monthly rainfall for 1894, the 
normal, and departure from normal: — 

RAINFALL FOR 1894. 
Month. 



January — 
February. . 

March 

April ...... 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

Totals.. 



trmal. 


/«<*. 


Departure from 
Normal. 


0.84 


0.71 


-0.13 


1.07 


1.10 


0.03 


1.30 


0.67 


-0.63 


2.71 


1.33 


-1.38 


4.06 


3.78 


-0.28 


4.45 


5.05 


0.60 


4.66 


2.27 


-2.39 


3.44 


0.47 


-Z97 


3.05 


3.34 


0.29 



25.58 



18.72 



-6.8b 



The unfavorable conditions prevailing at the close 
of August have been partially overcome by the well- 
distributed rainfall of September. The question of 
stock water has become a dead issue for the present; 
creeks are running again, and wells that had failed, 
or were about to, have water once more. Pastures 
have sprung into new life, grass being as green as in 
the middle of May. Stock is doing well, on them. 
The apple crop has improved much, and winter ap- 
ples of fine appearance are now being marketed in 
considerable quantities. Wheat is mostly in, much 
of it up and growing niceiy. 

Wind. — The wind was from the south twenty five 
times; southeast, twenty times; southwest, ten times; 
east, ten times; north, seven times; northwest, five 
times; northeast, four times; west, one time; and calm 
eight times. The total run of wind for the month was 
6642 miles. This gives a mean daily velocity of 221.4 
miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 9.2 miles. The 
highest daily velocity was 393 miles, on the 28th; the 
lowest, 66 miles, on the 15th. The highest hourly 
I velocity was 27 miles, between 9 and 10 a.m. on the 
29th. 

The following table gives a comparison with the 
preceding Septembers: — 
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WIND RECORD. 



September. 
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27 



C. M. Breese, Observer. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



September 29th. 
The Hamilton Society was called to order by Pres- 
ident Barnett. Roll call. Prayer, W. L. Hall. Owing 
to the absence from College of our Marshal, F. W. Mc- 
Quaid, the Society elected G. W. Farley to fill the 
vacancy. G. W. Ingman, Wm. Hargrave, Edward 
Langhart, S. Adams, and W. G. Cooper were elected 
members of the Society. The program was opene d 
with a spicy declamation by G. W. Finley. G. C. 
Hall, in an essay, related how a joke was once turned 
upon the joker. Select reading, A. W. Staver. Next 
was an oration by W. L. Hall. It was well delivered, 
and its author deserves much credit. The instru- 
mental music by Messrs. Fox and Brown was heart- 
ily appreciated by the Society. In a very instructive 
discussion, G. W. Farley told of the various steps in 
cable bridge building. The debate having been post- 
poned, was now taken up. The question, "Resolved, 
that the A. R. U. was justified in striking in sympa- 
thy with the Pullman employes, was presented af- 
firmatively by O. A. Otten and W. Anderson. Among 
other things they said that if the Pullman employees 
were justified in striking, the A. R. U. were justified 
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in striking out of sympathy for them. It was assert- 
ed all through the strike that the A. R. U. was caus- 
ing endless destruction of property. This damage was 
almost wholly done by tramps and bums, and not by 
the striking A. R. U. men. The Railroad Union sent 
a committee to confer with Pullman in the interests 
of their fellow workmen, but Pullman absolutely 
refused to arbitrate, so the A. R. U. refused to handle 
the Pullman cars. R. J. Barnett and F. V. Dial, in 
rebutting the arguments set forth by the affirmative, 
said that through this sympathetic strike of the A. 
R U. the country at large was greatly injured. 
Nearly every citizen of the United States felt, more 
or less, the effects of this strike; as mails, express, 
and transportation were delayed and stopped. The 
A. R. U. could not in any way bring Pullman to terms 
by refusing to haul his cars, as they were leased by 
the various railroads. The laws of liberty were vio- 
lated when the A. R. U. compelled thousands of men 
to stop work, just to avenge the wrongs of a few. 
Society decided in favor of the negative. After re- 
cess, the time was spent in the discussion and trans- 
action of business regarding the improving of our 
new Society room. Adjournment. E. C. J. 



September 29th. 
The long-delayed incandescents shone upon a well- 
filled society room as the Websters were called to or- 
der. E. H. Webster led in devotion. The Correspond- 
ing Secretary was then inaugurated. Debate on the 
question, "Resolved, that suicide should be prohibited 
by law, M was affirmed by C. B. Selby and R. W. Bishoff, 
who said that where the laws were strict on this sub- 
ject, statistics proved suicide to be much less frequent. 
If laws were formed that would cast dishonor on one's 
name, and disinherit his posterity, it would certainly* 
prevent the crime. T. W. Morse and C. Dolby, in deny- 
ing the argument, called attention to the fact that it 
was useless to put a penalty on suicide, as one deter- 
mined to take his life would have little thought for the 
future. Suicide is the result of a combination of causes 
growing out of the ills of civilization. Legislation in 
special lines would have no effect. Taking the ques- 
tion in a broader sense, they also argued that suicide 
in many cases was not wrong, and brought forward 
some good illustrations. Decision in favor of neg- 
ative. E. G. Gibson entertained the Society with 
some original poetry containing patriotic Society sen- 
timents. Under discussion, C. D. McCauley graphic- 
ally described the "Habits of the Beaver." Business 
occupied the Society until the hour of adjournment. 
A. G. B. 

September 28th. 
Louise Spohr led the Ionian Society in devotion. 
Grace and Tacie Stokes, Mary Pritner, Minnie 
Walmer, and Mary Kimball were elected to member- 
ship, and with the exception of Miss Pritner were 
initiated. The program opened with a solo, "Sweet 
Marie," by Minnie Spohr, Gertie Rhodes at the 
piano. The next was a declamation by Ida Walters, 
"Asleep at the Switch." Laura McKeen read an 
extract from Frank R. Stockton's " The Lady or the 
Tiger." This was followed by a piano solo from Ger- 
tie Rhodes, who, in response to an encore, gave another 
selection. Emma Stump, a former student, enter- 
tained the Society with an interesting recitation, 
which was so well appreciated that she consented to 
give us another. The discussion for and against 
the Fourth-year drawing was argued on the affirma- 
tive by Susan Johnson, who thought that it would 
be a great help to the many who would teach after 
leaving College, and also to some of those in other 
occupations; then it would be a good thing to fill the 
"vacant hour" that might sometimes be misspent 
otherwise. Flora Day, on the negative, thought 
that the course here was full enough any way, and 
it was hardly just to give the class an extra study 
now since they had planned to take it as it was. 
The discussion was then opened to the Society. The 
names proposed for membership were Winifred 
Houghton, Gertrude Rhodes, and Phoebe Smith. 

E. E. N. 

September 28th. 
The Alpha Beta program was opened by a beauti- 
ful cornet solo by Mr. Rambo. Devotion, Elva 
Palmer. The rights of membership were conferred 
upon Misses Josephine Finley and Josephine and 
Adelaide Wilder. An oration by O. H. Halstead gave 
some ideas on the North American Indians. Chas. 
Sandstrom's declamation, describing a vivid scene in 
railroad life, was next listened t >. The debate was 
on a question important to us as students of this 
College: "Resolved, that the K. S. A. C. should be ad- 
vertised in at least one newspaper of each county in 
the State." Soineof theleading pointsof the affirma- 
tive; presented by A. C. Peck and Mary Painter, 
were: Few of the farmers know of the College; they 
must be reached. This can best be done through the 
county papers which all take and read. This method 
would" reach those who have no contact with people 
acquainted with the College and stimulate them to 
further inquiry. The leading argument of the nega- 
tive speakers, Inez Palmer and W. N. Coffey, was: 
The previous great growth of the College has been 
through self-advertisement by means of the students 
who have attended here. The College beinj; now 
well ki:cwn, needs no advertising. The newspaper 
advertisements would have to b> small, and so 
would be insufficient and scarcely noticed. The 
judges, Hattie Paddleford, Mr. Uhl, and Josephine 
Finley, decided two to one in favor of the affirm- 
ative. Quartette, Messrs. Spaulding, Coffey, Cloth- 
ier, and Thompson. The sinking was highly appre 
ciated by the Society, The Gleaner, presented by 
M. A. Limbocker, was full of thoughtful articles 
interspersed with pieces of a more humorous char- 
acter. The time after recess was spent in the 
transaction of Society business, which, as usual, 
called forth some good extemporaneous speaking.' 
After an organ solo by Mary Paddleford. the Society 
adjourned. J. B. S. N. " 



The Silver Lining to the Cloud. 

It is an ill wind indeed that does not bring good for- 
tune to somebody. With all its disasters the year 1894 
has brought good profits to many farmers. There 
are great areas in Northern Illinois and Indiana, for 
instance, that have produced an enormous crop of fine 
oats. Cases are numerous where as high as $15 to 
$20 per acre has been cleared from good oats, and in 
these localities farm lands are in demand. In some 
of these same districts a good hay crop was harvest- 
ed, which is also worth a handsome price. Dairying 
and pig- feeding have likewise yielded good returns, 
and to make matters still better all good cattle are 
again in demand. Further south there are counties 
which will gather a good corn crop. The grain is 
worth from fifty to sixty cents per bushel either to 
sell or feed. Fall pastures are good throughout the 
entire country so far as reported. Cheap wheat 

soaked and fed to hogs commands a remunerative 
price as pork. 

West of the Mississipi little, if any, money has 
been made even by the best farmers this season. 
Drouth has robbed them of their wonted harvests, 
and along the "frontier" destitution and want ad- 
monish that there is a limit beyond which it is not 
safe to undertake to till the soil in the absence of ir- 
rigation. The magnet of free homesteads, the al- 
lurements of cheap (?) railroad lands, and the wiles 
of the town-lot "boomer" have drawn to the far West 
all classes of people — some practical farmers and 
many broken-down "butchers and bakers and can- 
dlestick-makers," who would probably have made a 
failure of farming under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Without money to make improvements, they 
were forced into debt. They raised big crops only 
when the season was favorable; and when it is favor- 
able on the high treeless plains it is usually a year 
of great abundance in the older and' better cultivated 
farming regions, so that by the time the long railway 
haul is paid and the stuff sold on a flushed market 
there is little left for the struggling plainsman even 
out of bounteous crops. When a summer like that of 
'94 strikes these hard-working and debt-ridden set- 
tlers they lose their all. Excepting in the case of 
these wretched "experimenters" on the borders of 
the arid regions of the newer West, the Gazette can see 
no occasion for despairing of the future of American 
farmers. They will have to keep a better class of 
farm animals; they must make their land produce 
more per acre; they must provide more succulent 
food for their live stock during dog days, when the 
blue grass is asleep; they must take better care of the 
corn-fodder, and provide proper shelter for the farm 
stock against our frigid winters; diversify their 
farming operations as much as possible; stop grow- 
ing so much wheat; cease putting their eggs all into 
one basket; study their business incessantly; stop the 
leaks, and keep posted. 

We have a soil and a market which should make 
our farmers from the Hudson to the Western ranges 
independently rich whenever we can get rid of the 
"scrub" animals and the "scrubbier" farmers who 
now despoil much of this vast agricultural empire. — 
^Breeder's Gazette. 

Read the Farm Papers. 

Those who take up farming as a vocation must of 
necessity assume business relations with the outside 
world. They are compelled to meet and solve busi- 
ness problems that require judgment. They must 
keep posted in regard to outside matters which have 
a direct bearing upon their own enterprises. They 
must know, in short, what they are doing or pay 
dearly for their lack of knowledge, for jn their busi- 
ness, like in many others, ignorance is no excuse for 
mistakes. These facts existing, how can this knowl- 
edge be gained in any other way than by reading? 
Papers devoted to their special interests are consid- 
ered indispensable to our best business men. The 
professions and trades have their organs. The suc- 
cessful doctors ke^p posted as to the latest diseases 
and their treatment through their journals. Bank- 
ers learn the commercial conditions of the country 
through the papers devoted to the commerce of the 
Nation, and the same rule holds good in every calling. 

With all the agricultural papers in the field it is 
strange to think how many farmers there are who do 
not take a paper devoted to their own interests. Even 
in the most intelligent sections of the country it is 
safe to say that not one out of every ten fanners 
takes and reads a farm paper. Taking the country 
over, not more than one out of twenty or thirty per- 
haps is a regular and close reader of papers which 
are devoted to his own interests. These facts are 
not called up with a view of chiding those who sub- 
scribe for and read agricultural papers, but to point 
out one reason why so many of the rural population 
are considered as away behind the times and aro 
often easy prey for those who are posted and aim to 
take advantage of tl.eir ignorance. How to reiredy 
the matter is a question not easily answered. — Nation- 
al Farmer and Stockman. 



All farming is not profitable, even giving credit to 
every item possible, but in the majority of cases the 
management is the fault, not the farm, and whether 
a change can be made or not rests largely with the 
owner; but in determining the profits do not leave 
out the cost of living, which with the average farm- 
er comes largely from his soil in one shape or another, 
nor the improvements.— Farmer's Home. 



College Business. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the 
Loan Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. 
Fairchild, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Supt. J. S. C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committeeon Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
'etary 




A NEW BLACKBOARD COnFASS. 

The Mechanical Depart- 
ment has produced a new black- 
board compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. They are made of 
seasoned cherry, highly finished and with an Improved 
joint, presenting a large friction and binding surface. Knur- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
to have. Handy to use. Handy to care for. Get one. 75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, Supt., 
Manhattan, Kan. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

X'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
i School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store La 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles»in every department. 

WM. KNOSTMAN, the Clothier, offers a great variety of 
clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the times. 
Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. Watches, 
i Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eanies Block. , 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware. Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Hens, Gold Pens, etc. 
Repairing of watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done 
promptly and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all 
warranted watch work. 308 Poyntz Ave 



DRUGS. 



w. 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet ArUcles 
and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
• prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



DR. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. The famed Odontunder used 
for painless extracting. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meals in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash. Hair cutting a spe- 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sb'.p, 
South Second Street. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE . 



THE SHOT CASH STORK is Keaaquartcrs for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladles' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocery i. ire in 
connection. 

EB. PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Stteet 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery. Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps* 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge. 
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NOTES ON FLORIDA. 

BY PROH. A. S. HITCHCOCK. 

VrOTHING appaaU more strongly to the emotions 
of a naturalist than a collecting trip. I am no 
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exception; so when granted a leave of absence, I lost 
no time in taking advantage of the opportunity thus 
presented for gratifying my longings. Ever since 
my visit to the West Indies I have had a strong de- 
sire to see the southern part of our own country and 
make a comparison of the flora with that of the former 
region. The nearest approach to the West Indian 
flora i. found in Florida. My plans were therefore 
made for a trip to this interesting region. Starting 
from Manhattan June ISth, I traveled southward by 
way of St. Louis, Nashville, and Montgomery to 
Pensacola. I was obliged to stay a few hours at Flo- 
maton, a small station in Alabama, near the Florida 
line. It will be remembered that the weather through 
the north at that time was very hot. The landlady at 
the hotel remarked with a sigh of satisfaction, " O 
how glad I am that I don't live north. A lady from 

SS** So" mC that JUSt bCf ° rC She Came down - Jt ^s 
109O or woo, I don't remember . which. Isn't that 
awful? I acknowledged that 190" was somewhat 
hotter weather than we were accustomed to have even 
in the north. 

I took advantage of the stop-over to investigate the 
vegetation. I was much interested in the insectivor- 
ous plants so numerous in this region. The little 
sundew has leaves provided with numerous sticky hairs 
which entangle flies and other small insects, from 
which nourishment is transferred to the plants. The 
leaves of the pitcher plant were very abundant. The 
leaves are erect and about afoot long, with an up- 
ngh hd at the top. The latter was conspicuously 
mottled, appearing at a distance to be a flower The 
cylinder into which the leaf had grown was about an 
inch wide at the top. The lower and narrow part 
was found to be, in most cases, packed tightly with 
small insects in various stages of decay. Here again 
the plant obtains nourishment from animal food 
The insects are attracted by the brilliant color of the 
leaf and further by the thin liquid which is secreted 
within. They tumble in and are drowned. A copper- 
head which I discovered eyeing me at dangerously 
short range was induced to depart by placing a long 
stick upon his back. b 

The large-flowered magnolia ((M. grand/flora) was in 
bloom. The foliage of this tree is striking, the upper 
surface of the leaves being a polished dark green 
We are unaccustomed in the North to find showy and 
fragrant flowers upon large forest trees. The flow- 
ers are in shape much like a water lily, p Ure waX y 
white when fresh, and about six inches wide. A tree 
full of these is a magnificent sight. 

The Passion-flower (Passiflora incarnata) was in full 

bloom. The flowers are beautiful from their white 

and purple color, but still more interesting from the 

use they make of the large humble-bees. The five 

stamens arch over from the center in such a way 

that the bee, as it runs around the large open crown 

at the base sucking up the nectar stored there rubs 

its back against the anthers. The three stigmas are 

at thin time raised high above the bee. Eater when 

the pollen is exhausted, these turn down and scrape 

from the bee's back the pollen brought from another 

flower, thus bringing about cross-fertilization 

The title reads "Notes on Florida," and although 
I have used up my allotted space I have gone no fur- 
ther than Alabama. We will go on to Florida next 
time. 



must learn to classify knowledge; to see the impor- 

r ;? ttdyingaSUbjeCt ' A mere bunching 
together of facts without any connection between 
hem ls of very little value. Another requisite" 
thoroughness and accuracy. No hap-hazard guess- 
work will give any lasting results. \ is no t how 
short a time it takes you to learn certain studies, but 
how well can you remember them, and apply heir 
principles, when necessary, that counts the most for 
your success. It seems to me far better to complete 
th^i T^ C ° lle|re C ° UrSe in five * ears ' if -ed be, 

lad not k° S ° '"^r 6 ° r f ° Ur ' mCrely t0 * et throu ^ h 
eno, t k "° W 7 hat y° U thou ^t you had learned wJll 
enough to be of genuine practical value. You may be 
able to judge a great deal of a student's character by 
how he studies, and thus get an index to his success 
or failure in life. 



*On leave of absence for one year 
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THE IDEAL STUDENT. 

BV \V. o. PBTERSON, '%. 

T^HERE may be some difference of opinion among 
X students and the general public as to what the 
ideal student should be. I think, however, your idea 
will almost conform to the ideal which in a few words 
I shall attempt to describe. 

The word student signifies "one who studies," but 
this does not say how much or how little, and hence 
is a very vague, insufficient, and incomprehensive 
meaning to what should be our ideal. 

If you ask the true student why he studies, he will 
undoubtedly answer because he wishes to gain in 
knowledge, usefulness, and influence. He may give 
a secondary reason, namely, his love for study. As a 
matter of fact, however, the student who does not 
learn to love his work will not make much progress. 
All our great scholars, scientists, philosophers, and 
others have incessantly loved the work in which they 
have been engaged. 
The ideal student is systematic in his work. He 



COPIES OR MODELS? 

BY PHCEBE E. HAINES, '83. 

r\RAWING is a universal medium for the expres- 
sion of thought, hence of incalculable value as an 
educational factor. How best to acquire facility of 
expression by this mean s is a mooted question Very 
diverse opinions are held by the two extremes in the 
discussion of "Copies versus Models." The one 
works largely from copies; the other, from objects. 
A middle course of action is the one usually followed 
and rightly so. Q ' 

In every system of education, in all the various 
methods of instruction, the aim should be to lead the 
student to mastery of self, to originality of thought 
to clear reasoning, and to a search for the causes and' 
foundation principles of the facts and phenomena 
with which he comes in contact. The environment 
of a school, the means at its disposal, the purpose of 
ts existence, must all be considered in determining 
the method best adapted to any given line of work 

Generally the subject of drawing is treated under 
three divisions-constructive, representative and 
decorative. As the purpose of the public school is 
or should be, to lay a foundation broad enough to 
meet the needs both of the future specialist and of 
the all-around man, these three divisions should be 
taught simultaneously. As the thought must pre- 
cede the expression, the ideal method for drawing 
must develop the imagination. Place in the hands 
ot the child the simple geometric solids. He instinct 
ively desires to reproduce in some plastic material 
the ideas of form, size, etc., which he has acquired in 
his examination of the object. He may then be led 
to express these ideas on paper in imperfect lines 
just as in his first lispings the sentences are crudely 
constructed and indistinctly pronounced, skill grow- 
ing naturally by repetition of the effort. But the 
tchool system giving this training, begun with the 
kindergarten and carried on by easy stages to the 
high school and college, is sadly wanting* Through 
wide-spread ignorance as to the value of drawing * 
has not been accorded its proper place in our public 
schools; and, without previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject, students often enter colleges where the time nl 
toted the work is all too short at best How "n tht 
limited time to obtain the best results for the great 
est number of students, is then the question 

It is not the purpose of the Agricultural College to 
produce artists, but to equip young men and women 
for active work in the broad field of industrial pu rs its 
The first-year's work of our course in drawing-free 
hand and mechanical-develops in the student all 
the conceptions pertaining to the plane, as those 
of form, magnitude, and harmony in arrangement of 
lines and spaces m decorative design; also, taste 
neatness, accuracy, and ability to construct the plane 
geometric figures, together with skill in the use of 
material and tools. Of these results, undoubtedly 

cJr e reTtas1f C Inth! attai "" ient is the formal 
TJaa !'• the second year, projection drawing 

and descriptive geometry cultivate still further hatJ 
its of clear and ready imagination, with skill and 
StSf execi l tlon '" Problems of three dimensions. 
S, ?. yC / r mea , r . P srs P ec tive completes a solid 
foundation for intelli K ent study and delineation of 
forms from nature. The fourth year finishes the 
course by initiating the students into the practical 
work of the shops and the draughting rooim From 
the satisfactory character of results thus far obtain^ 
ed. it seems evident that success in industrial drawine- 
may be expected from such a plan of instruction * 
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THE WATER QARDEN. 



BY J. S. C. THOMPSON. 



THE adornment of homes is so easily accomplished, 
and at such small expense,' that a shabby or a 
dirty or even a plain door-yard should be the ex- 
ception instead of the rule, as is now the case. Noth- 
ing gives more pleasure to the home dweller or ex- 
cites more genuine interest of neighbors and passers- 
by than a well-kept place — a fairly level, sloping, or 
gently rolling lawn, its thick covering of grass close- 
ly trimmed, the groups of trees and 
clusters of shrubbery combining to 
form a scene of beauty which is at 
once satisfying and restful to the 
eye, an dmakes the place one of 
more than ordinary interest in the 
neighborhood. Very often such a 
place is an object lesson from which 
neighbors prorit, and everybody 
that chances to see it will, or should, 
derive some benefit therefrom. 

But however beautiful a door- 
yard may be made by the employ- 
ment of the methods here hinted 
at, improvement is possible at tri- 
fling expense by the addition of a 
pond in which to grow water lilies 
and other aquatic plants. In the 
rear, or toward the rear, — never in 
front,— of the average residence lot 
in a town provided with water-works 
there is a place for a water garden 
on a scale to suit the size of the lot. 



use. Care should be taken to provide, if possible, a 
wind-break to the southwest, to ward off the scorch- 
ing hot winds which blow in late summer, and pro- 
tect from the fury of the gale the foliage of the semi- 
tropical plants which shonld border the pond or form 
a background to it. 

Upon the size of the door-yard and surroundings 
likewise depend in a measure the size of the pond. 
A few plants of the lesser kinds may be grown suc- 
cessfully in a very small pond, even in a half barrel 
or tub, but the more roam the plants are given the 




A WATKK GARDEN OF MODERATE SIZE. 



writer's preference is for an irregular shape with a bor- 
der of rough, weather-beaten "cotton-stones" which 
seems to lessen the artificial appearance a made -to- 
order pond will naturally have. A pretty effect may 
be produced by building a rockery at one end of such 
a pool. Through the center to the top of this run the 
supply pipe, allowing the water to trickle down over 
the rocks into the pond. The rockery should be shad- 
ed, and moss and native ferns grown in the nooks 
and corners. 
The great variety of aquatic plants offered by the 
large dealers make it rather diffi- 
cult to choose the few that can be 
accommodated in a small basin. 
The average amateur will, I think, 
find the commoner sorts more sat- 
isfactory on the whole, and much 
less expensive than the rare varie- 
ties sought after by connoisseurs. 

The American Water Lily (O^vm- 
phcca odotata) is a standard sort. If 
the mud is rich it will produce flow- 
ers from four to six inches and 
leaves from eight to twelve inches 
in diameter. The price of good 
plants varies from 20 to 30 cents. 
A larger sort is the Florida Npm- 
phcr gigantea, the leaves of which are 
sometimes slightly cupped and pret- 
tily scalloped. 

The Yellow Water Lily {Nj/mpbcea 
/lava) is worth a place in any col- 
lection, producing beautiful yellow 
flowers touched sometimes with 
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WATER HYACINTH. 

{Eiclwrnia Crassipes major.) 

The home lot is, in fact, incomplete without its pond 
for aquatic plants, even if none be (,-rown therein, 
the presence of water itself being almost necessary 
to complete the landscape, small 
though it may be. 

In the opinion of the writer, there arc 
many argument* for and none against 
the artificial lily pond. In the first 
place, water plants are well-nigh uni- 
versally admired; they are cheap; they 
require no attention beyond supplying 
them with water; they do not suffer 
from drouth except it be accompanied 
by hot winds, and not then if planted 
in a somewhat sheltered situation, of 
which mention will be made later. 
The pond itself requires the expendi- 
ture of little money and labor, and may 
be built by any one of a fairly mechan- 
ical turn of mind. "But how do you 
dispose of the overflow?" asks an in- 
terested neighbor. There is none. 
Contrary to the popular belief, a pond 
without an outlet will not become 
stagnant, evaporation providing waste 
in sufficient quantity to keep the water 
always fresh. Little water is there- 
fore required to keep a pond of moder- 
ate size filled. Nor is a small pond a 
breeder of mosquitos in formidable 
numbers. An evening may be spent 
in the vicinity of a pond with no more 
annoyance from the pest than one 
would experience elsewhere. Four 
years' experience with a lily pond convince the writer 
that the mosquito question should not be considered 
in planning for a water garden. 

The location of a pond depends much upon the sur- 
roundings. It should never be obtrusive; neither 
should it be wholly hidden from the street. A sunny 
place well toward the rear is best adapted to this 



larger and more abundant will be the flowers; and 
the foliage itself, in the case of lilies, will make a 
much larger growth in a pond of fair size. The 
water hyacinth has been found to blossom more free- 
ly in narrow quarters than in a pond where it had 
unlimited range. The same is true of the water 
poppy to a certain extent. Either of them, if given 
the run of a pond, will soon occupy it to the exclusion 
of the lilies which may be planted with them. A 
pool not to exceed eight by twelve feet will give very 
satisfactory results on a small lawn. In a pond of 
the size indicated may be grown three or four water 
lilies, a poppy, and a hyacinth, and a corner may be 
found for a parrot's feather. The h3'acinth and 
poppy should occupy separate quarters, and eithtr 
will flourish in a space four feet square. A pond of 
the size named and eighteen inches deep may be built 
at an expense of $10 to $15, according to the materials 
employed. Brick will be more expensive at the out- 
set, but will make a more lasting job, not liable to be 
aft'ected by frost. If brick is used "bats" will be 
found to answer every purpose and be much cheaper 
than whole bricks. They should be laid in Louisville 
cement, and coated with the harder Portland cement. 





THE (WANT WATER I.II.Y. 

{Victoria Regia.) 

If it is desired to give the pond sloping banks, a con- 
crete base three inches thick, covered with a half- 
inch of Portland cement, will prove quite durable. 
By filling the pool with leaves and straw in the fall, 
frost will do little if any damage. 

The shape of a lily pond may vary with the taste 
of the owner— round, oval, square, or oblong. The 



WATER HYACINTH, 

[Eichornia Azurx.) 

brown and deliciously fragrant. 
The Blue African or Zanzibar Water Lily is a fine 

sort. It may be easily grown from seeds, and made 
to flower the same season. The Red 
African Lily will probably do as well, 
though of mixed seeds (red, white, 
and blue) three local growers the past 
summer got only blues. 

The water hyacinths, of which there 
are two distinct varieties, should form 
a part of every collection of aquatics. 
Eichornia Crassipes major is the best 
known sort. The leaves are borne on 
inflated stems, and the hairy roots 
hang low in the water. The flowers 
are borne in large upright spikes, are 
lilac in color, spotted in the center 
with a dash of lemon yellow. The 
flowers of Eichornia anuria resemble 
somewhat those of E. Crassipes major, but 
the edges of the petals are fringed. 

The Water Poppy (Limnocbaris Hitin- 
boldlii) is a charming plant with oval 
floating leaves. The flowers, of a bright 
lemon yellow, stand a few inches out of 
the water, and are produced freely 
throughout the season. The Parrot's 
Feather planted with the Poppy gives 
a pleasing effect, and neither seems to 
suffer by the presence of the other. 

The Egyptian Lotus (Nelumbium speci- 
osum) is one of the grandest aquatics, 
but is hard to start. It should occupy 
a separate pond or be well confined to 

definite limits, since, once started, it monopolizes 

all available space. 

For border plants, the Banana, Caladium Esculen- 
tem, Canna, Iris, and the various ornamental grasses 
may be used. The larger illustrations show some- 
thing of the treatment a back-ground should receive. 

Note— The illustrations here used are kindly loaned by Mr. E. 
D. Sturtevant, of Bordentown, N. J. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September. 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-96. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a-, par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
K. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



New students are dropping in almost daily, 
illnes^' Sh ° fe ' First " year ' is in clas ses after a week's 

SaTurda^™* ,nade a business tri P to Topeka last 

Prof. Nichols changes his Chicago address to 5724 
Drexel Avenue, with Mrs. Nichols' sister. 

Proofs are received from the State Printer of a neat 
eight-page booklet advertising the College. 

Assistant Dunn of the Irrigation Station will make 
a business visit to headquarters next week. 

The funeral of W. P. Higinbothara, Friday fore- 
noon, called several members of the Faculty from 
classes. J 

^ f U H !*A hc 2? k has just i * sued a nea * pamphlet 
Plant! " y t0 thG GenCra ° f Man » a ttan 

W- °- Peterson, Third-year, showed his brother and 
wife of Chicago, and his sister, through the buildings 
on Monday. 6 

^Zi C " J S " C 5 a , in ' of Russe H. spent Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week visiting her nephew in 
First-year classes. 

Mr. Hughes, late Superintendent of Instruction in 
Elk County, and an old-time friend of Prof. Olin vis- 
ited College on Monday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marlatt and daughter Mary visited 
College yesterday afternoon to show their relative 
Mr. Bloomer, something of the institution he plans 
to enter. ^ 

Hon. W. Chenault, of Fort Scott, was the guest of 
Sec'y Graham last week . He was veryhighly pleased 
with his inspection of the College of which he had 
heard so much. 



riesota University, and the universal good cheer. 
Everybody was glad to be there and share in the 
house-warming. 

Hon. F. D. Coburn, Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, has conferred upon the farmers of 
Kansas an immense benefit by publishing in his 
quarterly report for September an exhaustive com- 
pilation of the experience of farmers throughout the 
State in feeding wheat to domestic animals. The 
results in Experiment Stations where tests have 
been made are also concisely presented. While the 
opinions of the numerous observers differ so widely 
as to show that most of the conclusions are founded 
upon insufficient data, they form a most admirable 
basis for interest in the careful experiments already 
planned for the Kansas Station this fall and winter. 
All interested should secure the report, and compare 
their own experience with that so admirably de- 
tailed. 

No combination of weather and circumstances 
could have been more perfect than that which gave 
complete success to the first Fourth-year party of the 
season, Friday evening. Shortly after dark over 
half a hundred of seniors in parties varying in num- 
ber all the way from four to twenty-four, gathered 
at the home of their classmates, F. E. and R. W. 
Rader, about three miles northeast of town. The 
class band, consisting of eight members, whose most 
attractive accomplishments were their white stove 
pipe hats, greeted the assembling revellers with 
numerous popular and patriotic songs, none of which 
we are at present able to name. After an hour of 
conversational enjoyment, a splendid musical pro- 
grain was rendered, consisting of a mandolin and 
guitar duet, a guitar duet, a vocal trio, and a ladies' 
comb quartette. This was followed.by an impersona- 
tion by G. W. Fryhofer,-the most humorous feature 
of the evening. Refreshments were then served,— 
they were also eaten- they were eaten because they 
were in every sense the most palatable. Until eleven 
o'clock every moment seemed more enjoyable than 
the preceding one, and all went home blessing the 
host and hostess, the refreshment committee, and 
the brass band. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



The annual cyclorama of brilliantly decorated 
landscapes about the College grounds has been open 
for the week past. The exclamations of visitors are 
daily music to us. 

C. F. Doane, Third-year, enjoyed a visit from his 
father, Mr. Doane, of Louisville. This was Mr 
Doane's first visit to the College, and he found many 
things of interest to him. 

Miss Radford, of Lawrence, General Secretary for 
the Young Women's Christian Association, addressed 
the students on Monday morning after Chapel with 
pleasant words of greeting. 

The Agricultural College at Manhattan has begun 
the new year with more students than ever before. 
No similar institution has so large an average at- 
tendance. — Orange Judd Fanner. 

The College cannot send a delegate this vear to the 
profitable meeting of the Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, at Washington 
D. C, October 13th, but offers good will instead. 

A' list of delinquencies in bonds and interest pre- 
pared for the biennial report of the Board of Regents 
shows that school districts and other municipalities 
were never more prompt in payment of obligations 
than now. 



M. V. Hester, '94, is farming at Haviland, and will 
teach this winter. 

A. E. Campbell, Second-year in 1890-91, visited Col- 
lege on Monday. 

W. H. Steuart, Fourth-year, went home yesterday 
to spend two days. 

G. W. Smith, '93, studying homeopathy under Dr. 
Ross, of Manhattan, visits College occasionally. 

E. G. Voiles, Second-year in 1891-2, is very low of 
malarial fever at his home on College Hill. 



Prof. N. A. Richardson, '80, Superintendent of 
Schools at San Bernardino, Calif., is nominated by 
the Populists of his State for Surveyor General. 

Mrs. Mattie E. Mails-Coons, '82, has the sympathy 
of classmates and friends in the loss of her little 
daughter Bessie by diphtheria of a most malic-nan t 
type. . & 

Clayton Hunter, Fourth-year in 1891-2, who for a 
year or more assisted his father in the County Treas- 
urer's office, is taking a course at the Kansas Citv 
Dental College. J 

Geo. Forsyth, Third-year in 1893-4, and for the 
past few weeks acting janitor, started on Tuesday 
last on an overland trip by bicycle to his home 
in Howard, Elk County. Mr. Forsyth plans to re- 
enter College in the winter term and complete the 
course with the present Fourth-year Class. 
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A union meeting of the Young Men's Christian 
Association and the Young Women's Christian As- 
sociation will he held tomorrow afternoon at three o'- 
clock in South Society Hall. Mrs. Hofer will render 
a vocal solo, Misses Selby a vocal duet, and G W 
Fryhofer will give a review of the Lake Geneva 
Summer School which he attended by authority of 
the Association. 

The Second Division of the Third-year Class enter- 
tained the public in chapel Friday with declamations 
as follows: A. Smith, "Some Unpardonable Vices-" 
Louise Spohr, "A Happy Temper;" C. Snyder "The 
New Era;" Alice Shofe, "LaFayette and Robert 
Raikes;" C. H. Stokely, "The Nature of Home Music-" 
H. J. Robison, "The Pullman Strike a Damage to the 
Farmer;" Mary E. Wilkin, "Evolution;" F. L. Smith 
"The Spiritual in Education;" Miriam E. Swingle' 
"Shooting Hoosac Tunnel;" R. S. Kellogg, "Ameri- 
can Literature." 

Although Pres. Fairchild was the only representa- 
tive of the College in the ceremonies of dedication of 
the Spooner Library at the State University last 
Wednesday, all have rejoiced together at the beauti- 
ful and commodious home for books and students 
provided by the generous gift of so benevolent a man. 
May this be an incentive to other benevolent men in 
the use of their wealth. The gathering in honor of 
the occasion was a notable one for the men of note 
representing all classes of interests, the entertaining 
addresses, especially that of Pres . Northrup of Mir£ 



Garden, Orchard, and Vineyard. 

The sweet potatoes have most of them been dug, 
and the yield for most varieties is very satisfactory. 
Red Bermuda and Early Golden give the largest 
yield, but Black Spanish and Yellow Nansemond are 
not far behind, and more than make up what they 
lack in weight by the smoother and more even ap- 
pearance. "Vineless," a sort with vines not more 
than two feet in length, has not done as well as it 
promised earlier in the season. It is certainly a great 
convenience to do away with the long, trailing vines 
of the ordinary varieties, but as it seems also to have 
done away with most of the potatoes, the convenience 
will come too high for profit. On half of the patch 
the vines were trimmed back to two feet in length 
every ten days or two weeks, and on the other half 
they were simply thrown back on the row. So far 
the difference in yield seems to be decidedly in favor 
of the half not trimmed, but when the figures are all 
in and allowances made for vacancies, etc. this 
result may be changed. 

The peach trees budded this fall have done remark- 
ably well. On some rows, budded the fore part of 
September, fully 95 per cent of the buds have 
"stuck," and, unless some accident happens to them 
we shall have a fine lot of young peach trees by 
another year. The budding has furnished some 
excellent work for the boys having special industrial 
in the department. 

The dry summer, followed by the abundant rains 
of September, has caused many of the apple trees to 
blossom, some of them almost as profusely as is usual 
in the spring. This waste of blossoms is to be de- 
plored, but seems to be beyond control. 

Those who want a late variety of grapes, one which 
will be in prime condition after others are gone, will 



toc7 %M ft • fC ^ V A? CS ° f Mills ' At this date 
(Oct. 13th) the vines m the experimental vineyard 
still have a dozen or more bunches on them, and the 
berries are just at their best. It is true the bunches 
have been bagged, but this is little trouble, and there 
is no reason why they should not remain in good co" 
dition for ten days or two weeks longer 

There are several decidedly handsome things about 
the grounds just at present. One is the oak-leaved 

Th^ l V Sh Ju St s . outheas t of the President's house 
The bright red berries and dark green leaves produce 
a fine effect The Tartarian maple east of this an 5 
just across the drive, is a blaze of orange and red and 

Ann* m T -^ r it kin ^ bit ° f Color °» the ground* 
^f er decidedly handsome thing is the row of 
Cockspur thorn in the arboretum. It fruited abund- 
an y this year, and the fruit is beginning to color up 
? fi\u • he J ar , lous barberry bushes along the drives 
with their bright red berries and bright gVeen leaves' 
are also worth seeing. F.C Sears 

Notes from the Shops. 

There are enrolled up to date in the Carpenter Shop 
154; Blacksmith Shop, 15; Foundry, 6; Machine Shops' 
8; total, 183. F ' 

Secretaries, bookshelves, music stands, hall racks 
foot stools, collar and cuff boxes, etc., are among the' 
various articles in process of construction by the ad- 
vanced carpenter boys. 

The Carpenter Shop is much more roomy and con- 
venient since the rearrangement of shafting and 
machinery has been completed. 

The Mechanical Department has completed the 
electric line to Science Hall, and the Societies now 
discuss their points of order by the light of the in 
candescent lamp. 1U " 

Foreman Brooks and the Machine Shop boys are 
rebuilding the old Atlas engine, which did duty for 
ten years in the Carpenter Shop. It will soon take its 
new position in the electric power house 
. A temporary coal pit is being constructed along the 
west side of the boiler house, which will serve the pur- 
pose, until a permanent one can be obtained 

m.1 2* VT da P the sound of riveting made one 
think a boiler shop had been added to our eauic- 
ment. An iron coal car holding about half a ton 
the bo s qUarter " inch steel P lates ' was being put up by 

A number of visitors capable of passing judgment 
have been kind enough lately to speak highly of the 
samples of blacksmith work which have been put up 

The sectional Westinghouse air brake and engi- 
neers starting valve which belong to the shop at. 
tract the notice of some inquisitive students. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 

Student Editors.-?. J. Smith, \V. H. Phipps, Ethel Patten. 

Ionian Society.— President, Dora Thompson; Vice PresiH»„t 
Mary Wilkin; Recording Secretary, Maud Ken e, ; c r re"' 
ponding; Secretary. Ellen Norton; Treasurer, Mabel Cotton- 
Marshal, Emelie Pfuetze: Hoard of Directors Lai ir m,b ■„' ' 
Flora Day Mabel Selby. Meets on E3u^.fK^2aS 
o'clock. Admits to membership ladles only. 

Wibster Society— President,' F. J. Smith; Vice President E h 
Freeman; Recording Secretary George Dean; Cornsmi»ii» 
Secretary, A. <;. Blttman; Treasurer Mark Wheeler? r^RSf 

T. W. Morse; Marshal, J B. Norton; BoTnl of.D ftg£ r's Jv' 
Patten, E. <i. Gibson, J. c. Wilkin, K C. Tremblv R w 
Bishoff. Meets on Saturday evening' at 7:30 oVtock. A dmUs 
to menbership gentlemen only. *»umus 

HfmtUm JroWy.-President, R. J Barnetti Vice President C 
A. Johns,,,,; Recording Secretary, K. s. Kellogg: Correspond 

ing Secretary. E. C. Joss; Treasurer, Wni. Anders, n- (V ill • w 

I. Joss; Marshal. P. W McQuaid; BoaTd *T Directors' B* W 

Conrad, J. J. Johnson, A. L. -Peter, W. L. Hall, F A D-iwW 
Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to menibeS 
ship gentlemen only. "mw«wr- 

Alpha Beta Sooieiy -President, W. H. Phlpps! VicePreside.it 
hi va Palmer; Recording Secretary, Grace Secrest Corres 2' 
lag Secretary, J. B. S. Norton; Treasurer, R \V. Rader- cCic" 
Gertrude Havens; Marshal, Marv Paddlefor.l- Board of ni ' 
rectors, A. C. Peck, Fannie Parkinson, A. E .Ride our K W 
Clothier. J. B . S. Norton Gertrude Havens Nora Frvhofcr" 
Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to membership 
both ladies and gentleman. «™»yersmp 



■an. r> ■* i. m, October 5th. 

When President Thompson called the Ionian Soci- 
ety to order, directly after the lecture, the room was 
filled with members and visitors, and the hissing of 
the steam in the radiators told that in spite of the 
cold outside, we had found a pleasant place to spend 
an hour or two. Conversation was not hushed till 
Emma Finley began to play the opening hymn 
which all joined in sing.ng. Maggie Correll led in 
prayer, asking God's blessing on the work of the af- 
ternoon, and then came the roll call, to which a lartre 
number responded. Phoebe Smith, Gertrude Rhodes 
and Winifred Houghton were elected to member- 
ship, and these, with Mary Pritner, then pledged 
themselves to be faithful Ionians. The program was 
opened by a vocal solo, "The Song that Reached Mv 
Heart" by Mable Gillespie, RenaHelderat the piano. 
Flora Waugh followed this with a parody on "After 
the Ball," in which she related some of the trials and 
tribulations an Ionian girl passed through earning 
her dollar. Next on the program was a review of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes' interesting book, "The Guar 
dian Angel," by Nettie Burtner. Rena Helder's in- 
strumental solo was heartily encored, but she did 
not respond. The Society appreciates the interest 
Miss Helder shows in the Society by her oft- repeated 
visits, and the cheerfulness with which she gives us 
a share of her music, just as she did when an active 
member. The "Oracle" was presented by the editor 
Olive Long. Some of the things discussed were' 
"Three things for girls to remember," "A noble' 
Ionian," "Slang," and an interesting geometrical 
proposition was demonstrated, while among the an- 
nouncements was one of a musical program to be 
given in two weeks. Under extemporaneous speak- 
ing, Harriet Vandivert committee, Mabel Selby told 
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of Mrs. Lease and her objects; Edith Lantz, of the 
aims of society; Miriam Swingle spoke of Prof. 
Will's lectures; Ethel Patten, of the political parties 
in Kansas; Louise Spohr, of her favorite amusement; 
and Gertie Lyman talked on the subject, College life, 
and what do you think of it? The program was 
closed with a vocal duet by Emelie Pfuetze and Mag- 
gie Correll, "Has sorrow thy young life shadowed?" 
Rena Helder at the piano. The critic gave some 
good advice which it would be well for the Society to 
follow. After the roll call with quotations, the Soci- 
ety adjourned. E. E. N. 



October 5th. 
When President Phipps called the Alpha Beta So- 
ciety to order at 2:30, almost every chair in the new 
Society Hall was filled with members and visitors. 
Nora Fryhofer led in prayer. Miss Wilder and Mr. 
James were initiated. A full program had been an- 
nounced, but owing to a misunderstanding between the 
Board and other officers, members were not prepared 
for duty. The debate was on the question, "Resolved, 
that Congress should appropriate money to irrigate 
the arid regions of the West." Elva Palmer and Ed- 
ward Shellenbaum spoke in the affirmative, and J. B. 
S. Norton and G. W. Fryhofer on the negative. The 
judges, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Trembly, and Nora Fry- 
hofer, gave their decision two to one for the affirm- 
ative. The Gleaner, with the golden rul% for its 
motto, was presented by A. C. Havens. The paper 
was full of good articles mingled with sparkling bits 
of humor, and was a credit to the division. Max 
Spaulding was next permitted to recite a selection 
from Bryant which he had once given at a Sundav 
school picnic. The Society was deeply moved by this 
beautiful poem and the impressive manner in which 
it was delivered. The whole time after recess was 
occupied with important business, and at a late hour 
the Society adjourned. J. B S. N. 



October 6th. 
The Hamilton Society was led in devotion by S. 
Robbins. G. W. Farley was installed as Marshal. H. 
M. Thomas entertained the Society with a comic decla- 
mation. The debate on the question, "Resolved, That 
the present administration is not responsible for the 
existing hard times," was argued affirmatively by W. 
I, Joss and S. Robbins, W. H. Painter and A. C. 
Smith denying the argument. Among other things 
the affirmers said that, having been so prosperous as 
a nation, we have progressed beyond our adequate 
means of support, and are now reaping the harvest 
of our folly. The financial crash came only a few 
weeks after the present administration assumed con- 
trol, and before they had had time to legislate. It 
was shown that the various monopolies, combines, 
and trusts, foreign immigration, failure of crops, and 
general extravagance were important factors in 
bringing on the present state of afiairs. In the 
denial it was claimed that most of the industries 
closed through fear of Democratic legislation. 
Among the first acts of Congress was the repeal of 
the Sherman Silver Purchase Act, which caused 
silver mines to close, thus filling the West with un- 
employed workmen. The effect of the Wilson Bill 
was held to be disastrous. Decision in favor of affirm- 
ative. "Romance of a Carpet" was the subject of a 
well-delivered declamation by G. B. Norris. Next 
was the "Recorder", edited by A. P. Carnahan. "A 
Hidden Mystery Revealed," "Hope," "An Episode," 
"A Chronicle," and "Literature," were some of its 
contents. ' After recess John Poole favored the So- 
ciety with some exceptionally good violin music. 
After the usual routine of business, extemporaneous 
speaking was indulged in till adjournment. 

E. C. J. 



October 6th. 
Saturday evening found the Websters gathered in 
full force as shown by the response to roll-call. C. 

D. McCauley led in prayer. Under initiation of can- 
didates, Messrs. Curry, Lee, and Sir.eltzer were re- 
ceived as members of the Society. An interesting 
debate then followed on the question, "Resolved, that 
the Legislature should pass laws organizing college 
batallions into State militia." W. H. Steuartand F. 

E. Rader gave several excellent reasons for so 
thinking. The following in substance was their ar- 
gument: The military departments of colleges, in 
giving such education to the young men, do so for 
the purpose of having their aid in time of need. 
Then while in college and under good discipline we 
will be most effe:tive, and so useful to the govern- 
ment. We owe this service for the benefits we 
receive here. Membership in militia by means of 
competitive drills would bring us before the people, 
and so advertise the College. The militia encamp- 
ments would be very beneficial to the students. The 
negative, in the persons of F. J. Smith and W. A. 
Cavenaugh, made several emphatic denials, which, 
aided by strong argument, won for them the ques- 
tion. They held that since the national guards are 
inferior in discipline, we could not be benefited by 
contact with them. (Kir number is small, and could 
not be of material assistance. Taking students from 
their studies at any and all times would be very 
detrimental, and they would probably be made use of 
for political ends, which would advertise our College, 
but not in a desirable way. C. E. Willey next tave 
a well-rendered declamation entitled "The New 
South," which showed much thoughtful preparation. 
Music by the Webster Trio was heartily encored 
and received a welcome response. The Reporter, F. 
E. Uhl, editor, gave all good food for serious thought, 
as well as some funny things from our humoiists. 
The critic's report was made in the usually happy 
style of its author, and was followed by general criti- 
cism, which privilege was freely indulged. Under 
the business heads, committee reports, appointments, 
auo assignments, enlivened by interesting parlia- 
mentary practice, occupied the time until adjourn 
inent. 



A. G. B. 



How Plants (let Nitrogen from the Air. 

The air we breathe is about four-fifths nitrogen 
and one-fifth oxygen. We use the oxygen in breath- 
ing, but discard the nitrogen. It has been regarded 
merely as a material for diluting the oxygen, which 
would otherwise be too strong for our use. All at- 
tempts to economically render this nitrogen of the 
air available for plant food, by chemical means, have 
been unsuccessful. Recently it has been discovered 
that the so-called leguminous plants — clover, peas, 
beans, .lupines, vetches, etc.— can take up this nitro- 
gen of the air, and can grow without being manured 
with nitrogen if manured with phosphoric acid a nd 
potash. 

The manner in which this nitrogen assimilation 
takes place has been carefully and patiently studied 
by scientists, and although the details are not fully 
understood the primary cause has been found. It is 
believed that plants are enabled to get this nitrogen 
through the activity of the lower forms of life, bac- 
teria, or microbes, which can only be seen with the 
aid of a powerful microscope. These organisms live 
in the soil and are to be found where leguminous 
plants have been grown. They produce or cause the 
plant to produce little nodules, or tubercles, on the 
roots. It is through these tubercles that the plant 
gets its atmospheric nitrogen. The air enters the 
soil by the numerous pores or openings in it, which 
are produced by ploughing, cultivating, and work- 
ing the soil, by the decay of rootlets, by earthworms, 
etc. By just what physiological processes the nitro- 
gen assimilation takes place is a question still in dis- 
pute among scientists. It is sufficient for practical 
purposes to know that nitrogen is taken up from the 
air by the growing plant, directly or indirectly; and 
that this'nitrogen assimilation takes place as a result 
of the life of bacteria. It is 'a peculiar fact that few, 
if any, root tubercles are formed when leguminous 
plants must first hunger for nitrogen before the tub- 
ercles are formed, and the presence of tubercles indi- 
cates that the plant is taking nitrogen from the air. i 

Now, curious as it may seem, there appear to be 
different forms of bacteria for different kinds of 
plants. Hence it sometimes becomes necessary to 
provide crops with the necessary bacteria before 
they can use the nitrogen of the air. This is done 
by applying a light dressing of soil in which the 
kind of plants it is wished to grow have been grown 
previously. This is called soil inoculation. It is some- 
times necessary in growing a crop on a piece of land 
for the first time in several years. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that peas which had been sown on land ma- 
tured with phosphates and potash but without nitro- 
gen, failed to grow luxuriantly. If the other condi- 
tions were favorable, the inference would be that 
bacteria of the right kind were lacking in the soil, 
and a light dressing of soil in which peas had pre- 
viously been successfully grown might be applied. 
Such treatment as this has been repeatedly tried with 
success on a large scale. 

These discoveries throw a new light on green ma- 
nuring and on the plants best adapted for green ma- 
nuring. They recommend it more highly than ever 
before as a soil renovator and a cheap means of main- 
taining the fertility of a soil. They show that while 
both leguminous and non-leguminous plants enrich 
the soil alike in humus-forming materials in propor- 
tion to the size of the crop, they differ in respect to the 
source of their nitrogenous materials. While non- 
leguminous plants derive their nitrogen supply al- 
most exclusively from the soil, leguminous plants may 
take theirs largely from the air. Consequently if 
spurry, buckwheat, mustard, etc. (non-leguminous 
plants), are grown on the soil and the crop plowed in, 
the soil is not materially enriched in nitrogen; the 
process is simply returning to the soil all the nitro- 
gen which the crop took from it. But since legu- 
minous plants may derive the larger proportion of 
their nitrogen from without the soil — that is from 
the air — their use for green manuring actually en- 
riches the soil in nitrogenous matter. 

It will be seen that by green manuring with legu- 
minous crops it ispos»ibleto manure the soil with ni- 
trogen from the air, a free and inexhaustible source 
and thus avoid buying fertilizers containing much 
nitrogen. This greatly lessens the expense for com- 
mercial fertilizers, for nitrogen is the most expensive 
element the farmer has to buy. As stated above, it 
costs from IS to 20 cents a pound, while potash and 
phosphoric acid costs only 5 to 7 cents, or even less. 
Although grains, grasses, corn, cotton, root crop, 
tobacco, etc., cannot use the nitrogen of the air, green 
manuring enables them to benefit by it indirectly. 
— Farmers' Build in No. i(\ United States Department of 
^Agriculture. 



The farmer must be so educated that he can see a 
grandeur in his vocation not surpassed by any other 
business. He must live above the drudgery of farm 
work, and see that his calling possesses opportunities 
not surpassed by any other. The bustle of the city 
does not disturb his meditations while planting, culti- 
vating, or gathering in. He can look at the beautiful 
flowers at his feet and there see the pencilings of the 
Creator of the universe. Every leaf is a book, and 
even the stones beneath his feet are "stumbling 
blocks for the ignorant, but food for the wise." If he 
turns his eyes upward and beholds the candles of 
night glimmering in the skies, that grandly true line 
will echo through his soul, "The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work." Humanity can not be encompassed with 
grander teachers. No wonder that the farm has pro- 
duced the grandest men the world has ever known. 
The farm children must be educated to feel that there 
is a grandeur and an honor in f^irm life found no- 
where else. — Prof. tAllen {Moore. 



College Business. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the 
Loan Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and Interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. 
Falrchild, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Supt. J. S, C. Thompson. 

Donations for the library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

, General information concerning the College and its work,— 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
'etary 

A NEW BLACKBOARD COMPA55. 

The Mechanical Depart 
ment has produced a new black- 
board compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. They are made of 
seasoned cherry, highly finished and with an improved 
joint, presenting a large friction and binding surface. Knur- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
to have. Handy to use. Handy to care for. Get one. 75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, Supt., 
Manhattan, Kan. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

fOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
i School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 
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VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yon. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Pricesare low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store la 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, Invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the clesi rable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

WM. KNOSTMAN, the Clothier, offers a great variety of 
clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the times. 
Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. 
i Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. 
Repairing of watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done 
promptly and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all 
warranted watch work. 308 Povnlz Ave 



DRUGS. 



WC. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles 
• and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
• prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



DR. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. The famed Odontunder used 
for painless extracting. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stn- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6HATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a spe- 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sbcp, 
South Second Street. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORK is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoos, Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladles' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer> ;.>rein 
connection. 

EB. PURCELL, corner of Poyntz A venne and Second Stiee*. 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by.' 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps,. 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge. 
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IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN KANSAS. II. 

BY PROF. S. C MASON. 

'T^HE farmers of Western Kansas will do more 
A figuring- this winter than they have ever done 
before in their lives." This remark was called out 
by the fact that the exhibit of the pumping machin- 
ery, windmills, and engines, at the recent Garden City 
Fair, drew larger crowds than the race track, a thing 
doubtless before unheard of at an agricultural fair. 
The variety of questions the exhibitors were called 
upon to answer regarding the capacity and cost of 
their different plants showed the disposition to "get 
to the bottom" of the facts in the matter. 

While many false hopes may be raised and many 
trials made which will end in disappointment, in the 
long run the gain is sure to be great and the produc- 
tive capacity of the West greatly increased by all of 
this agitation. 

The Eastern Kansan has always known, he would 
tell you, that the West did not have rain enough, and 
that those fellows would have to "irrigate or emi- 
grate" sooner or later. The Eastern Kansan always 
believes it is too dry in the next county west of his. 
But after having his own favorite corn crop cut short 
once or twice he begins to ask seriously whither irri- 
gation can be made to pay for Eastern Kansas. 

Before attempting to answer this question, let us 
look at some important differences between this sec- 
tion of the State and the irrigation districts of Colo- 
rado, Utah, or California. In those countries, the 
farmer knows to a reasonable certainity that the 
water he turns upon his crops from the ditch is all 
that they will recieve. 

Rainfall during the growing season is so slight 
as to be counted out in the problem of watering the 
crop. In scientific irrigation the application of water 
to the growing crop in proper amount and at the 
proper time has been reduced to a nicety. The inex- 
perienced fail about as often in applying too much 
water or at the wrong time as in not watering suffi- 
ciently. Let us suppose the Eastern Kansas farmer 
equipped with a ditch and water supply. During a 
protracted drought he floods his land, watering the 
crop as thoroughly as it will stand. A soaking rain 
follows, and the land, already well watered, becomes 
almost a bog. The crop, if not ruined, will take some 
time to recover. 

We see that if our farm lands are to be irrigated, 
the work must be adapted to our immediate con- 
ditions. Careful grading and drainage must be se- 
cured and experience gained in the use of water. 

Again, where a large irrigation scheme is carried 
out, capital must be interested and the returns se- 
cured by water rntes or rents from the farmers tilling 
lands under the ditch. If the farmer knows that he 
must depend upon the ditch water wholly, he will 
make contracts for a given water supply, sufficient 
for ten or a hundred acres, as the case may be, with 
as much certainity as he would buy his year's supply 
of fuel or engage his hands for the season's work. 
The ditch companies also feel as sure of a market 
for their water as the coal operator does of a mar- 
ket for the output from his mine. 

In this section of the State sufficient rainfall is the 
rule, a drought the exception. Seasons, in the past, 
when the rainfall was so heavy as to be a damage to 
the crops, are about as numerous as those of com- 
plete failure from lack of rain. It becomes evident 
that the duty of water here would have to be com- 
puted upon a very different basis from* what it would 
be in Colorado or Utah, or even in Western Kansas, 
and yet the demand upon a certain ditch at some par- 
ticular period of drought may be as great as in any 
locality. 

The Colorado irrigator engages water upon the 
basis of his greatest need during the season. If the 
Kansas farmer engages upon the greatest possible 
need, he must carry this expense for months, perhaps, 
as an insurance against loss of his crop in time of 
drought. 

Other differences in conditions may also be taken 
into account. Our streams, as a rule, run deeper in 
the channel than do the mountain streams, and have 
very much less fall to the mile. The difference be- 
tween the natural water level and the level required 
to reach the land will be greater, and hence either a 
longer canal will be required or a head secured at 
the start by putting in a strong dam. 

Our streams carry so much more soil in suspension, 
especially in times of floods, that the filling up of res- 
ervoirs and canals from silt or sediment would be 
much more rapid. 



Taking all of these difficulties into account, the fact 
still remains that our crops are often lost from 
drought, while floods of storm water have past by us 
that might have been diverted upon the land. Our 
people are awake to these facts, and it seems orobable 
that irrigation will, in the near future, be called in to 
play to assist the rainfall in developing our crops, 
lhat this will be by means of individual or co-opera- 
tive effort at first seems most probable. 

If such enterprises prove profitable, they will stand 
as object lessons for the surrounding community and 
larger investments will be sure to fellow 



SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 

. BY PROF. I). E. LANTZ. 

THE business of publishing and selling books. 
A seems to have two distinct branches. In one the 
publisher reaches the public through the wholesale 
and retail book-seller, just as the maker of boots or 
watches would reach his public through the trade 
The other depends upon the work of soliciting agents 
who do not, like the ordinary peddler, carry their wares 
from house to house to sell them, but affect their sales 
through sample copies, or from a prospectus. These 
prospectuses are prepared with great care, and are 
usually nearly as expensive to the publisher as the 
copies of the books which they represent. They are 
well bound; and the illustrations, being first prints 
from the plates, and sometimes on better paper than 
is used for subsequent copies, are misleading to the 
public. 

The experienced agent coming into a community 
maps out his campaign with keen discrimination He 
knows which class of people to visit first, and the 
means to employ to secure their names as a start 
Having secured a few of the proper sort, his ever 
growing eloquence will induce others to believe that 
he has the one book which they "long have sought— 
the greatest literary work of the century, or indeed 
of the world's history." And the credulous public sub- 
scribe, and in due time the book is delivered and the 
agent and publisher both made happy by the tran- 
saction. 

This method of selling books is quite common in 
Amenca, and is also practiced to some extent in Eng- 
land. There, art works, and scientific books especial- 
ly noted for the cost of their illustrations, are fre- 
quently published and sold in this manner, the excuse 
being that the publisher and author must be reason- 
ably insured against loss before the venture can be 
made. The argument is a good one, and no real ob- 
jection can be urged in such a case. But when the 
business is organized with large capital for the ex- 
press purpose of manufacturing books to sell, re- 
gardless of the real wants and needs of the public, as 
is so often the case in this country, the duty of the 
public in relation to the business becomes a serious 
question. 

Selling books by subscription is often commended 
on the ground that large numbers of people, who 
would rarely purchase books through the trade, are 
thus induced to buy and read them. The book agent 
is thus represented as a beneficent angel who carries 
light and intelligence into dark and neglected corners 
of the world, and not as the object of deserved gibes 
from the public, as the comic newspapers would have 
us think. And yet it must be apparent to even an 
ordinary observer of our literature that not much 
that has been of real permanency has ever come he- 
fore the public in the form of the subscription book. 
What does the book so prepared imply? First, that 
its own merits will not sell it; but that it will require 
the persuasive work of the solicitor to induce you to 
buy it. Second, that the price has been so fixed that 
the publisher can allow the agent 40 or 50 per cent on 
the sale, pay a royalty to the author or compiler, pay 
for expensive circulars and prospectuses, and still 
make a large profit on the transaction. With com- 
paratively few exceptions, these books are of tempo- 
rary interest, and do not become a part of the real 
literature of the country. The literary men and 
women usually find a market for the products of their 
pens through the regular book trade and the old es- 
tablished publishing houses. The sale of their works 
through soliciting agents would be repugnant to them. 
An examination and contrast of the two classes of 
books on the basis of mechanical excellence will 
nearly always result in favor of the books sold 
through the trade. Of course there are books in the 
latter class that are "cheap" and undesirable from 
this standpoint, but the newer books, copyrighted 
editions, are mostly superior in paper and illustra- 
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tions to those sold as subscription books. The paper 
in these is often a heavily sized variety well calcu- 
lated to lead the uninformed into the opinion that 
it is of a superior quality; but it is decidedly undesira- 
ble to the people who buy books for a permanent 
place in the library. 

The sale of books by subscription is one of the 
causes of the present general depression in the book 
trade, but not as prominent a cause as booksellers 
suppose. The class of books usually sold in that way 
can hardly be considered as coming into competition 
with the regular trade. We should except the cyclo- 
pedias from this statement, for here there is undoubt- 
edly competition. And yet who would be willing- to 
say that any of the subscription cyclopedias can com- 
pare in absolute cheapness, when the excellence of 
the work is considered, with Chambers' Revised Ency- 
clopedia, which is not sold by subscription. 



A RARE INSTRUMENT. 

BY PROF. A. It. BROWN. 

IT was my good fortune, when in Kansas City, to 
see a remarkable double or contra bass, of great 
excellence and of interesting history — the only one of 
its kind in this country, and now in the possession 
of Mr. J. H. Andrews, of the Coates opera house or- 
chestra. This instrument is a curiosity, and attracts 
many visitors. It is of the three-quarter size, old in 
appearance, not handsome, and when compared with 
a modern instrument it seems small and inferior. 
It was made about the year 1600, by Gaspar de Salo, 
who was born in Salo, Italy, about 1550. 

He is credited with having given to the violin, the 
viola, and double bass their present shape; no modifi- 
cations of form or proportions have been made since 
his time. Many of his violas and a few double basses 
may yet be found in Europe, but only three of his 
violins are known to be in existence at the present 
time. One of these noted instruments was the famous 
violin used by Ole Bull on his last concert tour 
through the West, # which was handled and played 
upon by my brother, who said its tone was of wonder- 
ful power, sweetness, and brilliancy. 

On examining this instrument of Mr. Andrews, 
more closely, we find that the body measures forty 
inches in length, about four inches shorter than the 
one used in the College orchestra. It is a little great- 
er in depth and less in width. The sound holes are 
shorter, narrow at the center, and run parallel; the 
left one is the longer and narrower. The left-hand 
side of the instrument is larger than the right-hand 
side, and the swell of the breast is also greater on the 
left side. The scroll seems clumsy, about two inches 
longer than the present style, and was made for 
wooden pegs, which have been replaced by hand-filed 
screw pegs. 

The breast is made of spruce, the ribs and swell 
back of sycamore of exceeding fine grain. The edges 
do not project as in modern instruments; the curva- 
tures at the center are much shorter; and the joints 
are nearly square, glued, and also fastened with fine 
nails. 

There are many things about this instrument which 
would detract from the maker's reputation as a skill- 
ful worker in wood; but the varnish which covers it 
is a marvel to all who see it. It is of the same dark 
reddish brown color — almost as fresh and bright as 
when applied — which characterize the genuine Cre- 
monas of that date. "It is the same kind of varnish, 
apparently, as is found on my brother's Ainati, and 
my own Stradivarius," I remarked. At the mention 
of these intruments, Mr. Andrews warmed into new 
interest, and became very communicative. "The real 
value of this instrument can hardly be estimated," he 
said; "there are only a few in existence, and they are 
in Europe and cannot be purchased. 

"Dragonetti.one of the world's greatest bass soloists, 
used one, and shortly before his death he was offered 
$2,500 for it, but refused to sell it. The almost unan- 
imous verdict of the world's greatest bassists is that 
Gaspar's instruments have never been equalled. This 
instrument is about three hundred years old, and one 
hundred and twenty-five years of this time it was hid- 
den away in a convent, when it was found and present- 
ed to Mr. Storch, Mr. Butler's teacher while in Europe. 
After his death, his widow presented it to Mr. Butler, 
and forwarded it to Boston. In the fall of 1889 1 
went to Boston to study under the direction of this 
same Mr. H. J. Butler, a member of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra and America's greatest bassist. He 
then had the instrument in dispossession and allowed 
me to practice upon it. I fell in love with it and de- 
termined to have it, but Mr. Butler refused to part 
with it, as it had been presented to him. I remained 
in Boston a year longer, and practiced so faithfully 
and made such progress that I became his favorite 
pupil. My entreaties were so urgent and persistent. 



that finally he yielded and allowed me to bring it 
west with me." 

"May it speak to me?" I said. "Oh yes!" he replied, 
and receiving the bow from his hand, I drew it gently 
across the strings. The thrill of pleasant surprise I 
will never forget, as the liquid, mellow tone gushed 
forth at the first quiver of the strings. 



THE SATISFACTION OF ACHIEVEMENT. 

BY II. K. BROOKS. 

IN every pursuit of life there are times of failure. 
Still I believe that the disappointments are more 
than compensated for by the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion that come from achievement. The student has 
his moments of satisfaction; and no one can describe 
those moments. When a difficult problem has been 
solved or a hypothesis demonstrated, a satisfaction 
and pleasure steal over him that cannot be created by 
any hope of reward or monetary gain. The orator, 
who has "soared on the wings of eloquence," regards 
not so much the applause of the populace, but rather 
is satisfied that he has accomplished his purpose and 
performed the task satisfactorily which he set out to 
do. Not only in the professions are there these mo- 
ments of satisfaction, but to the diligent and 
studious they come in every walk of life. Who can 
estimate the satisfaction and pleasure of the house- 
wife as she rests and surveys her house "set in order," 
or has the consciousness of work well done? 

In no pursuit, however, I believe, is there more of 
these moments than in the mechanical arts. When 
every detail of a huge engine has been accurately fitted 
and the motive power applied, the wealth of the 
Indias could not produce in the soul of the engineer or 
inventor such an ecstasy as is his, when the pon- 
derous machine moves off, each part working with 
the other in perfect harmony and motion. Nearly all 
mankind is attracted by machinery. From child- 
hood up, there is a certain fascination in exploring the 
mysteries contained in clock and watch, and many 
such, as well as other machines, have suffered for 
want of mechanical skill to aid in this research. 

"Something accomplished, something done." Can 
there be any greater satisfaction than this? The 
life of the man who loves his profession is full of 
these events, but the man who works at his call- 
ing for mere gain knows nothing of the joy that 
comes from achievement. Not everyone who likes to 
see machinery can share in the pleasure of the me- 
chanic, as the details under his brain and hands are 
finished to dimension and scale, waiting for that 
supreme moment when the many parts will make 
one grand whole. If there is not a love for the work 
one chooses for his occupation in life, successful 
achievement cannot be expected. Watt, Stephenson, 
Morse, Edison, Newton, Locke, Darwin, Huxley, and 
others worked not for gain alone, but with the 
supreme desire to achieve. Had they not been domi- 
nated by this desire, the world would have been 
poorer today. If we work for this end, when success 
comes, be it soon or late, the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment will be ours. 



HOW MY COLLEGE TRAINING HELPED ME 
IN THE KITCHEN. 

I1Y GRACE SKCREST, '96. 

IF any of you have been left motherless for a season 
you have surely realized the almost absolute neces- 
sity of knowing something of household economy. 
I certainly realized the fact this summer when moth- 
er left for an extended visit to the western coast, and 
left me, in part, house-keeper. ' Then it was that I 
was impressed with the true worth of the work we per- 
formed in the Kitchen Laboratory, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Kedzie; and also of the lectures on 
Household Economy, delivered by her in the class- 
room each morning. 

To bake good bread and pastry, to prepare a del- 
eave dish of any kind, or, in general, to cook an edi- 
ble meal, is an art that is acquired by experience and 
study, just as much as to become an expert musician 
demands practice and special application to that art. 

We learned that to be a good cook requires "much 
tasting and no wasting," and Shakspearesays: "The 
best cooks are those that lick the most;" so our tast- 
ing may surely be forgiven us. We were taught how 
to make the best yeast, bake the best bread, and the 
best mode of putting together the constituents of a 
cake or any other form of pastry. Under our instruct- 
or's direction, we flavored the soups and fried the 
doughnuts and prepared the vegetables for the table. 
We learned not only how to set the table'nicely, but 
also how to be waiters. When we served in this capac- 
ity we were stationed where we could best see when 
any particular thing was desired, and attended to this 
want as quickly and quietly as possible. We brought 
to the table the different courses as they were to be 



served, and it was not long ere we discovered that 
waiting upon the table was also an art acquired by 
experience. 

Good food, properly prepared, is conducive to the 
health and good spirits of every individual, and here 
in our own College, in the Kitchen Laboratory is just 
the place to acquire a knowledge of household econ- 
omy. 

The Beautiful in Farm Life. 

There is some danger that farmers may become so 
intent on making their lands pay a money return that 
they will lose sight of much that is beautiful in coun- 
try life. It is not all of life to be able to say at the 
end of the year that there is a good margin on the 
right side of the farm account. This is all right, of 
course; we are on the farm as a business. We ought 
to use our best effort to make it pay. But it will 
not do to make money the sole object of our labor. 
This is especially true if we have children. To bend 
every energy from daylight to dark, from week's end 
to week's end, and from one year's beginning to an- 
other to the getting of money, is demoralizing to the 
farmer, to his wife, and doubly so to his children. 
Life's beginning is a most important era. If to the 
young it be clouded by the gloom of a home where 
the only object in living is to get money, the shadow 
rarely ever lifts. The whole life will be tinged with 
the memory of those early days upon the farm. 

That is one great reason why so many leave the 
farm. Their lives in the old home were a ceaseless 
grind, Unrelieved by anything which touched the 
tender side of nature. What, then, should we do to 
remedy this? Suppose the house is old and you are 
not able to build another. Beautify it as muGh as you 
can. Set out trees around it, clear away weeds, 
tumble down fences, and all unsightly objects. Let 
grass grow fresh and green about it. Plant flowers 
in pleasant places. And so all over the farm. It 
will cost only a little time to make it look beautiful. 
Inside, make the house homelike. Have books and 
papers; music if you can afford it; at eventide let there 
be an ingathering of all the children. Read aloud to 
them, and have them read also. Be one of them, and 
have a share in all that interests them. Study na- 
ture with them. 

How many know the names and habits of the birds 
which flit about in summer? Who of us can tell the 
names of the flowers which spring up everywhere on 
the farm? This may seem to some farmers all "non- 
sense." From such a decision I most earnestly appeal. 
The little lives intrusted to us are the most precioue 
of all God's gifts to us. It lies in our power to dwarf 
them or help them unfold and reach heights of suc- 
cess we ourselves may never attain. We have no 
right to entail upon our children the heritage which 
many parents do when they teach them to hate farm 
life. There is no place on earth which is nearer to 
nature's heart than the farm. We ought to love it 
and teach our children to love it, too. Farm life pays 
if it leads him who follows it one step higher than he 
was at first. No matter whether he die rich in money 
or not, if at last our friends can say of us that we 
loved nature's God and pointed the way up to him. 
— Co/man's T^iiral World. 

The Farm-house Lawn. 

In none of her gifts has nature been more fortu- 
nate in the union of utility and beauty than in the 
grass family, that belts the earth in living, restful 
green. Grass protects the soil from the sweep of 
winds and the denudation of storms, affording a yield- 
ing, velvety mat at once agreeable to the pedestrian, 
while protecting from mire. 

The growing custom of an open lawn is hospitable 
in appearance, and adds new charms to rural homes. 
A writer in the Ladies' 1 Home Journal thus sets forth the 
delights of the lawn: — 

"Nothing adds so much to the attractiveness of a 
country house,be it large or small, a neat well-kept 
lawn. It is the setting of the home, and without it 
every thing seems incomplete. It is a picture without 
a frame. The picture may be very lovely, but until 
the frame is added we are not satisfied. I have seen 
some houses that needed only a small lawn to make 
them seem almost perfect. Without it they gave one 
that sense of being unfinished, which always detracts 
from our enjoyment of anything. About many coun- 
try homes I see great flower beds, brilliant with color, 
but none of that velvety green sward which is so 
beautiful in itself, and which adds such a charm to 
the humblest cottage as well as the costly residence, 
and I wonder if their owners understand what a 
mistake they are making in giving up all the ground 
to flowers. Flowers are beautiful, and no home 
should be without them, but they should never crowd 
out the lawn. Its cool, refresh, ng color rests the eye 
and gives an air of repose to the place which is emi- 
nently homelike in its influence. Passers-by often 
pause to look at it and say, 'How pretty it is,' while 
the brightest bed of flowers would fail to attract 
their attention. A few good shrubs are desirable 
additions to a lawn if there is room for them, but 
flower beds scattered about it detract from its beauty 
instead of adding to it. There are lawns and lawns. 
Some evolve themselves, but these, while better than 
none at all, are never satisfactory. They always 
lack that depth and richness of soil which is to a 
good lawn what the pile is to velvet. The only way 
in which a really fine lawn can be made is to begin 
properly and work along proper lines untilyou have 
that thing of beauty which will be a joy forever, if it 
isgiven proper care." 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-%. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a, par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being- first offered to the State School 
Fnnd Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
E. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Superintendent of an Indian 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



the air on a new spring- frame 



was a caller at Col- 



Prof. Jones takes 
Sylph bicycle. 

Editor Allen of the Nationalist 
lege Monday morning. 

Many delegates to the Epworth League Convention, 
in session at the Methodist Church, find their wav to 
the College. * 

Miss Mary Limbocker, of Fort Scott, accompanied 
by Miss Spaulding, of Manhattan, were among the 
visitors of Wednesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frost of Topeka, were shown the 
College on Monday by Mrs. Houghton. Mr. Frost is 
editor of the Topeka Lance. 

Mrs. McMahan, of Elwood, Ind., in company of her 
daughter, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, and her brother, Capt. 
J. T. Smith, of the city were pleasant visitors at Chap- 
el on Monday morning. 

The snowstorm reported from New York causes a 
fuller appreciation of the fine Italian skies under 
which Kansans live in these October days, and the 
beauties which they will probably enjoy for two 
months to come. 

Dr. Joseph Denison, of Topeka, President of this 
College from 1863 to 1873, and one of its organizers, 
led in Chapel exercises Tuesday morning, and after- 
wards addressed the student body in words of con- 
gratulation. The struggle of the College in early 
days could be barely hinted at in the few minutes at the 
speaker's disposal, but enough was said to cause the 
student of today to appreciate the advantages under 
which he pursues his studies, diligent effort bringing 
surely the crown of success. Two dinner parties in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Denison were given during 
the week on College Hill at Mr. Richard Kimball's 
and at Mrs. Goodnow's. 

The third lecture in Prof. Will's course in Economic 
Science was given to an attentive body of students 
and a goodly number of visitors yesterday afternoon. 
With adistinct recapitulation of the previous lecture, 
the next step in the study of wealth was announced 
to be the somewhat difficult one of value. Two prom- 
inent phases of the question concerning the two bases 
of value; viz., usefulness and labor cost, were both 
shown to be insufficient to explain the phenomena 
of value. Clear illustrations of the problem of value 
and of usual methods of deciding the market price 
were given, while immortal fame was promised to 
the one who should devise a just and practicable 
method of establishing value. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the Kansas Bureau of 
Labor Statistics contains a twenty-seven-page write- 
up of this College, which introduces the institution 
with these significant sentences: "Whatever may be 
feared of certain tendencies of the school system of 
the State, and especially, too, with regard to its high 
schools, Kansas has at least one institution which 
offers the laboring classes a liberal education thai 
leads toward instead of away from the farm, the 
shops, and the store. This institution is the Kansas 
State Agricultural College at Manhattan, the largest 
and the best attended school of the kind in the United 
States. A report on the condition of labor and labor- 
ing classes would be incomplete without some refer- 
ence to the history, endowment, resources, course of 
study, methods, and aims of this high school of the 
people." 

About 7:30 Friday evening conveyances of every 
description from single rigs to busses, holding a 
dozen or more, could be seen going from place to 
place in the city and filling up with jolly crowds of 
Juniors. Once under way, however, they all 
went in the same direction. They were going to the 
class party given at the home of Misses Mary and 
Josie Finley by the eight College Hill classmates of 
'96. After all had arrived, including two young men 
whe are said to have lost the way, and pleasant 
greetings exchanged, an excellent program was 
rendered by several members of the class. The 
toasts, "Our College Hill Classmates," "Our Class 
Emblem," and "The Class of '96," testified to its 
loyalty and patriotism, and were interspersed by 
selections of music, both vocal and instrumental, 
which showed that the class was certainly not lack- 
ing in musical ability. Following the program came 
a game which demonstrated on the part of the boys 
their knowledge— or lack of it — of the size and ap- 
pearance of the ladies' hands. The ample and dainty 
refreshments indicated that the College Hill girls 
had not practiced cooking in vain. Twelve o'clock 
came all too soon, but it was remembered that lessons 
and work could not always be neglected, even when 
"Profs and Preps were not allowed," so all departed, 
fully convinced that College Hill hospitality was 
something that should long fill a happy corner in 
memory's pleasant storehouse. 



I. Jones, '94, is teaching the home school at Ada. 

May F. Harman, '93, is teaching the home school 
near Valley Falls. 

J. B. Brown, '87, is 
school at Ponca, I. T. 

W. D. Baird, First-year in 1889, is now practicing 
medicine at Kasoma, I. T. 

Wilber Otten, of Granite, Colo., student in 1887-8, 
is visiting his brother in Fourth-year classes. 

E. C.Pfe-utze, '91, finds the library of much inter- 
eat and use in his frequent visits to the College. 

M. V. Hester, '94, after putting in 200 acres of 
wheat, is teaching the school in his own home district. 

M. Chandler, student in 1891-2, is 1 visiting at Col- 
lege today with his brother C. A. Chandler, Third- 
year. 

Frank Baxter has been placed on the extra list of 
Rock Island telegraphers, and is now at Smith Cen- 
ter. — {Mercury. 

Mrs. Winfield Brown-Burtis, of Fredonia, Third- 
year in 1887-8, is visiting with her two children in the 
family of Assistant Burtis. 

W. D. Gahan, Second-year in 1890-1, is at home 
near Manhattan after clerking for about a year in an 
Abilene drug store. He visited College yesterday. 

F. A. Thackrey, Second-year in 1891-2, teacher in 
the Indian school at Sac and Fox Agency, I. T., is 
spending his vacation at home in Manhattan, with 
frequent visits to College. 

F. H. Avery, '87, spent a few hours in looking over 
Science Hall and the other improvements about the 
College on Tuesday last. He thinks this is a bigger 
institution -than it was in 1887. 

E. C. Thayer, '91, is Principal of the Indian school 
at Pawnee, Ok. He writes that since he has attended 
other institutions he appreciates more than ever the 
good, honest work done at his Alma Mater. 

Geo. A. Browning, Third-year in 1891-2, writes 
from Kingfisher, Ok., where he is foreman of a tin- 
shop, that he finds much practical use for his train- 
ing in mechanical drawing at this College. 

C. Beech, of Havensville, student in 1890-1, visits 
the College today. He is a delegate to the Epworth 
League Convention in Manhattan. His brother, F. 
Beech, student in 1891-2, is farming near Dover, Okla- 
homa. 



R. W. Rader; Critic, 



ing Secretary, J. B. S. Norton; Treasurer. * 
Gertrude Havens; Marshal, Mary Paddieford; Board of Di- 
rectors, A. C. Peck, Fannie Parkinson, A. E. Ridenbur, R. W. 
Clothier, _ J. B. S. Norton, Gertrude Havens, Nora Fryhofer. 



Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock, 
both ladies and g-entlemen. 



Admits to membership 



_ . _ ._ October 13th. 

W. A. Coe began the Hamilton program with an 
interesting essay. "Death" was discussed in an ora- 
tion by W. O. Peterson. Debate, question, "Resolved, 
That success depends more upon individual efforts 
than natural endowments." C. A. Chandler and M. 
L. Heckert upheld the affirmative, their arguments 
being disputed by E. Emrick and Wm. Poole. Both 
sides were ably argued, showing the speakers thor- 
oughly understood the question. Society decided in 
favor of the affirmative. An interesting trip through 
the interior of Oklahoma was described by C. K. 
Peck. Music, E. B. Coulson, accompanying himself 
on a guitar. All the late happenings of impor- 
tance were reported by newsman, C. S. Evans. 
Recess. Under discussion, C. F. Ginter described the 
"Automatic Air Brake." As the speaker was pre- 
pared with models and plans, and above all several 
years' experience, it made the discussion very in- 
structive. W. W. Hutto, '91, gave the Society a cheer- 
ing address, in the course of which he eulogized the 
Society's namesake. Under extemporaneous speak- 
ing, the advisability of adopting a College uniform 
was discussed. Adjournment. E. C. J. 



Cards are out announcing a double wedding at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Romick, on Tuesday, 
Oct. 23rd. The contracting parties are Rev. John 
W. Edgar, of Lamar, Kans., and Miss Agnes Viola 
Romick ['93] and Clarence A. Chandler [Third-year] 
of Argentine, Kans., and Miss Winnie Luella Ro- 
mick ['94.] — (Mercurv. 

A. D. Rice, '92, is President, W. E- Smith, '93, Vice 
President, and Delpha Hoop, '92, Treasurer, of the 
Riley County Educational Association in session to- 
day at Manhattan. The names of Prof. Olin, Eliza- 
beth Edwards, F. W. Ames. Delpha Hoop, W. E. 
Smith, and Mary Lyman appear on the program, with 
Mayme Houghton and Elsie Crump as Committee on 
music. 

Echoes from the Music Rooms. 

The enrollment in the Musical Department for 
present term in all classes is 232. 

The number enrolled in the vocal classes is 117, di- 
vided as follows: The class which meets at the fifth 
hour on Tuesday numbers 28. The class which 
meets at 1:30 p. m. on Wednesday numbers 34. The 
class which meets on Thursday at 1:30 p. m. numbers 

The number of pupils enrolled in the instrumental 
classes is 115, with the following assignments: To 
the piano classes, 32; the organ, 11; the guitar, 13; 
the mandolin, 6; orchestral instruments, 23; band 
instruments, 30. 

The College orchestra has a weekly rehearsal on 
Wednesday at 2:30 p. m.; assists daily in the service 
of song at chapel exercises, 8:30 a. m., and contributes 
one selection or more at the public rhetorical exer- 
cises on Friday afternoon. 

The Cadet Band, division "B," has a rehearsal on 
Monday and Wednesday at 2:50 p. m. Division "A" 
has a rehearsal at 3:50 p. m. on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day; also contributes a prelude to the semi-monthly 
public lectures. Other members of the Music De- 
partment contribute occasionally to the completion of 
the musical programs of other College exercises. 



October 12th. 
The program of the Alpha Beta Society was open- 
ed by a violin solo by R. W. Clothier. Prayer by 
Inez Palmer. Miss Kate Zimmerman, Miss Maude 
Mannen, Mr. Graves, and Mr. Peabody were initiat- 
ed. Select reading, Mary Paddieford; declamation, 
Cora Mackrey. The Society was next entertained by 
a song from Miss Fryhofer and Mr. Conrad, the 
latter accompanying on the guitar. The debate was 
on the question, "Resolved, That the running of all 
Sunday trains should be abolished." The affirmative 
was conducted by Geo. Fryhofer and Alice Shofe, the 
negative by Mr. Powell and Kitty Smith. The 
debaters had the question well in hand, and the fact 
that they were themselves interested made their 
remarks all the more attractive to the Society. The 
judges, Ernest Smith, Stella Kimball, and Guy 
Hulett, gave their decision two to one for the affirma- 
tive. The Gleaner, W. H. Phipps editor, was chiefly 
devoted to Oliver Wendell Holmes, the last of our 
great American poets to pass away. This tribute to 
the memory of the great autocrat was varied by 
selections from his poems read by various members 
of the Society, and illustrating the characterof his 
writings. The time after recess was spent wholly in 
the transaction of business. Adjournment. 

J. B. S. 

October 13th. 
Half past seven found the Websters seated and 
prepared for a quick and interesting session. Ne- 
cessity compelled an early adjournment, for, alas! 
Fourth-year parties come but few times in the col- 
lege life, and already the quick eye could detect here 
and there a drowsy Senior. J. C. Wilkin led the 
Society in devotion. Three new members were re- 
ceived into the Society, The question for debate, 
"Resolved, that drill at this College is more beneficial 
than a well organized athletic club," was argued af- 
firmatively by T. M. Robertson and W. B. Chase, 
and negatively by E. L. Brockway and G. F. Lech- 
ner. The question was argued on the grounds of the 
superiority of the athletic training in drill to that of 
interesting but more dangerous skill sought for in 
general athletics. The Society decided in favor of 
the negative. L. W. Hayes sang"My Home's the Sea," 
responding to encore with the last verse, which he 
kindly informed us had been saved for that occasion. 
The news by Steuart Morse was equal in complete- 
ness to the brevity column of a daily newspaper and 
was justly appreciated. A discussion on the subject 
of flying machines by E. H. Freeman gave that gen- 
tleman a welcome chance to promulgate some of his 
own ideas on the question, while his graphic des- 
cription of Maxim's flying machine and its advent- 
ures, roused even the sleepy Senion from his snooze. 
After the program regular business occupied the at- 
tention of all until adjournment. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— F. J. Smith, W. H. Phipps, Ethel Patten. 

Ionian Society.— President, Dora Thompson; Vice President, 
Mary Wilkin; Recording Secretary, Maud Kennett; Corres- 
ponding- Secretary, Ellen Norton; Treasurer, Mabel Cotton; 
Marshal, Emelie Pfuetze; Board of Directors, Laura McKeen, 
Flora Day, Mabel Selby. Meets on Friday afternoon at 2:30 
o'clock. Admits to membership ladies only. 

Webster Society— President,QF. J. Smith; Vice President, E. H. 
Freeman; Recording Secretary George Dean; Corresponding 
Secretary, A. G. Bittman; Treasurer, Mark Wheeler; Critic, 
T. W. Morse; Marshal, J. B. Norton; Board of iDirectors, J. V. 
Patten, E. G. Gibson, J. C. Wilkin, E. C. Trembly, R. W. 
Bishoff. Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits 
to menbership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Society.— President, R. J. Barnett; Vice President, C 
A. Johnson; Recording Secretary, R. S. Kellogg; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, E. C. Joss; Treasurer, Wm. Anderson; Critic, W. 
I. Joss; Marshal, F. W. McQuaid; Board of Directors, B. W. 
Conrad, J. J. Johnson, A. h. iPeter, W. h. Hall, F. A. Dawley. 
Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to member- 
ship gentlemen only. 

Phipps; Vice President, 
Secrest; Correspond- 



Alpka Beta Society.— President, W. H. . 
Elva Palmer; Recording Secretary, Grace 



October 12th. 
When Vice President Wilkin called the Ionian Soci- 
ety to order at the usual time, every chair was filled, 
and it was necessary to find more seats for those who 
came later. Congregational singing was followed by 
by prayer by Flora Waugh, and the roll-call, to which 
a large number responded. The program was opened 
with a vocal duet, "In the Starlight," by Louise 
Spohr and Flora Waugh. Owing to the illness of our 
grumbler, Sadie Stingley next favored us with guitar 
music, seconded by Ida Walters. The Oracle, edited 
by Wilhelmina Spohr, had for its motto, "Be sure 
you know beans when the bag's open," and this was 
well disscussed in the editorial. Some comments on 
"Sweet Marie," "A scene in the President's Office," 
"Drifting," Systematic Housekeeping," and "The 
Third-years," were some of the things the paper con- 
tained. This was followed by a piano duet by the 
Misses Leicester, who responded to an encore, and 
after this Mabel Selby gave a toast to the new room. 
An unusual feature on the program was a guitar solo 
from a gentleman visitor, and in response to a hearty 
encore, Mr. Buck gave us another selection. Dr. 
Mayo was among the visitors and the opportunity of 
having him give us a talk was too rare to let pass; he 
urged us to give some one a good time whenever pos- 
sible, and to look on the bright side of life. A parlia- 
mentary quiz by Ary Johnson was followed by a 
vocal duet by Jessie McClurg and Mabel Selby, with 
Tacy Stokes at the piano. This closed the program, 
and after the usual routine of report of committees, 
business, and roll-call with quotations, the Society 
adjourned. E. E. N. 
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Success Won on a Farm. 

Mr. T. B. Terry, a writer on farm topics known to 
every reading farmer in the United States, was 
recently asked this question:— 

"Would you have succeeded in making your farm 
what it is, with its sorroundings and buildings, and 
everything as comfortable as you now have, if you 
had to depend entirely on it from the time you 
started? Is not your success largely due to the fact 
of your receiving money for Institute and literary 
work?" 

Mr. Terry's reply in the Practical Farmer should en- 
courage every farmer to renewed effort. He says:— 

"Yes, to the first question. No, to the last. The 
success was practically attained before I had any 
literary income. It was because I had succeeded 
that I was called on to write and talk. In 1881 my 
crops sold for $2,545 from thirty-five acres. This at- 
tracted attention, and The Country Gentleman asked me 
to write for them in 1882. Before the year was out 
the Ohio Farmer called for some of my work. In 1882 
my income from thirty-five acres was $3,032. In 1883 
it almost reached $3,000, as I put in 24 acres acres 
of potatoes. In round numbers, I had about $3,700 
surplus du ring these three years from the farm to go 
towards im provements. Now what was my literary 
income during this time? Not a dollar until 1882. 
That year, The Country Gentleman paid me $70, and the 
Ohio Farmer $27. In 1883, I received from Country Gen- 
tleman $80, and from Ohio Farmer $56, and this was all 
my literary income during these years, except a prize 
of $50 given me by the Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture. 

"Now, my dear friend, people will talk as vou have 
written. And it is true that I am giving most of my 
energies to writing and talking now, because there 
is call for it, and it is also true that I am well paid. 
But don't you think that after I had taken a run- 
down farm and brought it up to the above figures I 
could manage to get along without outside assistance? 
Why, bless you, this farm might be put Way above 
its present plane. The possibilities of land are won- 
derful. I feel sometimes as though I would like to 
give all my strength to the farm for five years and let 
some one else tell of what I did. Would more good 
be done this way? What do you say? You needn't 
worry a bit about my income, in deciding." 

Famous Farmer Boys. 

There are some people foolish enough to laugh at 
the homely virtues of home life. But it is well some- 
times to look at the list of great men who have been 
chosen by the people for the great offices of the nation. 
How many of them came from the farm, and were 

early in life familiar with wooded hills and cultivated 
fields! 

The Kansas City Times says: "Nearly three fourths 
of our best men came from the tillers of the soil. 
For example, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, Hamlin, Gree- 
ley, Tilden, Cleveland, Harrison, Hayes, Blaine, and 
many others almost as conspicuous in current events 
or living memory. Among journalists, Henry Wat- 
terson .spent his early life in rural Kentucky, andMu- 
rat Halstead was born and lived on a farm in Ohio. 
W. H. Vanderbilt was born in a small New Jersey 
town, and early engaged in the business of ship 
chandlery. Jay Gould spent his early years on his 
father's farm in New York State. Whittier and 
Howells spent their youth in villages, the former di- 
viding his time between farm work and studies. Fol- 
low out this list for yourself, and see how long it will 
become." 

Cultivate Flowers. 

While the residents of the country live in the midst 
of nature's adornments, they should not permit these 
to repress the cultivation of those things that minis- 
ter to our higher tastes. 

Within a few years the use of flowers has grown 
enormously. Every occasion from the cradle to the 
grave is marked by evidence of this kind. Very often 
the relations between two persons are such that flow- 
ers are the only thing that may be sent with propriety. 
They may represent large value, to be sure, but a 
value that is entirely lost with their r;ipid fading. 
The same money put into an article whose value 
would not be so fleeting would never be sent by a 
cultivated man or accepted by a refined and right- 
minded woman. It may be laid down as a general 
rule that it is always in good form to send flowers to 
any one with whom pleasant, friendly, and social re- 
lations exist. On the other hand, it may be said with 
truth that flowers are rarely other than acceptable. 
— Ladies' 1 Home Journal. 



City Corruption. 

Dr. Parkhurst, who has accomplished such a great 
work in bringing to light the corrupt practices in the 
city of New York, has returned from a rest among 
the Swiss mountains. He is again after the criminal 
element of New York, and his vigorous and energetic 
measures promise such a cleaning out of the rotten- 
ness as that city has not known in many a day. His 
efforts seem to have b< en a stimulus to the Civic Fed- 
eration in Chicago, which has just taken steps toward 
crushing out in that city the gambling element. 
Gambling rooms have been raided, and a number of 
their tables and devices to catch the unwary have 
been destroyed in the street. Our centers of popula- 
tion seem to breed all sorts of corruption. There is 
more to be feared from the corruption in cities than 
in anything else which threatens the liberty of the 
republic. — Farm and Fireside. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

BY PJIOF. J. D. WALTERS. 



The new Topeka high school building is complete 
with the exception of a few minor improvements, and 
Topeka has one of the finest high schools in the west. 
The seats have been placed in the assembly room and 
600 pupils can be accommodated. Single seats are 
used instead of the old style double desks. The 
teachers of last year have been re-employed un- 
der Principal Hickman. An additional teacher in 
Latin, Miss Harriett Williams, has been engaged. 
Miss Williams comes from Dickinson high school, and 
has had several years' experience teaching in different 
high schools in this State. 

President Taylor of the State Normal School re- 
ports that institution as now having the most success- 
ful year in its history. There are now enrolled 125 
more students than at this time last year, and with 
the new wing they can accommodate half as many 
more than the present enrollment. The graduating 
class numbers one hundred members. The standard 
of scholarship is higher, as many of the students 
taking the teachers' course are college graduates and 
others are teachers of several years experience. The 
faculty at present numbers twenty-four. The bien- 
nial report to the governor, containing the budget for 
the next two years, has been prepared. An effort will 
be made to perfect arrangements by which Normal 
students will be exempt from paying the incidental 
fee of $10 per year. All such fees have been abolish- 
ed both at the State Agricultural College and the 
State University. This fee collected from the Normal 
students amounts to about $8,000 per year, and the 
President thinks that the State Normal ought to be 
as free to Kansas students as the other educational 
institutions of the State. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Kansas 
State Horticultural Society will be held at Fort Scott, 
Bourbon county, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, December 11, 12, and 13, 1894. The sessions will 
be held in the courthouse, and will open at 10 o'clock 
a. m. on Tuesday, the 11th. The requirements of 
railroad companies are such that there is no reason 
for expecting other than regular rate of fare. A 
hotel rate of $1 per day has been secured for the at- 
tendance, and free entertainment is not promised 
by the citizens of Fort Scott. A special committee 
will receive attendants at the depot on arrival of 
trains, and convey them to such hotels as each may 
prefer. An exhibit of new and rare fruits, and any 
of special merit, and especially promising seedlings 
of recent origin, is requested. All such will be care- 
fully and critically examined by competent judges, 
and their opinions reported to the Society during the 
meeting. Fruits of unknown and incorrect nomen- 
clature will receive the attention of expert fruit men 
for the purpose of determining their true names. 
This meeting promises to be one of the most interest- 
ing ever held, having been located near the border 
counties of our sister State, Missouri, and the date 
fixed to follow the annual meeting of the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society, so as to afford the horti- 
culturists of each State an opportunity to assemble 
in convention for mutual benefit. Important topics 
relating to successful fruit culture will be presented 
and fully considered, and freedom in discussion will 
be granted to all in attendance. 

After many heated debates in the meetings of the 
Board of Trustees, the Faculty, and the M. E. Con- 
ference, concerning the influence of foot-ball at Ba- 
ker University, President Murin has finally declared 
the game as abolished at that institution. As a result, 
seven of the boys who were last year in the cham- 
pion team of the west left for Ottawa to enter 
the Ottawa University. The departing boys were 
driven to the depot, followed by a large concourse of 
students, girls as well as boys. The carriages were 
draped in black, as. well as several business houses, 
and a black flag floated from a college building. 
This now takes all the old foot-ball eleven from the 
University. Several were officers in the military de- 
partment; several are seniors in the University. A 
number of the students have signified their intention 
of not returning next year, and many of the best 
friends of the school declare this to be a blunder of 
the worst sort. Yet. whatever may be thought about 
the game, it is certain that during the past two or 
three years Baker had allowed their team to make al- 
together too much of it. No student can devote him- 
self properly to his studies, the legitimate work for 
which he attends a higher institution of learning, 
and at the same time train for contests the way the 
members of the Baker team have trained, make trips 
beyond the border of the State as they have made, 
and respond to challenges all over the country as 
they did. Such a course must be demoralizing to 
the whole school. The reaction had to come, and 
Baker is discovering once more that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. 



Farming as a Business. 

The life of a farmer has often been called a life of 
drudgery. There is no occupation that has a larger 
ratio of inspiriting labor to one whose tastes are in 
harmony with rural life. The weak point in Ameri- 
can farming has been the lack of -.pprecialion of the 
equipments nece-sary to a successful career. Too 
many men have been willing to be thievesof the soil's 
resources that they might swell their bank accounts. 
To the young man or woman, fairly well educated, 
who will add some technical knowledge of our special 
schools of agriculture to their requirements, there is 
no more promising field of enterprise than farming; 
but to insure thatsatisfaction in its prosecution which 
makes any occupation enjoyable, business spirit must 
be put into it and toil must be sweetened by an ap- 
preciation of the attributes which make rural life at- 
tractive.— Chirles W. Garfield, in ^American Cheesemaker. 



College Business. 

Loans upon •ichool-di'strict bonds fl.re.to be obtained from the 
Loan .Commissioner. '» 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

AJ1 payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts most be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. 
Fairchild, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Supt. J. S. C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General Information concerning the College and its work,— 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
tary 



A NEW BLflCKBOflRb COfir/ISS. 

The Mechanical Depart 
mem has produced a new black- 
board compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
, isfaction. They are made of 

seasoned cherry, highly finished and with an improved, 
joint, presenting a large friction and binding surface. Knur- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
to have. Handy to use. Handy to care for. Get one. 75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, Supt., 
Manhattan, Kan. 




MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.-College Text-Books, School Statlonerj, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhatta n, Kansas. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call whe n down town. Always glad to Bee yon. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and ruo- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store In 
t Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, tbe 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, Invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 



WM. KNOSTMAN, the Clothier, offers a great variety of 
clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the times. 
Call wv'.hout fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J. 



Q. A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. 
Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. 
Repairing of watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done 
promptly and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all 
warranted watch work. 308 Povnlz Ave 



DRUGS. 



w. 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Artlclea 
and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
• prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist, 
for painless extracting. 



The famed Odontunder used 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at tbe gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors cast of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meals in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash. Hair cutting a «oe- 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sb^o. 
South Second Street. v% 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



T H .E SPOT CASH STORF is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
1 tions. Boots and Shots, Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocery < .re in 
connection. ' ' 



E.. V CELI " corner °f Poyntz Avenue and Second Stiee* 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything- wanted bv 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Capa. 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge 
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THE NEW STEAfT AND POWER PLANT. 

BY PROF. O. P. HpOD. 

THE question qf how to keep College rooms com- 
fortably warm during- the changeable and some- 
times severe, though short, winter weather is a very 
important one, and has been variously answered in 
different periods of the institution's history. Some- 
times the answer has been a shivering one, and every 
winter has helped to strengthen the desire for a more 
perfect means. Wood stoves and coal stoves are still 
about the place, testifying to service done in class- 
rooms in early times. For a number of years a steam 
heating plant has been in each of four of the Col- 
lege buildings. The addition of a large new building 
nearly the size of the main building would have re- 
quired still another plant and a man to care for it; 
the service rendered by two of the old plants was 
very unsatisfactory; and altogether the conditions 
seemed to show the time was ripe for a general plant 
which should have a capacity for heating the whole 
institution greatly simplifying 1 the attention. 

The new steam plant put in by the State Board of 
Public Works will realize many of our desires for a 
more perfect heating system. The boiler house and 
power plant were placed in connection with the Iron 
Shop, the building being built on the same grade and 
in the same manner as had proved so satisfactory for 
the Iron Shoo. The prime requisites of a good boiler 
house are plenty of light and ventilation and plenty 
of room above, in front of, and behind the boilers. It 
is a rare thing to find these necessities recognized, 
and too often a heating 1 boiler is placed in some dark 
hole where proper attention is well nign impossible. 
The foundation is of stone, the frame of iron, and the 
roof supported by iron tru sses. The east and west 
walls are largely of glass windows which, with a ven- 
tilating sky-light twenty-five feet above the boilers, 
gives ample light and ventilation. Twenty feet of 
the north end of the building, which is forty feet 
wide and sixty feet long, is partitioned off as an en- 
gine room. In the boiler house are set five boilers 
aggregating 270 horse-power. There are eighty 
square feet of grate surface under these boilers, and 
from 700 to 1000 pounds of coal can be burnt each 
hour. 

The chimney is 100 feet high above the grate sur- 
face and four feet in diameter inside. The steam is 
carried south from the boiler house to each of the three 
buildings — the Chemical Laboratory, Main Building, 
and new Science Hall, in a pipe starting seven inches 
in diameter and reduced to four inches beyond the 
Main Building. The steam, condensing in 10,700 
square feet of radiating surface in the buildings, re- 
turns as hot water through a five-inch pipe into a tank 
placed in a pit seventeen feet below the boiler room 
floor. From this receiver the water is pumped into 
the boilers by a steam pump to again be sent as 
steam over the same round. 

The expansion of such a long line of pipe due to 
heat is so much that it is necessary at intervals to 
make joints in the pipe that one end may slip freely 
while the other is securely anchored. The expansion 
between the Boiler House and the Library is about one 
foot, and is taken up in six expansion joints placed in 
walled-up pits where they can be reached. The pipes 
are laid in brick trenches covered with stone flagging. 
A six-inch steam line is also carried to the north of 
the Boiler House as far as the shops, and is to be final- 
ly run totheArmory. When the Armory extension is 
added and the necessary heating surface put in the 
Iron Shop, the boilers must furnish steam for about 
15,000 square feet of radiating surface besides that re- 
quired to keep the long lines of pipe hot, which is a 
considerable amount. 

The piping is so arranged that any one of the boil- 
ers may be used at a higher pressure for running the 
power plant. It is planned to run a forty-horse power 
direct current electric generator by means of a fifty- 
horse-power engine, or by means of the old Atlas en- 
gine which has for years done good service in the 
Wood Shop. The Atlas engine will be changed to a 
fifteen-horse- pow^r, and either engine can be used to 
run the generator, the smaller one usually, the larger 
only when the demand for power is beyond the ca- 
pacity of the small one. Only the large engine is run- 
ning now, the small one being repaired in the shops. 
The voltage of the current is such that it is not dan- 
gerous to life, although somewhat uncomfortable if 
one by carelessness receives a shock. 

A twelve-horse-power motor placed in the Wood 
Shop gives even better power than did the engine. 
The ability to place the comparatively small motor 



where desired enables us to greatly simplify the 
shafting, giving more room in the shop and arrang- 
ing the tools in a better manner, at the same time 
saving some power. In the Iron Shop an eight-horse 
power motor displaces the upright engine formerly 
used. The Printing Office, 600 feet away, uses a five- 
horse power motor; and a ten-horse power motor will 
soon be running at the Farm Barn, 1,500 feet away. 
This, I am sure will be found to possess many advant- 
ages over the engine in threshing, feed-cutting, 
grinding, etc. 

This same generator can also furnish lights when 
we are able to get them. We now light the Society 
rooms, and will soon light the Printing Offiee, using 
altogether about 80 lights. Now that the wires are 
at the doors of the Domestic Economy Department, 
there is talk of cooking by the subtle force. 



THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

BY PRES. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

AN editorial query "How is It?" in the Bethany Mes- 
senger has this insinuation in regard to the State 
Board of Education: "As matters now exist, with the 
present Board it is well nigh impossible for any one to 
pass that examination, except those who.are from such 
schools which have representatives in the Board. * * 
Is it fair that certain individuals shall have the 
power to dictate unreasonably to some and by virtue 
of their power show lenience to others?" 

As the oldest member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, having served for the past fifteen years, it 
becomes my duty and privilege to answer this query 
in all earnestness. There is no ground for the charge 
of favoritism. Prior to last year the great majority 
of those who received State certificates upon examin- 
ation were not graduates of State institutions, and 
in no single instance have I seen the least shadow of 
influence for or against a candidate on account of his 
alma mater. I believe that an inspection of grades 
will show no variation for aquaintance's sake. Since 
the advent of the new law multiplying greatly the 
number of candidates for State certificates, the Board 
has taken the precaution to exclude all possible un- 
conscious bias in examination of papers by the ab- 
sence of all names of candidates and places of exam- 
ination upon the papers, both being indicated by ar- 
bitrary numbers. Of eighty papers now under my 
inspection I cannot give the author of one, except that 
I remember having allowed the use of a type-writer 
in preparing one set of papers and might be able by 
effort to recall the author's name and location. Other- 
wise these papers are wholly impersonal. 

The only advantages possessed by graduates of the 
schools represented in the Board of Education are such 
as arise from a limited acquaintance with the modes 
of thought, in certain lines of study, likely to be ac- 
ceptable. This cannot be considerable, and if made 
a study by any candidate he is likely to so over-do his 
work in this direction as to meet obstacles in others. 
Moreover, the Board has taken pains to provide a 
manual for candidates, suggesting approved texts in 
technical subjects, and encouraging a broad prepa- 
ration, which precludes narrowness in the examiners. 
Indeed, the prominent cases of failure within my 
recollection have been from lack of distinct individ- 
uality in thoughts expressed, rather than lack of 
conformity to any type. 

Now, as to the suggestion that the Board may be a 
clique, it is enough to say that the members are well 
known to have very distinct individual opinions and 
interests quite precluding such a judgment. No one 
who has seen the Board in session could give utter- 
ance to such a suggestion. 

Finally, if there has been at any time an advantage 
possessed by teachers from State institutions, it has 
arisen from the patent fact that students have in 
these some special facilities for technical training 
seldom, if ever, provided in the denominational 
colleges. The very noteworthy object of the colleges, 
to train for the ministry, limits the range of technical 
training. The main obstacle to adoption of an ideal 
normal course in such colleges has been the desire 
to keep in view the trend of the curriculum toward 
the ministry with enforced economy of machinery. 
The result is sometimes found to be a certain so» 
called culture with little training. This does not 
prove the culture less useful, but that it cannot at 
once do the work of training. The younger graduates 
fail in a test of training for a definite object. Espe- 
cially is this seen in the niceties of presentative 
methods. I-*happen to see the work in drawing, a 
large part of which would scarcely be worthy of a 
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mere tyro. Yet drawing has been required for a 
State certificate these twenty years past, and every 
teacher knows its importance in presentation of 
thought, especially to children. The colleges must 
do such work in earnest. 

I believe that jealousy toward the State institutions 
,is misplaced. They are bound to succeed in certain 
lines of work which denominational colleges cannot 
do, from the natural limitations of their growth. 
The colleges have their mission, and will succeed 
along their individual lines if willing to recognize 
the work of other institutions. The more the people 
are educated the more room for every phase of higher 
education. L,et us work, all together, against ignor- 
ance, each in his own earnest way without fear lest 
another is outstripping us. The colleges of the State 
may rightly seek a representative upon the State 
Board of Education through the appointment of the 
Governor, and should use their influence wisely. 



" BOTS." 

BY PKOK. N. S. MAYO, D. V. S. 

"IVJEARLY every one familiar with horses has a 
J- ^ rather vague knowledge of the larval form of the 
bot-fly (Gastropbilus equi), and the relation of these 
parasites to the horse which they infest, many and 
varied evils being charged to the influence of the 
"bots." If a horse dies from some unknown cause, the 
owner, armed with an ax and a butcher knife, holds 
a post-mortem examination. If the horse has been 
dead a few hours, he may find a hole through the wall 
of the stomach, and a number of "bots" being in that 
locality, he naturally infers that the horse's death 
has been caused by the "bots" eating a hole through 
the walls of the stomach, while the truth is that the 
"bots" are not to be blamed, the gastric juices of 
the stomach having digested a portion of the walls, 
after death. 

The life history of the bot-fly is well known. The 
adult female deposits her eggs upon the hair of 
horses during the latter part of the summer and ear- 
ly fall. The first adult fly was observed upon August 
24th of the present season, and they are still seen 
during the warm afternoons. The female, to an 
ordinary observer, resembles a honey-bee in size and 
general color, but is distinguished by possessing but 
a single pair of wings and a well-developed ovipositor. 
The eggs, or "nits," are deposited upon the hairs on 
various portions of the horse's body, but are especial- 
ly numerous in the region of the fore legs and shoul- 
ders, often so thick over small areas as to give a de- 
cidedly yellow color. A single adult female deposits a 
large number of eggs. The fly hovers a moment over 
the spot where the egg is to be deposited; then, with a 
motion quicker than the eye can follow, the egg is 
stuck fast to the hair. The fly does not injure the 
horse, but the buzzing often annoys nervous horses 
considerably. 

The length of time required for the eggs to hatch 
varies, according to different authorities, from four 
to twenty-five days. (I have been unable to hatch 
them at the ordinary temperature of the laboratory). 
'One end of the eggs comes off, and extremely small, 
Worm-like larva; appear. These irritate the horse's 
skin, causing him to scratch the part with his lips 
and teeth. In this way the larva? get into the horse's 
mouth, are swallowed, and then attach themselves to 
the mucus membrane lining the stomach, where 
they remain through the winter and spring until 
early summer. The larvae attach themselves to the 
walls of the stomach by means of two hooks near 
the mouth. The mouth parts of the larva are so ar- 
ranged that it cannot bite, but the hooks cause some 
irritation, and the larva subsists on the inflamato- 
ry products. The larvae, or "bots," grow to be about 
three-fourths of an inch long. 

It was formerly supposed that "bots" acquired their 
nourishment by absorbing the partially digested 
food from the horse's stomach through its body walls; 
but this view is erroneous. The larvae, or "bots," 
remain attached to the horse's stomach until the 
following summer, when th ey loosen their hold and 
pass out with the waste products from the alimentary 
canal. They then bury themselves in the soil or 
manure and remain about twenty days, when they 
appear as the adult fly. Prof. Neumann states that 
they remain in the pupa state thirty to forty days. 
Those that I have observed require only about 
twenty days to develop. 

It is during the larval stage, while attached to the 
walls of the stomach, that "bots" are supposed to 
cause so much trouble; and various remedies are 
given to destroy or remove them. , 

Reliable reports of sickness or death of horses 
caused by "bots" are extremely rare, and in all such 
cases the trouble has been purely mechanical, the 
"bots" being in such numbers and so located as to 



mechanically close the opening from the stomach 
into the small intestines. When we consider that 
nine-tenths of the horses harbor "bots" for nine 
months of the year, we must Conclude that the ill 
effects must be very slight. 

There are many remedies recommended for the de- 
struction or removal of the "bots," but a careful trial 
of most of them has proved them a total failure, and 
I have yet to know of a case where "bots" have been 
removed by remedies given for that purpose. I have 
placed "bots" in pure alcohol, and they have resisted 
its action for more than seven hours. They are more 
capable of resisting theaction of medicines than the 
horse's stomach. Prof. Neumann says: "No medication 
can be recommended for their destruction or removal. 
The best treatment is prevention. Kill the adult flies 
whenever observed about the horses, and remove all 
eggs from the hair. They can be scraped off quite 
readily with a knife blade." 



FARM NOTES FROfl VARIOUS SOURCES. 



Dogs for the Farm. 

Of all the domestic animals reared upon the farms 
of the country the dog is without doubt the most neg- 
lected, not merely neglected as regards food, shelter, 
and general care, but as regards breeding. We have 
of recent years made very rapid progress in the work 
of improving horses, cattle, sheep, and swine — al- 
though we fear that a retrogressive reaction has set in 
— but meanwhile the dog remains the same old yelp- 
ing, yellow cur as of yore. He is a breed peculiar to 
the farms of this country; a mighty scavenger, to be 
sure, a fairly faithful watch, when at home (but he is 
usually at some one else's home), and as a general 
rule absolutely useless as a help unless in tracking 
coons and squirrels. The "yaller dog" of the west- 
ern farm "lies low" during daytime and at night 
meets friends of the same pursuasion in some neigh- 
boring slough, serenades the moon for awhile, then 
departs upon a foraging expedition that means dead 
sheep in many a fold. Such dogs are pests in any 
community, whether sheep are raised or not, and it 
is hardly to be wondered at that the owners do not 
feed them, but allow them to forage for their liveli- 
hood. Compare with these curs the canine tribe of 
Great Britain. With the exception of the "lap dogs 
of luxury," which are common in all lands, the dogs 
of that country are as carefully bred as our best 
horses and cattle, and moreover, have a purpose in 
life, either for sport or work among sheep and cattle. 
The sporting dogs of all breeds are fine in quality, 
sagacity, and "morals." The sheep dogs are world 
famed for faithfulness and instinct. It is a fact that 
in running a sheep breeding business here a well 
trained dog and one competent shepherd can accom- 
plish more than twenty men could do without the 
dog, and let us ask how many dogs could be found 
here In the west able to do such work? It is very 
difficult to find a trained sheep dog in this country, 
although there are now quite a number of breeders 
of pure bred Scotch collies who are supplying first 
class pedigreed dogs. There is, of course, less work 
for. trained sheep dogs in this couutry than in Eu- 
rope, still in Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, and other 
States where sheep are numerous, good dogs are 
coming rapidly into use. Put what we started out 
to say in this article was more particuliarly to advise 
that the subject of dog breeding should be given the 
attention it deserves throughout thiountrv. sd that 
he curs may be supplanted by well-bred, useful 
dogs, wjrth feeding and training. As it is the dog-s 
of ..the prairie are a disgrace to all concerned and the 
sooner they are gotten rid of and a stock like that of 
Great Britain raised in the ir stead, the better will it 
be for all owners of live stock. — Farmers' Review. 

The Agricultural School. 

The agricultural school and college has passed the 
experimental stage and taken its place as one of the 
educational factors of the country. A young man 
about to select a school, without a design to study for 
a profession, should weigh carefully the claims of agri- 
ricultural colleges, whether he intends to make farm- 
ing his vocation or not, as the instruction given is of a 
practical nature which will be a help to him in after 
life. It is, of course, more important for the young 
man intending to make farming his life work to 
ground himself thoroughly in the science and practice 
of the vocation, and the agricultural school is his op- 
portunity. There is a demand for more scientific 
farming in all its branches; also for teachers and 
writers to disseminate the needed instruction, and the 
school will produce them; for at the end of his course 
the graduate goes back to the farm imbued with a 
higher ideal of his calling. To his enlarged horizon 
it has risen to the dignity of a Earned profession; he 
glories in his work, which in turn elevates and glori- 
fies him. He will be anxious and ready to help his 
neighbors adopt new and better methods, an enthusi- 
asm which will have a leavening- influence. 

The agricultural school, has done much, and will do 
infinitely more, to bring farming up to its proper 
plane; a vocation worthy of the best and most intelli- 
gent effort of scientific minds. The teachings Of these 
schools carefully applied will do much toward ena- 
bling agriculture to withstand* if not eventually tri 
umph over, the depression it is now staggering under. 
— Farm, Stock, and Home:' ' ' 



Roads should be made but once; they need repair- 
ing every year.— Vrof. I. P. ^Roberts. 

The painting of house and white-washing or paint- 
ing of out-buildings, fences, and gates should be 
looked to and renewed as often as needed, for appear- 
ance s sake, as well as for the sake of preserving- the 
wood. — Indiana Farmer. 

The promptness of sale and prices obtained for 
fruits and vegetables always depend in a large meas- 
ure on the style of package and manner of packing-. 
Too much attention cannot be paid to this point by 
the shipper.— Practical Farmer. 

As a general rule, farmers attempt to do too much 
and do not always do it well. Farmers' farms are too 
large, and should be made smaller in order that there 
may be a better exhibition of husbandry. In some 
portions of our country farmers are apt to look too 
much after their fields and allow the weeds and grass 
to grow in their front yards. 

*> *!&?!. ^^S* sometimes demand great attention. 
Kubbish heaps are breeding places and winter ref- 
uges for insects, as are also old rotten stumps logs 
and boards lying around the orchard and garden' 
Dry grass and weeds around the edges of the fields 
furnish them protection. All old. useless rubbish to- 
gether with their living tenants, should be rendered 
harmless by burning. 

The city fathers provide shady parks and sheltered 
streets, but many a farmer plants his house in the 
open field and gives his wife and children not a single 
tree. Does he never long for the shade and the grass 
himself after his long stay in the sunny field? Eet 
there be a thought to the beauty of it, if there is no 
sighing for comfort.— Farmers' Home. 

The earth, like the good mother that she is. is a 
great stickler for the laws by which she governs her 
family. She insists upon feeding her children upon 
nitrogen, the element most difficult to obtain and the 
most expensive. She does not care whether it comes 
from plowed under green crops or from manures, but 
she must have it, or the plants die.— Farmers' Home. 

A needless fence ts not only an unnecessary expense 
but it is a waste of land, and a harbor for weeds and 
briars. A farm cut up into small fields increases the 
cost of cultivation. More work can be done in the 
same time and at the same expense in a long field 
than in a short one. Before commencing to build re- 
build or repair any fence, let each one ask himself if 
it is not possible to do without it.— Farmers' Home. 

The average farmer "thinks" a bushel of his corn 
is making 10 pounds of pork, but his average bushel 
is making less than eight pounds. He "thinks" his 
methods are as good as any, but they are not. Weigh 
the hogs in the beginning; weigh all the corn which 
is given them; weigh each hog now and then; weigh 
all when through. In this way only can one be con- 
vinced whether he is right or wrong.— Farmers' Home. 

Farmers are often careless concerning improve- 
ments which do not offer chances of early compen- 
sation. Farm buildings are too often entire strang- 
ers to paint. The matter of grading and seeding 
down a nice lawn, the, planting of ornamental and 
fruit trees, the removal of unsightly litter to the 
back yard, these things of no small importance in 
themselves are quite generally neglected. — Cor. Prac- 
tical Fanner. 

Go to the fair or fairs in your vicinity. Have a 
good time. Get acquainted with your neighbors and 
exchange ideas. The fine stock and poultry, the 
magnificent specimens of grains and fruits, the deli- 
cate fancy work, and substantial products of the 
kitchen will stimulate you to greater efforts, give you 
more comprehensive views, make your home happier, 
and life more attractive. Try to see in the exhibits* 
not merely beautiful objects, but products which you 
yourself may equal if you will. 

Agricultural Colleges are the institutions best cal- 
culated to give farmers' children an advanced educa- 
tion. Boys and girls come home with eyes open wider 
and hearts better able to understand and appreciate 
the beauties of farm life, after taking a course in 
an agricultural college. The work of the dairy be- 
comes a scientific problem that only the girls can 
solve, and farming is continuing the course in agri- 
cultural chemistry for boys.— C. H. H. in Orange Judd 
Farmer. 

A recent pamphlet of crop statistics, published by 
the Department of Agriculture, contains an article on 
the rush of population from the country to the city, 
a tendency which exists all over the country. In Mas- 
sachusetts seven times as many people live in the cities 
and towns as in the country. In Iowa, comparing 1880 
with 1890, the cities and towns increased more than 
the total increase of the State, showing that there 
was an actual diminution of the agricultural popula- 
tion. In the South the urban population has gained 
276 per cent since 1860, while the agricultural popula- 
tion has only increased 55 per cent. 

Much has been said about advantages of farmers 
during these hard times. A correspondent of Country 
Gentleman says that a painter who had just finished a 
job for him said he did not know what to do next, 
wished he owned a farm or could hire one, for he had 
orders to go some hundred miles away to paint on a 
large house. He said board ranged from $2.50 to $5 
per week; then there were some days when he could 
not Work, and he had a family at home to support and 
could hardly make ends meet, to say nothing of lay- 
ing up anything. His is only one case out of hun- 
dreds; and yet boys want to leave, t^'e farm to go to 
painting, carpentering, or standing behind counters 
in stores until ten or eleven o'clock, at, night. 
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'Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September. 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-%; 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The .College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
Fond Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Add ress 
B. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 






Ed. Fritts, of Riley, visited College Monday fore- 
noon. 

Another large box of books is ready for shipment 
to the State bindery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ridenour, of College Hill, were 
visitors at the public hour yesterday. 

The photograph social at L. R. Elliott's last even- 
ing attracted a large number of students. 

A bursted steam pipe in the basement of the Main 
Building necessitates troublesome repairs today. 

B. W. Conrad, Fourth-year, makes a flying trip to 
Minneapolis today to visit a classmate of last year. 

C. B. Selby, Fourth-year, was called to Enid, Ok., 
last week to look after his claim, but returned on 
Wednesday. 

The Kansas Academy of Science meets at this 
College December 26th, 27th, and 28th. The program 
will soon be announced. 

The Schubert Quartette entertainment of Wednes- 
day night was enjoyed by nearly all of the Faculty 
and many of the older students. 

The College Cadet Band, under the leadership of 
Prof. Brown, serenaded the two newly married coup- 
les at Mr. Romick's on Tuesday night. 

A thousand copies of a booklet giving hints on the 
organization of farmers' institutes have just been 
printed. A copy will be sent free to anyone inter- 
ested. 

Mr. W. C. Bailey of Baileyville, a well-known 
stockman, was a visitor on Monday. He spoke in 
Manhattan in the evening on "the issues of the 
day." 

G. F. Lechner, Second-year, was called to his home 
in Wilson, Ellsworth county, Saturday last, by a tele- 
gram announcing the death of his sister. He was 
absent but two days. 

The Fourth year Class in Agriculture find their 
hands full in the tracing of pedigrees of thorough- 
bred cattle. The chief difficulty is to get a sheet 
large enough to hold more than eight generations 
without drawing en the paper makers. 

The Kansas State Dairy Association meets in To- 
peka November 21st. The College is represented on 
the program by Prof. Georgeson, who speaks on 
"Dairying in Denmark," and Secy. Graham, on "Men 
Who Have Made Dairying a.Success." . 

Mrs. Kedzie, Ethel Patten, Fourth-year, and 
Gertrude Lyman, Second-year, were delegates to the 
Young Women's Christian Association Convention 
held at Ottawa, last week. A profitable meeting was 
held- Mr*. Kedzie was elected President of the 
Association. . .,■,,- 

.On the program of the entertainment to be given 
November 1st and 2nd by the young people of the 
Congregational Church appear the names of Pres. 
Fairchild, Prof. Olin^ Prof. Hood, Mrs. Cavenaugh, 
Grace Clarkf'93, Rena Helder. '94; and Mrs. White 
wrote the cantata for the children. . 

The savory odors coming from the kitchen these 
mornings tempt. on© to take possession, if not of the 
kitchen itself of the good things to be there found 
(among which may be included the inmates). Begin- 
ning next week, the Cooking Class will sample its 
productions in five-cent quantities to a limited num- 
ber of students- 
Cadet officers for the Fall Term are: Adjutant, 
A. Jackson; Quartermaster, G. C. Hall. Com- 
pany A— J. V. Patten, Captain; W. H. Painter, F. E. 
Uhl, Lieutenants; E. Emrick, W. L. HaU, C. K. 
Peck, H. Thomas, S. Robbins, Sergeants. Company 
B— W. H. Steuart, Captain; G. W. Finley, Lieuten- 
ant: M. Wheeler, B. R. Hull, R. W Bishoff, E. Shell- 
enbaum, Sergeants. Catnpany G— F. R. Jolly, Cap- 
tain; W. A. McCullough, Lieutenant; B. Kirkpatrick, 
W. B. Chase, D.JM. Steele, R. R. Denny, M. L. Heck- 
ert, Sergeants. Officers and privates, 190. 

The College Cadet officers, each accompanied by a 
lady, were entertained Friday evening the 19th, by 
Capt. and Mrs. H. G. Cavenaugh at their residence 
on Houston street. It is everywhere. acknowledged 
that army officers are the best entertainers, and for 
this reason it is perhaps needless to say that although 
the Captain Is master of the Science of Military 
Tactics, he and his entire family are also masters of 
the art of entertaining. Ti.e evening was one con- 
tinuous roun.d.ftf . enjoyment, and. those present can- 
not soon fqrget. the. happy, hours spent in this hospit- 
able home- Those • present were Misses Flossie Fox', 
Horteftsia H'armah, , Ary^' Johnson,. Susan. Johnson, 
Maude' Keinett, Phyllis Reese, . Louise Stingley, 



Cora Stump, and Flora Waugh, and Messrs. E. 
Emrick, A. Jackson, F. R. Jolly, W. A. McCollough, 
W. H. Painter, J. V. Patten, W. H. Steuart, and 
Mark Wheeler. 

The Farm Department has just sold four Short- 
horn bulls — two to Mr. S. R. Jeffrey of Texas, one to 
Mr. A. A. Baldwin of Starr, and one to Mr. J. J. A. 
Keen of Clay Center. 

Prof, and Mrs. Olin gave a farewell reception last 
evening to Rev. and Mrs. E. R. Drake, who leave next 
week for Denver, their future home— Mr. Drake to 
take up missionary work, and Mrs. Drake to practice 
medicine. Rev. R. M. Tunnell, who succeeds Mr. 
Drake as pastor of the Congregational Church on No- 
vember 1st, remains at Wichita long enough to cast 
his ballot on the 6th, and Pres. Fairchild will preach 
in the morning of November 4th. 

The third division of the Third-year Class oc- 
cupied the public hour yesterday with declamations 
as follows: "Nobler Ideas," W. O. Peterson; "Im- 
mortality," Etta Ridenour; "The Last Omen", L. 
W. Pursel; Man's Wants as Essential to his Progress," 
Inez Palmer; "America is Becoming Richer," John 
Poole; "The Saloon in Politics," W.J. Rhoades; "The 
Last Joy," Fanny Parkinson; "The Emblem of Fre- 
dom," E. A. Powell; "Crucial Moments in National 
Life," Grace Secrest; " Restraint," T. M. Robertson. 
Music was furnished by the College Orchestra, and 
by Gertie Lyman and Emilie Pfuetze in a vocal 
duet. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Mary Lyman, '94, attended the Baptist State Con- 
vention at Wichita last week. 

Elizabeth Stingley, Second-year in 1889-90, is 
book-keeper for her father, a Manhattan grocer. 

M. Chandler, student in 1892-93, came up from Ar- 
gentine on Tuesday to be present at the wedding of 
his brother. 

Marie Haulenbeck, Third-year in 1893-4, is a good 
clerk in Coons' shoe store. She plans to enter class- 
es next term. 

Bell Rehfeld, student in 1892-3, was thrown from a 
cable car in Kansas City last Tuesday, receiving 
severe injuries. 

P. S. Creager, '91, has an excellent article on 
"Feeding Wheat" in the last report of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

L. S. Strickler, Third-year in 1890-91, sends greet- 
ing from California, with a catalogue of Pasadena 
Polytechnic Institute, which institution he plans to 
enter this winter. 

D. C. McDowell, '91, Bertha Winchip, '91, and 
Elizabeth Stingley, Second-year in 1889-90, were 
delegates to the Y. P. S. C. E. District Convention 
at Holton last week. 

W. H. Olin, '89, writes of prosperous school work 
at Osborne, with the attendance ot the high school 
greater than ever before — over sixty. The College 
will no doubt gain some of this class next year. 

R. K. Farrar, Third-year in 1893-4, of Axtel, was a 
delegate to the Epworth League Convention in Man- 
hattan on Saturday last. He visited College friends 
and classes on Monday, and hopes to return to Col- 
lege next term. 

Frederick J. Rogers '85, formerly Instructor in Phys- 
ics in this College, now .occupying a similar posi- 
tiqn in Cornell University, is the author of a text-book 
in physics which bears the title "Junior Course in 
General Physics," and is published by the Macmillans. 

Mary Lyman,- '94, visited College yesterday. She 
has thus far 67 subscribers to the Ladies 1 Home Journal, 
and hopes soon to be able to avail herself of the 
liberal offer of the publishers for musical training 
in exchange for a club. The merit of paper and 
solicitor should bring success to both. 

The Riley County Educator speaks in terms of ap- 
probation of teachers Elizabeth Edwards, '92, Jennie 
Smith, '94, Elsie Crump, Third-year in 1893-4, Flora 
Allingham, Second-year in 1889-90, Elizabeth Perry, 
Second-year in 1886-7, Marie Blachly, student in 1891- 
2, Gertrude Hardy, Second-year in 1891-2. 

J. W. Van De Venter, '86, of Sterling, Colo., has an 
interesting article entitled "Applied Science" in the 
current number of Sports JIfield. It relates how a 
graduate geologist when attacked by two Indians 
placed them hor dus combat with a couple of specimens 
he happened to have in his hands. One of the bucks 
"got it in the neck" from a deceptive "up-shoot, " 
and the other was dropped by a hot "in-curve" just 
below the belt. 



"Dislike for Manual Labor." 

The Kansas City Stockman re-prints in full Miss 
Rupp's article with the above title, and comments as 
follows: — 

"The Stockman heartily endorses the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the above article. It is true, good woman- 
ly sense, from a woman's standpoint, and we only 
wish it could be heartily endorsed by all mankind; 
when perhaps we might be able with their influence to 
more manly men— and we might add with truth, more 
womenly women — physically, and, also,' with its 
'natural accompaniment, properly dispensed mental 
endowment. Ail our great men in their early days did 
not despise pr shirk manual labor. It was that labor 
that lent them aid to pursue their mental studies and 
overcome obstacles which would otherwise have ter- 



minated fatally. The great trouble now-a-days is that 
labor, as expressed in the above article, is looked up- 
on as a disgrace — which shows a lack of good moral 
training in the home. 

"How often have we heard parents say, I don't want 
my children to wot k as I have been obliged to do.which 
is all very wrong, and, in the child's hearing, gives 
him a false idea of labor; better a thousand times 
that the child at eighteen or twenty years of age was 
turned loose to do for himself and know what it is to 
earn his living by the sweat of his brow than to be 
pampered, sent to some institution of learning,— so- 
called,— acquiring a superficial knowledge of almost 
everything, in nine cases out of ten, which unset- 
tles a young man for any kind of business whatever, 
only to try and live if possible without manual labor. 
Institutions of learning are well enough in their way, 
but our common schools can furnish to the average' 
young man or woman all the education necessary in 
life— those that are really students are provided for 
and will naturally strive to get to the top; but the 
general masses want to attend a university more for 
the sake of the acquaintance and fun there is in it. 
Our smartest men and women are not made of that 
kind of material; but as a rule they are those that 
have had to combine good hard labor with their pur- 
suit of knowledge, and the ones that are generally 
successful for the reason that practice and theory 
when combined is sure to solve all the problems of 
life." 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— T. J. Smith, W. H. Phipps, Ethel Patten. 

Ionian Society.— President, Dora Thompson; Vice President. 
Mary Wilkin; Recording Secretary, Maud Kennett; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Ellen Norton; Treasurer, Mabel Cotton- 
Marshal, Emelie Pfuetze; Board of Directors, Laura McKeen 
Flora Day, Mabel Selby. Meets on. Friday afternoon at 230 
o'clock. Admits to membership ladies only. 



Webster Society— President, F. J. Smith; Vice President. E. H 




Patten, E. G. Gibson, J. C. Wilkin, E C. Trembly, R. w" 
Bishoff. Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits 
to menbership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Society.— President, R. J Barnett; Vice President. C 




Conrad, J. J. Johnson, A. L. 'Peter, W. L. Hall, F. A. Dawleyi 
Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to member- 
ship gentlemen only. 

Alpha Beta Society-President, W. H. Phipps; Vice President, 
Elva Palmer; Recording Secretary, Grace Secrest; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, J. B. S. Norton; Treasurer, R. W. Rader; Critic 
Gertrude Havens; Marshal, Mary Paddleford; Board of Di- 
rectors, A. C. Peck, Fannie Parkinson, A. E. Ridenour, R W 
Clothier, J. B. S. Norton, Gertrude Havens, Nora Fryhofer' 
Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to membership 
both ladies and gentlemen. 



October 19th. 
The Ionian Society room was filled before the hour 
arrived for beginning. The session opened with a 
piano solo, variations of "In the Sweet bye and bye," 
by Gertie Rhodes, followed with prayer by Tacy 
Stokes, and the roll call. Lucy Ellis was then elected 
to membership. The program, which was a musieal 
one, was opened by a mandolin solo, by Mr. Correll, 
his sister Maggie accompanying him on the piano.' 
Next was a vocal duet, "Night of Stars and Night of 
Love," by Emilie Pfuetze and Flora Waugh, and 
was followed by an original instrumental duet on the 
mandolin and guitar, by Hilda and Ida Walters. 
Rena Helder then entertained the Society with a 
vocal solo, Hilda Leicester at the piano. Flora 
Waugh gave a recitation, "The Message I Sent My 
Love.", Rena Helder accompanying her on the piano 
and Harry Brown with his violin. Next was a piano 
solo by Miss Gilkerson, followed by a vocal solo by 
Emilie Pfuetze, and a violin solo by Miss Brockway. 
Fanny Hacker gave a piano solo, with the aid of Mr. 
Peters, who turned her music for her. Program was 
closed with a vocal duet, by the Misses Pfuetze. Af- 
ter reports of committees, business, and roll call with 
quotations, the Society adjourned. E. E. N. 

October 19th. 
In spite of other attractions the Alpha Betas, ever 
loyal to their Society, together with a goodly number 
of visitors, almost filled the chairs in the Society Hall. 
Gertrude Havens led the Society in devotion, after 
which W. S. Morgan and F. J. Rumold took the oath 
of membership. An oration by J. J. Fryhofer gave 
us some lessons from the teachings of nature. This 
was picturesque in description and full of good 
thought. Fannie Thackrey presented a review of 
Helen Hunt Jackson's "Ramona." A question of the 
day, "Did the cause of Corean independence justify 
the war between Japan and China?" was ably dis- 
cussed by A. E. Ridenour on the affimative and J. M. 
Westgate on the negative. W. N. Coffey read an 
essay on drill, a pleasing mixture of prose and 
rhyme which was especially interesting to those now 
undergoing the hardships of military training. Af- 
ter recess the Society was entertained in an organ 
solo by Miss Gilkerson. The Gleaner, Etta Ridenour 
editor, had for its motto, "The proof of the pie is in 
the eating," and the paper certainly proved a treat 
to our literary tastes. In an original story, Josephine 
Wilder told of the adventures of a search for flowers 
up the Blue. The Society busines was then taken up 
and disposed of, after which all joined in singing a 
familiar hymn and went home feeling in the spirit of 
our motto, "Lente ced certe progredi mur. J. B. S. N. 



October 20th. 

The Hamiltons were called to order by President 

Barnett at 7.30 sharp. A fall house responded to roll 

call- W. O. Peterson led in devotion. Under the 

heads of election and initiation of new members, 

F. M. Haise, J. C. Wolcott, C.'Mansfieldi M. R. Smith, 

G . F- Pickerell, J. W. Adams and L: Fitz were elect- 
ed and initiated. The program of the evening was 
opened by a well-delivered declamation, "The Old 
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Engineer" by C. B. Ingram. Hargrave followed 
with a very enlivening essay on "Botany Hunting." 
C. Snyder entertained the Society with a select 
reading. The debate was taken up; question, "Are 
the goods of party government greater than its 
evils?" C. D. Adams and J. Poole supported the 
affirmative, while C. V. Holsinger and J. W. Holland 
championed the negative. The affirmative by a log- 
ical course of reasoning proved that without parties 
a stable government could not exist ; that the strife 
inaugurated by one party against another kept poli- 
tics in a purer state than could otherwise be. 
The negative, by a no less positive line of reason- 
ing, proved that party politics as a whole was a 
gigantic monopoly ; that politics legislates for the 
individual, not for themasses; that party politicians 
agitate measures solely to keep in office and for the 
party with no regard to the needs of the people, and 
as a remedy for the evils of party government offered 
a strong paternal government based on the needs, 
rights, and privileges of the individual. After recess 
Conrad and Norris favored the Society with music 
and responded to an encore. Next on the program 
was an oration, "Big I and Little You," by G. G. 
Boardman. "Whipping the Teacher," a select read- 
ing by E. Langhart, afforded an immense amount of 
fun. G. H. Dial discussed "Should Emulation be 
Encouraged in Education?" and C.S.Marty discussed. 
"The Manufacture of Steel Pens." Under the head 
of unfinished business the furnishing committee re- 
ported progress, which was evidenced by the cheer- 
ful, home-like appearance Society Hall is taking on. 
Under extemporaneous speaking the honorary mem- 
bers were called upon to make a few remarks. T. E. 
Lyon gave a very interesting talk. R. K. Earrar 
encouraged the Society with a comparison of our ear- 
lier life with our present advancement. C. J. Peterson 
offered some advice as to the benefits of Society work. 
F. A. Thackrey made a brief address. Norris then 
talked a few minutes on the art of taxidermy. 

J. W. H. 



A Practical Farmer's Ideas. 



The farmers who complain that farming does not 
pay rarely ever investigate the reason. If most of 
them would compare their manner of farming with 
those who do make farming a success, they Wv,uld 
find their questions answered by object-lessons that 
would not only be convincing, but painfully mortify- 
ing to them that they need ask such questions. No 
business on earth will stand the neglect that farm- 
ing does. Farmers complain that farming does not 
pay, yet those that thus grumble yearly furnish sus- 
tenance to a large family. At no other occupation 
could they furnish the supplies for their families if 
the operations were as loosely conducted as their 
farming methods are. A practical dairy farmer 
recently gave his ideas on farming on a postal card 
in competition for a year's subscription to his local 
paper in Kansas, and his suggestions are so brimful 
of good sense that they may be read with interest in 
any section, for his rules are applicable to all neigh- 
borhoods: — 

"My experience is that farming, to be profitable, 
must be conducted on the most exacting plan of 
economy in every department, and I recommend the 
following: Study to have the work done in the best 
manner with the best labor. Good fences make 
peaceable stock. Keep the farm tools in repair and 
under cover. Don't let manure go to waste. Study 
the comfort of all farm animals, including the hog. 
A half-starved animal indicates the character of the 
farmer. Never allow weeds to get ripe. Look well 
after the weak animals; the strong ones will take care 
of themselves. A leaky roof means a rotten floor. 
The store-box is not a good place on which to raise a 
revenue. Trim up around the fence corners. Waste 
makes want, and want breeds discontent. A stunted 
calf or pig means a future loss of time and feed. 
Keep the harness in repair and well oiled. There is 
economy in ground feed. The loss on hay and other 
crops would pay for a good barn in ten years. 
Ground plowed in August and September is in the 
best fix for early spring work. Horses should be 
watered in the morning before feeding. Patronize 
home industry, and don't worry about the future." 



Irrigation Coming. 

Irrigation is by the very nature and character of the 
seasons being forced upon us as one of the scientific 
features of modern agriculture. If it is anything to 
us, it is more than seed, cultivation, and fertilizers 
all put together; for, with all these and no water, of 
what avail are they? The past two or three 
years have been trying years, and have taught 
us many lessons — lessons, too, that we can 
afford to remember; results that we cannot afford 
to forget. Let us bear them in mind, as men 
having results dependent upon the experience gained, 
but to be carried away by enthusiasm, as a lot of 
schoolboys at a holiday game. 

We discover that we must save water; that we must 
have water within reach when wanted and nature 
calls for it. Get the thought impressed upon the 
mind. Water is essential to the land, essential to the 
production of the crops, and must be forthcoming 
for them, just as corn, hay, and other food and fodder 
are for stock at the seasons of the year when nature 
fails to produce them. Where we are to get it, how 
and where to store it, must be left to the genius of 
the farmers themselves. It is an easy matter to dig 
space for ponds, to dig wells from which to get the 
water, to get windmills or steam engines with which 
to j&levate and store it in our ponds or cisterns. 
Doaens of plausible methods will be presented to the 



public directly, having in view the selling of a ma- 
chine capable of doing something or other of the irri- 
gation kind, much after the fashion of machines of 
other kinds of the long ago for the acquisition and 
use of which nearly every farmer mortgaged his farm 
and beggared himself. Bide your time, dig your 
ponds, and see what can be done. — Colman's Rural World. 



Plant Trees. 

Plant first an abundant and diverse supply of fruit 
trees for home use, for there is as much profit in this 
as in those planted for sale, but plant neither unless 
you intend to cultivate and feed them. It is useless 
and wasteful to do otherwise. When about to put out 
fruit trees, do not wait tor some lying agent to come 
along and tell you what you want, and ask you a high 
price for them, but study trustworthy catalogues and 
search out the best varieties, and send for them. 
Neither is it policy ever to buy seconds, even for the 
sake of saving a few cents; they take up as much land, 
grow more slowly, and amount to less in the end. 

The city fathers provide shady parks and sheltered 
streets, but many a farmer plants his house in the 

open field and gives his wife and children not a single 
tree. Does he never long for the shade and the grass 
himself after his long stay in the sunny field? Let 
there be a thought of the beauty of it if there is no 
sighing for comfort. 

Oaks are hard to transplant, but the pin oak and 
swamp oak are exceptions. Nearly all birches and 
maples are easily removed. Set them about the door- 
yard and for shade in the barnyard, that they may 
lend an air of thrift and foresight to the home. 
While at it, place some of them that they may grow 
in a convenient place and order for the swinging of 
hammocks for the children. 

You may not live to cut the wood, but plant an acre 
or more of timber on your farm every year, anyway. 
It will make an annual increase in the value of 
your place. In twenty-five years an acre of timber, 
if of the right varieties, can be made to equal in value 
an ordinary fifty-acre farm. Select kinds suitable to 
your latitude, plant eight feet apart, give clean cul- 
tivation, and do not thin out until there are some fit 
for use. — Connecticut Farmer. 



What Constitutes a Farmer? 

Is the man a farmer who plants a piece of potatoes 
and then lets the weeds grow so that the passer-by 
can't tell which he is trying to raise, weeds or pota- 
toes? Is the man a farmer who keeps one cow and 
two old horses and does nothing but ride? Is the man 
a farmer who leaves his sleds and carts in the door 
yard to rot? 

Not every man found on a farm is a farmer any more 
than every man on a building is a carpenter. Some 
men can drive nails if they have someone to show 
them where. Just so with farming. Now, this class 
of men is neither mechanics nor farmers. They are 
not a success, at anything and they are the ones that 
growl loudest. There are but few really successful 
men in any business, and the man that puts the same 
effort into farming that he must into any other 
business to succeed will have no reason or time to 
complain. Some think if they have a farm every- 
thing grows without effort or care. 

If a man works by the day, he must be on time and 
stay until the day is done to get pay. Just so with 
the farm. Give a good square day, and don't think it 
lonesome drudgery. Make your home pleasant, and 
when the wind is howling around your house forty 
miles an hour just think how much better you are off 
than those in the city who work by the job and whose 
home is in some attic. — Correspondent, Our Grange Homes. 



Our Roads. 

There is no copyright on the topic of good roads. 
Bad roads are too numerous. They are to the manor 
born — a part of the nineteenth century civilization. 
We luxuriate in them, abound in them indeed, as 
one of the institutions which, "like the poor," we 
have always with us. Every once in a while one runs 
into a hole or against a stump; breaks an axle or a 
wheel, or the harness gives way, or something of the 
kind occurs before anybody would have thought of it 
and then we begin to clamor for good roads. We re- 
fer to this matter once in a while, not so much to urge 
it as to keep it before the readers; for when an effort 
of this character so apparently and obviously neces- 
sary fails of itself to appeal to the good judgment of 
the best people there is little use in urging it. It is 
very evident that were the roads of every populous 
district in Missouri put into good condition they would 
not only save money, but enable those who use them 
to make both time and money. Then again the value 
of property as a marketable commodity would be 
greatly enhanced, especially if the highways were 
studded and ornamented with shade, fruit or nut- 
beat ing trees. Our countrymen look upon such things 
as weak and ephemeral, but to us they are important 
and very valuable considerations. — Cotman's T{ural 



World. 



If you would keep an account with your fields, you 
would find out that you can produce corn, oats, hay, 
or anything cheaper on a well-manured field. You 
would find that there are certain expenses which are 
exactly the same whether you have a good crop or a 
poor one. These are: (1) Interest on original cost 
of land, buildings, and fences. (2) Cost of seed to a 
certain extent. (3) Cost of cultivation.— National Dairy- 
man. 



College Business. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the 
Loan Commissioner, 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The iNDUSTHiAList may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. 
Eairchlld, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Sunt. J. S. C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc., — may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
retary 

A NEW BLACKBOARD C0HPA55. 

The Mechanical Depart 
ment has produced a new black- 
board compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. They are made of 
seasoned cherry, highly finished and with an improved 
joint, presenting a large friction and binding surface. Knur- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
to have. Handy to use. Handy to care for. Get one. 75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, Supt., 
Manhattan, Kan. 




MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.-College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. M anhattan, Kansas. 

RE. LOPINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 

VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store In 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 



w 



M. KNOSTMAN, the Clothier, offers a great variety of 

clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the times. 

fa*" 



Call wkhout fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. 
i Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watchei, 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Sllver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. 
Repairing of watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done 
promptly and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all 
warranted watch work. 308 Povntz Ave 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles 
and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A. 



be made. 



J. WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. The famed Odontunder used 
for painless extracting. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photograph* 
for students at special rales, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on PoynU Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a spe 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sb'-j. 
South Second Street. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocen s.^rein 
connection. 



EB. PURCELL, corner of PoynU Avenue and Second Stiee* 
i the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Cape. 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge 
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ONE REASON WHY THE HONEY QUESTION 
IS IMPORTANT. I. 

BY PROK. T. E. WILL. 

(Adapted 'n part from a lecture on "Value" deiiv,., u i • .. 
toller Chape., Friday? October 1& | '" U,e 

VyHILE, as might be expected in times of mon- 
V etary stringency, many phases of the question 
of money are now receiving attention, scientific and 
other, one aspect of the case, of highest importance 
seems largely to have oeen overlooked; that, namely, 
of the bearing of the money question upon what in 
evolutionary parlance, would be termed "social differ- 
entiation," and hence social progress. 

Throughout the organic world progress is from the 
simple to the complex; from the homogenous to the 
heterogenous. The lowest animal type is destitute 
of limbs, of organs, and even of parts. It is a sim- 
ple undifferentiated lump of pure albumen; it may be 
cut in two without danger or damage to itself 

Rise a little higher in the scale of animal life and 
we find the animal has developed an inside and an 
outside part. It has assumed the shape of a tube- yet 
so great, still, is the likeness of the parts that the 
creature maybe everted, and in this condition its for- 
mer skin will do the work of a stomach, while its one- 
time stomach now answers equally well as a skin. 

L-et development now continue; in time there will 
appear a pulsating tube, the forerunner of a heart- 
a single cord bespeaks a spinal nerve and a neural' 
system; until at last we find in man, the highest type 
of animal.fully developed digestive, vascular, respira- 
tory, and nervous systems, with organs of special 
sense-eyes, ears, nose, and tongue; allbewilderingly 
complex in their structure and diverse in their func- 
tions; until man, standing in awe of his very self is 
driven to exclaim, "I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made!" The whole course of his progress, however 
from moneron to man, has been a progress from the 
simple to the complex; from the homogenous to the 
heterogenous; from the undifferentiated to the 
more and more highly differentiated. 

Similarly with a human society. Note it at its 
lowest stages in the savage tribe in the jungle of 
Africa or on the island of fhe South Sea, and you will 
find its one characteristic to be that of uniformity 
The only appreciable distinction between individuals 
is that of sex. What one can do all can do; what one 
knows all know. The tribe possesses no governing 
agency, no religious organization; noeducational no 
mil.tary, no industrial system. The tribe rivals the 
moneron in simplicity. 

In time, however, development manifests itself. 
The men hunt; the women remain at home and per- 
form the domestic labor. Next, competition with 
animals leads to competition with the men of other 
tribes, and warfare begins; to be carried on, like 
hunting, chiefly by the men. Captives in war, at 
first devoured as food, are later spared and employed 
as laborers at home. Cannibalism gives place to 
slavery, and the tribe advances one grade. Work, too, 
that has been performed wholly by the women is now 
divided between the women and the slaves, and di- 
vision of labor has advanced a second step. 

War necessitates leadership. The military chief 
becomes the King, the germ of the monarchy and 
the later governmental system, from which split off 
the military, the legislative, and judicial systems. 
Next appears the medicine man with Mis incanta- 
tions, claiming familiarity with the invisible powers 
that may affect man for good or evil; the precursor 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy which will divide with 
the State the dominion over men. From the priestly 
class spring the teaching class, the medical class, 
and the other professions. 

The industrial system, too, develops. Slaves ruled 
by masters give place to serfs ruled by lords, ami 
these, in time, to wage-earners governed by em- 
ployers. Special trades and arts develop. One class 
confines itself to the task of shoe-making; another 
to the raising of grain ; still others to mini..-, smelt- 
ing, manufacturing, and the like. With continual 
progress, differentiation becomes more widely ex- 
tended, specialization more minute ; until, in the 
modern city, scarcely two men in a multitude can 
be found who perform exactly the same kind of work 
or produce exactly the same kind of thing; and in 
a widely extended society like the United States 
millions, while competing, still co-operate in the 
production of the grand total of the annual national 
product of wealth, rubbish, and illth. 

Progress, then, in the human society as in the 
animal kingdom, is seen to be from the simple, the 



the homogeneous, the undifferentiated, the non- 
specalized, to the complex, the heterogeneous, 
the more and more widely differentiated and highly 
specialized. J 

What bearing has this fact upon the question of 
money? This: Note that in the simple society each 
member supplies his few crude want, directly by 
the labor of his own hands. Each, at first, gathers 
forh nnselfthenutsand berr . es Qrcatcnes for h . m _ 

self the insects that constitute his food. Each pre- 
pares for himself his own shelter and his dress of 
bark and skins. In the primitive society, and in it 
alone, ,s man independent. Like the cell of the oolyp 
he may be cut off from his fellows and will 'suffer 
little inconvenience. 

In the highly developed society, however, man is 
absolutely dependent. No man can live upon shoes 
alone, nor upon cambrics, nor houses, nor even upon 
bread: much less can he live on the "twentieth part of 
a pin," taken however many thousand times. His 
own product or his contribution to the general pro- 
duct is whelly inadequate for his wants. He must 
exchange his single infinitesimal product against the 
ten thousand things that go to make Up his life 
Hence arises the question of exchange. "How," he 
asks, "may I exchange my product readily and fairly 
against the multitude of other products necessary to 
my daily increasing wants?" 

CHEMICAL NOTES ON POPULAR TOPICS. III. 

BY PKOK 



J. T. WILLARI). 

TT is a well-known fact that there is seldom any defi- 
A nite relation between the prices of beef cattle and 
beefsteak. The price of cattle may drop below the rec- 
ord, but the same familiar prices for dressed meat at 
retail continue. If cattle get to be unusually high, we 
may hear from it by an advance in retail prices, but a 
drop does not seem to involve a corresponding re- 
sponse. A similar state of affairs is becoming more 
and more noticeable in the discrepancy between the 
price of wheat and the baker's price for bread. The 
same prices are charged for bread made from forty- 
cent wheat as used to be asked for bread made from 
dollar wheat. The writer's interest in the question 
being aroused, he performed a simple experiment to 
determine to what extent the cost of the raw material 
enters into the cost of the loaf of bread. A fresh loaf 
retailed at five cents, or twenty-four for a dollar/was 
found to weigh 496 grams, or 1.0') pounds. As fresh 
bread contains more water than flour does, the loaf 
was thoroughly dried, and then found to weigh 300 
grains, equal to .f,c> pounds. This is equivalent to 
.73 pounds of Hour, since all flour contains about ten 
percent of moisture. Such Hour as is used by bakers 
can be bought for $1.41) per hundred, or perhaps less, 
and the very best high patent flour costs but two 
cents a pound. There is therefore about one cent's 
worth of flour in a five-cent loaf of bread, and at pres- 
net prices this flour has been made from about. 88 
cents' worth of wheat. 

If the profit for the baker indicated by the above 
figures seems large, this much can be said for him: 
that he does not deceive you usually, but furnishes 
what he professes to, a wholesome article of food 
made of good flour. No excuse whatever can be 
made, though, for exorbitant charges of another sort 
which have recently comes to the writer's attention. 
There is a group of dissas.-s known as diabetes, 
characterized by an inability of the organism to as- 
similate any carbohydrates except levulose or such 
as yield levulose by the action of the digestive fer- 
ments. Starch is finally converted into dextrose, 
i. e., grape sugar, or common glucose, by the digest- 
ive fluids. This dextrose is absorbed into the circu- 
lation, and in health gives heat and muscular force to 
tli e organism. But patients suffering from diabetes 
cannot assimilate the dextrose, and it is excreted by 
means of the kidneys. To avoid the excessive strain 
thus thrown on these organs, physicians prescribe a 
diet as nearly free- from starch and other glucose- 
forming carbohydrates, as possible. To meet the de- 
mand for such food, a Hour is upon the market which 
professes to be glutei Hour and to have had nearly all 
the starch removed from it. Whether or not there is 
an article which fulfills these claims, the writer can- 
not say ; but two samples of gluten flour sold by a rep- 
utable firm to a gentleman of this town at the rate 
of ten dollars per hundred have been analyzed with 
the subjoined results. At the same time a sam- 
ple of middlings which sells at forty .cents per hun- 
dred was analyzed. As the value of the flours for the 
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use of diabetics depends on the amount of proteids 
which they contain, only nitrogen was estimated. 

Nitrogen. Equivalent to 
Proteids. 

Gluten I 2 23 13.94 

Gluten II 2 13 13.31 

Middlings 2 48 IS. SO 

It will be seen that the results are similar, but that 
the forty-cent middlings were actually worth more 
than ten-dollar "gluten flour." Such an outrage as 
this upon suffering invalids cannot be characterized 
in parliamentary language. 

Since the above was written the following dispatch 
has appeared in the daily papers: — 

Cincinnati, O., Oct. 31.— President W. (5. Irwin, of the Queen 

ity Cracker Company, today announced a reduction in the 
price of bread from five to three cents per loaf, and it is conceded 
that all competitors will meet the rate. Mr. Irwin, in referring 
to the present condition of the poor, says they can yet this bene- 
fit without loss to the bakeries, owing 1 to the present price of flour. 
A similar reduction in price has been made by New 
York bakers. 



COLLOQUIES WITH THE CAMPERS. 

BY PROF. H. M. JONES. 

AN exodus is now in progress. It began three 
months ago. It is not yet over. Remembering 
that the Kansas corn crop in the western part of the 
State was largely cut off, and that Nebraska's is only 
fourteen per cent, while South Dakota is suffering 
from a great shortage, it is not necessary to ask, 
"Where do the campers come from?" 

It is too early to give figures on the extent of this 
movement, but, by actual count, twenty-eight emi- 
grant wagons passed in one day, in Clay county, a 
certain farm situated on one of the through roads. 
Coming from the West and Northwest, most of the 
campers follow down the Solomon, making for 
Junction City. Many, however, pass through Man- 
hattan. 

Who are these people, and where are they going? A. 
few doubtless belong to that class of ne'er-do-wells, 
the nomads of the West, who drift hither and 
thither, doomed like Cain to be 'fugitives and vaga- 
bonds in the earth," What they live on is a problem; 
perhaps like other birds of passage, they get their 
food on the way. A lean mule, a poor horse, a ricke- 
ty wagon with top once white, a troop of ragged chil- 
dren, some dogs (probably yellow), some cooking uten- 
sils, a man, a woman, and a shot-gun make up the 
typical "prairie schooner" and crew, whose captain 
is a man who always believes that "the place in 
which I new am is not a gcod place to be.' " 

How about the make-up of the present exodus? It 
consists in the main of a class very different from 
the wandering squatter just described. Most of 
these movers are plucky, hardy people, having just 
that kind of grit that developed the West. Two 
weeks ago I talked with a family that came 
from South Dakota. They had been on the road for 
seven weeks. To all appearances they were thrifty 
people; they owned four good wagons, fiveorsix good 
teams, well harnessed, some young stock, and a con- 
siderable cargo of household goods. Arkansas was 
their objective point. "Yes," said one of the wo- 
men, "there are several families of us, but we had 
to leave; we raised nothing this year, nor last, and 
the year before just enough to get through on. We 
want a warmer country where we are sure of raising 
enough to eat." 

Another family, coming from Nebraska, said that 
they planted, this year, 130 acres of corn, and did not 
get a roasting ear; two years ago, from 180 acres of 
corn, not enough to feed the teams what grain they 
needed. The lean span of mares and the melancholy 
mule colt grazing by the road side did not dispute 
these statements. Said the man: "Two years ago I 
could have sold out for $2000. All I now own is on 
the wagon. I came off and left my place." He re- 
ported that he traveled, for fifteen miles, through a 
section entirely depopulated. The former inhab- 
itants seemed to have been prosperous, for they had 
good buildings, now simply abandoned. Another 
pilgrim said that, when he started from his home in 
Nebraska, but two families remained in the whole 
township. Said another unfortunate: "Don't think 
wc haven't worked; we have worked hard, but it was 
no use. We had seven failures in fifteen years." 
Another reported from his locality eight failures in 
twenty-one years. I had no means of verifying these 
statements, but the various emigrants interviewed 
were indisposed to talk, answering only when cross- 
questioned. Surely they are not the shiftless "float- 
ers" which infest all new countries. You were beaten 
before you left. Why did you not get out sooner? 
"Well we were ashamed to go back where we came 
from with nothing, and those who put in the most 
and lost it were the most ashamed, so they stayed 
the longest." 
Such people have not the money to go by rail, so 



they travel quietly in the country. The reporter 
does not often interview then, so the magnitude of 
this movement is not known at present, but I appre- 
hend it is larger than most people think. Perhaps 
the poll-books in the coming election will cast some 
light. These people were bona fide settlers who had 
faith in a country not agricultural. They have 
fought a losing fight. There is pathos in the white- 
covered wagon; often its occupants are principal ac- 
tors in a tragedy. Many are still sticking to the 
claims, hoping for some deliverance, expecting that 
"their luck will turn," or that irrigation will prove 
a savior, or that something will happen somehow. 
The waste of time, money, men, and devotion worthy 
a better cause has been great. Who is responsible? 
With all the knowledge, agricultural and otherwise 
scientific, at the command of the powers that be, 
these great emigration movements should be under 
a competent and authoritative supervision. 



Better Horses Needed. 

In conversation with a large dealer in horses, here- 
marked on the scarcity of the class of heretofore de- 
in these articles, and expressed surprise that farmers 
in general did not take an interest in this matter. 

A better class of farm mares should be selected — 
those weighing 1,150 to 1,200 pounds when in working 
condition, standing fifteen hands three inches to six- 
teen hands, bays or browns, the less white the better. 
Such mares are the sort to mate with the larger sized 
trotting sire, with a pretty certain chance of producing 
fair carriage colts, and a recross will produce some- 
thing better. Of course, a really good coach stallion 
is better, but the native, full-sized trotting stud will 
be found a pretty fair substitute; indeed, often better 
than some of the imported sires, among which can be 
found those "pinched in just below the knee,"a most 
criminal defect, and others with great beefy shoulders 
and hindquarters — in other words, "animals that are 
all body and no legs," the legs being totally inade- 
quate to support the huge body. 

Quality is coming more into demand every year, 
and this quality shows up better from our own blood 
than from foreign, that is, to our eyes; and there 
are many foreign buyers who have acquired the same 
taste for conformation as we have, and so have taken 
quite a fancy to the large-sized horses for carriage 
purposes. 

The market for the better class of horses will be 
good for an indefinite time to come, and while far- 
mers are suffering from the low prices of wheat they 
may well turn their attention this way for a few 
years, for they cannot lose if they will exercise 
judgment. — Baltimore Sun. 



Political Indifference Criticised. 

Would there be such occasion for Eexow committees, 
civic confederations, and committees of seventy, 
would there be as many evils in municipal govern- 
ment, if all our men ot business and education attend- 
ed to their political duties by taking active part in 
the nomination and election of city officials? Is it 
not likely. Political indifference, especially among 
educated people, is notorious. They even point to it 
with pride. They would resent the imputation that 
they lack patriotism, but that is exactly what 
their political indifference amounts to. Every citi- 
zen is concerned in good government; ;ill have a com- 
mon interest in it. The walfare of society depends 
upon it. We can have good government only through 
the services of honest and capable officials. The cit- 
izen who neglects to give his aid toward the election 
of such officials is indifferent to the welfare of his 
country, and really does lack patriotism. It is not 
only a lack of patriotism, but it is a lack of foresight 
and intelligent self-interest for men of business and 
education to neglect their plain duties as citizens, 
for in time the evils of misgovermnent fall most 
heavily upon them. Thee they become aroused; 
they investigate, they are astounded at the condition 
of public affairs: they overturn and reform things, 
and then lapse to their former condition of political 
indifference. The excuse offered to their political 
indifference, that politics is nasty, is no excuse. If 
every citizen of the republic performed his bounden 
duty, politics would not be nasty. Even at its 
worst, politics is not as bad as the clean ing-up jobs 
in which they do take part when the condition of af- 
fairs becomes unendurable. -Farm and Fireside. 

One Hour of Home Reading. 

One hour of thoughtful reading each day will fur- 
nish food for meditation for all your leisure hours. 
Persist in t l i s practice until it becomes a ruling 
habit. Read and study the lives of good men until 
you have discovered the secret of their goodness and 
greatness. Read and study history until you know 
and appreciate the people, understand and measure 
the leaders, and thus are able to comprehend the 
causes that made the nation help or hinder the world's 
progress. Read and study literature until you make 
your own the ideas of the author, see the pictures he 
paints, understand the characters he portrays, and 
and can think out to their legitimate conclusions the 
ideas expressed. In science, verify statements read 
by observation or 'by experiment, if possible. Do 
not feel satisfied with understanding the words of the 
author. Master the thought, welcome the enthusiasm 
he inspires, and think out the ideas your study sug- 
gests. Study and respect the opinions of others, but 
in the end stand by your own conclusions. — IV. IV. 
Stetson, Lecturer (Maine State Grange. 



The Weather for October, 1894. 

Temperature. — The mean temperature was 57.40°, 
which is 3.03° above the normal. There have been 
thirty cooler and five warmer Octobers in the period 
covered by our record, the coldest being in 1869, 
when the mean temperature was 44.05°, and the 
warmest in 1886, when it was 60.93°. The maximum 
temperature for the month was 93°, on the 17th and 
20th ; the minimum, 24°, on the 31st — a monthly 
range of 69°. The greatest daily range of the ther- 
mometer was 48°, on the 22nd; the least, 3°, on the 
29th. The warmest day was the 20th, with a mean 
of 71.25°; the coldest, the 30th, with a mean of 38.75°. 
The mean temperature at 7 a. m. was 46.61°; at 2 p. 
M., 72.39°; at 9 p. m., 55.29°. The mean of the maxi- 
mum thermometer was 75.74°; of the minimum, 
43.61°; the mean of these two being 59.68°. 

Barometer. — The mean pressure for the month was 
28.757 inches, which is .05 inch below normal. The 
maximum was 29.142 inches, at 7 a. m. on the 13th; 
the minimum, 28.30 inches, at 9 p. m. on the first, — a 
monthly range of .842 inch. The mean at 7 a. u. 
was 28.791 inches; at 2 p. M., 28.734 inches; at 9 p. 
M., 28.747 inches. 

Cloudiness. — The per cent of cloudiness for the 
month was 22, which is 10 per cent below normal. 
The per cent of cloudiness at 7 a. m. was 27.42; at 2 
p. M., 25.81; at 9 p. M., 12.9. Two days, the 1st and 
28th, were entirely cloudy, two were two-thirds cloudy, 
four were one-half cloudy, two were one-third cloudy, 

five were one-sixth cloudy, and sixteen were clear. 

1{ainfall. — The total rainfall was 1.685 inches, which 
is .55 inch below the average. Rain fell in measur- 
able quantities as follows: 1.09 inches on the 1st; .40 
inch on the 5th 6th; .12 inch on the 6th; .075 inch on 
the 18th. The total rainfall for 1894 up to November 
1st is 20.41 inches, being 7.41 inches below the nor- 
mal of our record for this period. Wheat still contin- 
ues to have a remarkably fine appearance, but a good 
rain is needed to send it into the winter in the best of 
shape. Since the failure of the wild grass pastures, 
which immediately followed the series of frosty nights 
beginning with the 8th, a good many farmers have 
pastured their wheat. Tame grass pastures still 
yield pretty good "picking" at the close of the 
month. 

IVind. — The wind was from the south twenty-five 
times; southeast, sixteen times; north, fifteen times; 
southwest, fourteen times; northwest, eight times; 
east, six times; northeast, five times; and west, four 
times. The total run of wind for the month was 7903 
miles. This gives a mean daily velocity of 254.9 
miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 10.62 miles. The 
highest daily velocity was 562 miles, on the 29th; the 
lowest, 92 miles, on the 8th. The highest hourly vel- 
ocity was 34 miles, between 4 and 5 P. M. on the 29th. 

The following tables give a comparison with pre- 
ceding Octobers: — 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Pall Terra— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-%. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
•chool district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
B. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



part of the State for his health's sake, and plans a 
trip to Missouri before going- home. He is pursuing 
his law studies at home in Douglass. 

Mrs. lone Dewey-Earle, '93, of Denver, and Jessie 
Hunter, Second-year in 1890-91, visited friends at 
College on Thursday. 

J. E. Thackrey, Fourth-year in 1889-90, spent a 
few days at home this week. He is in the mercantile 
business at Gordon, Neb. 

G. W. Smith, '93, John Frost, '93, and G. W. Fry- 
hofer, Fourth-year, had papers at the District Con- 
vention of the Epworth League in Manhattan last 
month. Other students took part in the exercises. 



hasty busi- 



Hallowe'en passed with no incidents or accidents 
worthy of notice. 

G. G. Boardman, Fourth-year, spends next week 
at home on business. 

E. H. Freeman, Fourth-year, makes a 
ness visit to Topeka today. 

The College eleven went to Abilene this afternoon 
to engage the team of that town in football. 

W. H. Phipps, Fourth-year, visits at home today, 
speaking there this evening on the political situation. 

Prof. Popenoe enjoys a visit from his sister, Miss 
Lucy Popenoe, and his cousin, Miss Helen Curry, 
both of Topeka. 

Mr. Arthur Letchworth, representing Whitall 
Tatum & Co., Philadelphia, made a business visit to 
the College yesterday. 

Mrs. Payne and daughter surprised their son and 
brother, J. E. Payne, post-graduate, by a visit last 
week on their return from Nebraska. 

Hon. J. K. Hudson, editor of the Topeka Capital, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hudson, gave the College a 
call today. Major Hudson was a Regent of this 
College at the time of the re-organization of 1873, 
and has always taken a warm interest in its 
progress . 

The Friday lecture on Economics yesterday in 
Prof. Will's course, took up the factors in produc- 
tion, explaining briefly the various theories, with 
the fallacies involved, in regard to the kinds of effort 
which produce the wealth of society. The conclusion 
was that all the energies which contribute to the 
welfare of society are productive, while all the 
energies which work ill to society are destructive. 

Miss Edith Lantz's home on Houston Street was 
open to a few intimate friends on Wednesday night. 
Hallowe'en games and refreshments helped to pass a 
very informal evening. The guests present were 
Misses Clara Newell, Fannie Parkinson, Sadie Sting- 
ley, Louise Sphor, and Miriam Swingle, and Messrs. 
Will Cavenaugh, A. L. Peter, Bradford Dougherty, 
G. B. Norris, C. M. Buck, and Chas. Lyman.— Nation- 
alist. 

The high wind and the clouds of dust combined did 
not damp the ardor of the jolly Second-year girls and 
Post-graduate girls on their nutting expedition Sat- 
urday last. Forty nuts— one apiece— were found, 
and they were of last year's crop. But, though nut- 
ting ostensibly, there was little disappointment in 
the scarcity of nuts; for the scenery of the Wild Cat 
was admired, the forest leaves rattled underfoot, and 
lunch was eaten with a relish an outing alone can 
give. 

College people took a prominent part in the enter- 
tainment of Thursday and Friday by the ladies of 
the Congregational Church. Pres. Fairchild told of 
"The College Bell," and its history. Prof. Olin 
wrote "The Cloud," sung by Mrs. Cavenaugh. Mrs. 
White wrote the Cantata "Brownies and Fairies." 
and Ella Child, '77, drilled the actors. Prof. Hood 
related "A Psychic Experience" and Prof. Olin, "The 
Professor's Hallowe'en." A Comedy, "Not What 
They Seem," was written by Grace Clark, '93. The 
following students shared in this original entertain- 
ment: Rena Helder, '94; Mary Lyman, '94; Hilda Wal- 
ters, Ida Walters, Elsie Crump, Hortensia Harman, 
Mabel Selby, G. W. Fryhofer, C. B. Selby, H. Brown, 
B. R.. Brown, Chas. Lyman, R. W. Clothier. 



Shop Notes. 

Electric power is now furnished to the Farm De- 
partment from the new power plant. One man feeding 
the fodder cutter used to be able to "stall" the ten- 
horse-power engine used, while it now takes the vig- 
orous efforts of two men to feed the machine without 
making any appreciable difference in the running of 
the ten-horse-power electric motor. 

The track connecting the boiler room with the coal 
pit and ash dump is nearly completed. It has fur- 
nished work tor several of the boys for the past two 
weeks. Fireman Lund will appreciate its advantages 
when it is in working order. It has been dubbed the 
"Agricultural College and Denver Extension." 

A few of the carpenter shop boys have just com- 
pleted the erection of a small frame house for outside 
parties. It was built back of the shop, the boys put- 
ting in their industrial time on it. 

Detail drawings have been completed and placed in 
the hands of the Foreman for a show case partition to 
be built in the entrance to the wood shop, behind 
which will be placed a permanent exhibit of cabinet 
and bench work of the students. The partition is to 
be built by students, and will be in itself an exhibit 
of their skill in this line of cabinet work. It will be 
built of ash, finished in the natural grain. 

Many of the new students have become so inter- 
ested in the bench work in the wood shop that they 
put in all or a portion of their spare time at the work. 
Many are doing very creditable work. Over twenty 
were counted at the benches last Saturday, and a keg 
full of problems was the result. It is rare that this 
privilege is found in school shops. Many of them re- 
quire a fee of five cents per hour for the use of tools 
out of class hours. 

Some of the radiators in the new Library room do 
not work satisfactorily, and a change is contemplated 
which will heat the room early in the morning. 

E. H. Webster. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



many Freshmen and Sophomores that drill was in- 
deed a great benefit to them. Our critic, T. W. 
Morse, then made a few pointed remarks, and offered 
his usual number of suggestions, accompanied by 
good advice for all. A recess of ten minutes followed. 
After recess the business part of the session was 
especially devoted to the discussion of furnishing our 
new room.and to our special session, which is to be held 
on the 17th inst. Other matters of importance came 
before the Society, and as a whole the 
one of the best. Adjourned 10:30. 



session 
F. R. 



was 
J. 



» L TT ., October 27th. 

The Hamiltons were well represented in their So- 
ciety Hall when Pres. Barnett rapped for order at 
half past seven o'clock. Prayer by F. A. Dawley. 
Mr. Yoder was then elected to membership. The 
first production of a very interesting program was a 
declamation, entitled "Pay the Printer," given by 
L. G. Hepler in a very rhetorical manner. In an or- 
ation C. A. Johnson very ably pointed out why an 
active, energetic intellect required a sound, healthy 
body to sustain it. The news, by H. G. Johnson, was 
up to date in containing all the important political, 
historical, and commercial events of late note. The 
debate on the question, "Resolved, that all the nation- 
al officers should be elected by popular vote," was 
taken up, the affirmative being presented byF. A. 
Dawley andG. F. Farley. Among other things they 
said that, since this is a government of, for, and by 
the people, the people should be allowed a direct vote. 
As it is, under the present electoral system, thecoun- 
try is often ruled by the choice of the minority of 
voters. The present system does not, in many cases, 
voice the sentiments of the majority. In denying 
the affirmative, V. Emrick and V. Maelzer argued 
that, should popular vote be allowed in national elec- 
tions, our contested elections would be greatly in- 
creased. During the last forty years nearly every 
presidential election would have gone to Congress to 
be decided, because of the lack of the required major- 
ity to elect. No country of note elects her national 
officers by direct vote. The Society decided the ques- 
tion in favor of the negative. After a recess, the 
Society was foavred with mandolin music with piano 
accompaniment by Messrs. Johnson, Patten r and 
Bittman. The select reading by G. W. Jackson was 
well appreciated by the Society. A lively and inter- 
esting edition of the Recorder was presented by E. 
B. Coulson as editor. Under discussion, E. L. Smith 
described in detail the manners and customs of the 
Esquimaux. The usual business occupied the Soci- 
ety until the hour of adjournment. E- C. J. 



Student Editors.— F. J. Smith, W. H. Phipps, Ethel Patten. 

Ionian Society. — President, Dora Thompson; Vice President, 
Mary Wilkin'; Recording Secretary, Maud Kennett; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Ellen Norton; Treasurer, Mabel Cotton; 
Marshal, Emelie Pfuetze; Board of Directors, Laura McKeen, 
Flora Day, Mabel Selby. Meets on Friday afternoon at 2:30 
o'clock. Admits to membership ladles only. 

Webster Society— President, P. J. Smith; Vice President, E. H. 
Freeman; Recording Secretary, George Dean: Corresponding 
Secretary, A. V.. Bittman; Treasurer, Mark Wheeler; Critic, 
T.W.Morse; Marshal, J. H.Norton; Hoard of. Directors, J. V. 
Patten, E. G. Gibson, J. C. Wilkin, E. C. Trembly, R. W. 
Blshoff. Meets on Saturday eveuinj, r at 7:30 o'clock. Admits 
to membership (rentleinen only. 

//ami/ton Society.— President, R. J Harnett; Vice President, C 
A. Johnson; Recording Secretary, R S. Kellotfy; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, E. C. Joss; Treasurer, Wnt. Anderson; Critic, W. 
I. Joss; Marshal, F. W. McQuaid; Board of Directors, B. W. 
Conrad, J. J. Johnson, A. L. <Peter, W. L. Hall, F. A. Dawley. 
Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to member- 
ship jfenllemeu only. 

Alpha Beta Society— President, W. H. Phipps; Vice President, 
Elva Palmer; Recording- Secretary, Grace Secrest; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, J. B. S. Norton; Treasurer, R. W. Rader; Critic, 
Gertrude Havens; Marshal, Mary Paddleford; Board of Di- 
rectors, A. C. Peck, Fannie Parkinson, A. E. Ridenour, R. W. 
Clothier, J. B. S. Norton, Gertrude Havens, Nora Fryhofer. 
Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to membership 
both ladies and gentlemen. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



C. G. Clarke, 
Class at Yale. 



'88, is elected orator of the Senior 



G. K. 

few days 



Thompson, '93, came down from Irving for a 
s' visit this week. 

John Stingley, '94, spends some of his "periods of 
inactivity" at his Alma Mater. 

Mrs. Belle Selby Curtis, '82, of Kansas City, is 
visiting her mother in Manhattan. 

Fanny E. Thackrey, Third-year, drops out of classes 
to help her brother in a store at Gordon, Neb. 

H. R. Phillips, Second-year, in 1890-91, writes of 
successful farming for the past three years near 
Diamond Springs. 

Mrs. Anna Fairchild-White, '91, wrote the spark- 
ling cantata, "Fairies and Brownies," presented by 
the company of twenty children in Grange Hall 
Thursday' and Friday evenings, and Mrs. Eusebia 
Mudge-Irish, a student in the '70's, set it to music. 

W. P. Tucker, '92, came in Monday on a bicycle. 
He has spent a month or more awheel in the western 



October 27th. 
The Webster Society was called to order at 7:30 
this evening, with Vice-president Freeman in the 
chair. Roll call was followed with prayer by C. D. 
McCauley. The minutes of the previous session 
were then read and adopted. F. R. Jolly was ap- 
pointed recording secretary, A. G. Bittman being 
otherwise engaged. Messrs. S. Nichols, E. C. Loury, 
and C. H. Lehumkuhl were initiated into the Society. 
During the next hour the Society was highly enter- 
tained by Messrs. H. C. Robinson and C. G. Evans, 
who presented the affirmative of the question, "Re- 
solved, That the laws for prevention of cruelty to 
animals should be more stringent," while F. H. 
Meyer and J. R. Henry ably argued the negative. 
The affirmative cited many instances where un- 
called-for and fiendish cruelty was practiced upon 
our poor, dumb, domesticated, and even upon the 
peaceful and harmless wild animals which once 
graced our broad expanse of fertile plain. The 
speakers on the negative upheld their side of the 
question by enumerating many cases in which it 
was clearly proved that laws which do exist, when 
enforced, are stringent enough, and that as the sub- 
ject has received so much recent agitation, no fur- 
ther legislation is necessary. The Society was pretty 
evenly divided, but a slight majority gave the ques- 
tion to the affirmative. J. V. Patten and J. J. John- 
son, a worthy Hamilton, rendered a mandolin duet, 
accompanied by A. G. Bittman on the organ. The 
number on the program was a declamation entitled 
"A Minority," by B. R. Hull. All the late news from 
Various sources was next imparted to the Society by 
E. B. Patten. C. H. Stokeley, in a discussion on the 
"Advantages and Disadvantages of Drill," convinced 



October 26th. 
Shortly after Chapel exercises, while yet filled with 
inspiration given us by the successful appearance of 
five of our number on the Chapel rostrum, the Alpha 
Beta Society met in their hall. Opening the pro- 
gram of the afternoon was a song by Mary Paddle- 
ford and Elva Palmer, followed by prayer by Nora 
Fryhofer. Two new names were added to our grow- 
ing roll, and Mr. Henley and Miss Gilk t rson were in- 
itiated. Declamation, Marion Jones. Essay, Ada 
Ingman. The question, "Resolved, that there will be a 
radical change in the administration of government 
in the next fifty years," was discussed on the af- 
firmative by M. G. Spaulding and R. W. Rader, 
and on the negative by W. H. Morgan and C. Buck.' 
The affirmative maintained that the aggregate of 
small reform parties is large and rapidly growing. 
The East and West are on the verge of separation, 
owing to different interests. Great minds predict a 
change, and the present demands of reform can only 
be met by constitutional changes. The negative de- 
clared that reform can be inaugurated without a rad- 
ical change; there is no demand for such; arbitration 
can settle sectional differences, and the structure of 
the constitution puts a check on all extreme changes. 
The Gleaner was edited by R. W. Clothier. After 
a few minutes social our quartette gave us a song, but 
were not prepared for the encore the Society heart- 
ily called for. Informal speeches were made by Guy 
Hulett on improvement in society work, and Jose- 
phine Finley on flowers of California. Miscellaneous 
business. Report of critic. Reading of minutes. 
Roll call. Vocal solo with 
Miss Mannen. 



organ 
Adjournment. 



accompaniment, 
J. B. S. N. 



September 26th. 
The Ionian Society was called to order by President 
Thompson. Miriam Swingle was appointed Record- 
ing Secretary, Miss Kennet being absent. After 
congregational singing, prayer by Ethel Patten, and 
roll-call, which showed that all the members but three 
were present, Miss Ellis was initiated. The program 
began with a declamation, "Obediah and Me," by Ta- 
cy Stokes. Next was a vocal duet byEmelia Pfuetze 
and Gertie Lyman, which was followed bv a reading 
by Miss Kimball. The comb quartette, Misses Har- 
man, Corbett, Thompson, and Wilson, then evolved 
"some classical music," which was so well appreci- 
ated that they were twice recalled. The Oracle, with 
"No backward footsteps" for its motto, was presented 
by the Editor, Mary Norton. This number contain- 
ed some good, thoughtful pieces, with fun and don'ts 
interspersed. Rena Helder gave an instrumental 
solo. The Society highly appreciated the next num- 
ber,, which was an instrumental duet, on the banjo 
and guitar, by Mrs. Selby-Bowles and Charles 
Lyman, who responded to a hearty encore with an- 
other fine selection. The program was closed by a 
vocal solo, "Starry Waves," by Jessie McClurg. After 
report of commitees, business, assignment of duties 
and roll call with quotations, the Society adjourned. 

E. E. N. 

From many careful experiments it has been deter- 
mined that the force necessary to draw a given load 
on a level, good broken stone road, is less than one- 
third of that required to draw the same load on a 
common earth road. — V. G. "Bardour. 
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"Horse Sense" in Homeopathic Doses. 

Have faith in your business and in your ability to 
live, be the farm never so little. Why distrust the 
faithfulness of mother earth? 

When the fence rows are producing as tall a crop 
as the corn rows, the owner thereof is fighting against 
fate. 

Four hundred years ago the Peruvians built roads 
that pui ours to shame. Why we are content in this 
age with ruts through the mud, it is hard to under- 
stai d. 

The farmer should have a shorter cut to the con- 
sumer. He must know where to ship and what the 
market demands. It never pays to ship inferior stuff. 

It is folly to watch your fields while many unde- 
sirable plants are disturbed by being permitted to 
ripen along the highway. Look after your road 
supervisors. 

Many a field should be "turned out" to rest and re- 
cuperate. Most of our soils have lost their virginity. 
A farmer's manure pile represents just so many dol- 
lars. 

The keeping of roadsides clean and the planting of 
trees along them are two matters that should be con- 
sidered while talking about improving roads. 

Let the women take up the road question; muddy 
winters have made them prisoners long enough. The 
farmer seems yet content to tug away at his half- 
loads. 

There is no gain in small yields. The foreigner, 
with his importations at low prices, may yet swamp 
the shiftless among us. Competition is going to 
make better farmers of us all. 

The man who attempts to farm without fertilizing 
soon gets to the end of his string. Settlers upon new 
lands should recognize stock raising as an essential 
adjunct. 

It is a sober fact that with no other occupation can 
a working man, with small capital, support his fam- 
ily so well, save a little money, and live under such 
easy, free, and wholesome conditions as the farmer. 

One hundred bushels of corn per acre have been 
raised at a cost of nine cents per bushel. How about 
the man who spends the same nine dollars per acre 
and then raises but thirty bushels. 

Production was never so cheap as today, because 
machinery enables one man to do the labor of many. 
We must consider this when comparing our prices 
with those or a generation ago. 

Mix lime with the compost heap, for the reason 
that vegetable matter disintegrates more readily un- 
der action of ammonia when mixed with earth with 
this alkaline addition. 

Why not try a change of "middlemen?" Our stock 
and our hens will pay more than 50 cents for all the 
wheat we can feed them. In this way must come the 
revolution in prices. 

Mo.st weeds come from seeds, and are annuals. To 
say that they are in no degree conquerable is non- 
sense, as is evidenced by the tields of the diligent 
farmer and the sluggard. 

Potatoes, near a market, arc more profitable than 
corn or wheat. It would seem that our fanners should 
be awakened by the fact that enormous cargoes are 
imported every year. 

Good roads will increase the power of the team, save 
vehicles, and shorten distances. Land values, com- 
merce, education, investments, comforts, health, and 
happiness all demand a reform in this line. 

If you possess but few acres or many, it is not too 
soon to look the situation squarely in the face and lay 
plans for next summer in a systematic manner, with 
faith in the soil which you till. 

It often costs the farmer more to haul grain five 
miles than it does the shipper to send it five hundred, 
yet he will grumble more at the transportation com- 
pany's charges than he will at his own expenses. 

Snow has been called " the poor man's manure." 
This is because covering- or mulching land renders the 
plant food more available, converting it into forms 
more readily assimilated, though it adds no new 
elements. 

Have the means of contentment and improvement 
at home, and outside temptations to yourself and your 
boys will have less power. Have your children read- 
ing that which is good, sound, entertaining, and mor- 
ally healthful? Vractical Farmet. 

In Love With Nature. 

Mr. J. H. Hale, a widely known horticulturist, be- 
fore the western New York Horticultural Society well 
expressed the sentiments of every true lover of na- 
ture. Perhaps the secret of his success as a horti- 
culturist is revealed in the characteristics that he 
seeks to impress Upon others in the following lang- 
uage: 

"Work among trees and plants and flowers broad- 
ens a man's soul and mind and makes him a better citi- 
zen in every way. Our plants and trees and vines, it 
seems to me, seem to know and understand that, and 
respond more rapidly to the hand of a man who knows 
arid believes in them'. I think those of us who are hor- 
ticulturists work, first, because we love and enjoy 
and believe in it, are the ones who get the most out of 
life not Wholly in cash returns. although (he money is 
valuable. No one has a right to waste the God-given 
energies in following even a burden. The man who 
gets pleasure out of his daily work is the one who is 
getting the most out of life, and the one also who is 
likelv to get the best financial results. 

"This thought of the heart and soul of a man being 
in his work should be considered in the employment 
of our help. We make a mistake in employing men 
who have no love in their work. The man who works 
only for his dollar is on a par with the old horse or 
mule." 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Southwest Kansas College at Winfield has four 
Literary Societies. 

The last number of the Campus of Ottawa University 
prints the college "yell" on the title page. 

The McPherson College Educator publishes an article 
against the school-'.iook trust in which it favors the 
printing of all school-books by the State. 

Since Dr. Quayle has left the president's chair at 
Baker University, Dr. E. W. Muller of the Wesleyan 
College at Salina is said to be the youngest College 
President in America. He is only 25 years old. 

The State University Students' Journal is now pub- 
lished in magazine form, and the Courier and Review 
have been consolidated into the Courier-Review. The 
first is published monthly, and the second, weekly. 

The twelfth annual session of the North Central 
Kansas Teachers' Association will convene in Abi- 
lene, Thanksgiving week, beginning Thursday night 
at 7:30, and continue in session till Saturday noon, 
December 1st. 

The Baker TScacon is soon to be enlarged and its man- 
agement divided between the Faculty and the stu- 
dents; i. e., they intend to adopt the plan followed by 
the Agricultural College in the publication of the 
Industrialist. 

Kansas University has no cause for complaint this 
year. There is an increase in the number of students, 
the new buildings offer improved facilities for work, 
athletic prospects are bright, and in short, everything 
is prosperous. The conditions here are in marked 
contrast with those in eastern schools. The letters 
from members of the faculties of eastern colleges, 
read by the Chancellor at the banquet, show that 
these schools are, at best, only holding their own 
this year, and that many of them are suffering from 
decreased attendance and financial stringency.— 5///- 
dents 1 Journal. 

The State University has had phenomenal luck of 
late. Last summer it received a legacy from Ex-Gov- 
ernor Robinson of a quarter million dollars in lands. 
Two weeks ago it dedicated a new library building, 
the gift of a Mr. Spooner of Boston, who has also 
given it a $12,000 Chancellor's residence. A short 
time ago it received another valuable endowment in 
property worth $100,000 located in Kansas City, Kas. 
The donor is Dr. Simeon B. Bell, a wealthy physician 
of that city. He gives the land as an endowment of 
a medical school, and the only provision put upon the 
gift is that the hospital for the school must be erect- 
ed on a part of the land within the next ten years. 
This will be the means of at once founding a medi- 
cal school at Kansas University, which will have a 
four years course. The University will undoubtedly 
soon rank with the first institutions of America. 

Next Tuesday Greenwood county will vote on the 
establishment of a county high school. Supt. Year- 
out in th'' lust number of Our District School publishes 
a number of letters by prominent educators who ex- 
pressed themselves on this question upon his request. 
Pres. Fairchild of the Agricultural College wrote as 
follows: "I am heartily in sympathy with j'onr effort 
In secure better facilities for education in your 
county. In general I know that a county high school 
brings opportunities within the reach of many 
students that are frequently lacking entirely. The 
conditions in each county, I think, should settle the 
question of its establishment. The whole subject 
has been extensively canvassed by Chancellor Can- 
field, and his views have been widely published. If 
such a school could afford a little more direct train- 
ing toward the home industries, such as we attempt, 
by introducing more elementary work in the sciences, 
I should feel more favorably disposed toward their 
establishment in every county. As it is, I am 
pleased to see them grow, because they indicate a 
general interest in the better education of the com- 
mon people; and I have faith to believe that they 
will, in time, be thought of more as training schools 
for the multitude than as preparatory schools for the 
few who will attain to university training. I think 
the strongest argument for them should be the fact 
that the majority of young people will not, or cannot, 
go far from home to sclm >1. Students from the high 
schools make some of our best material, and we there- 
fore welcome schools, because they raise the ambition 
of all the people to better training, and so upon the 
whole there is a gain." 

Secretary Morton says that the American farmer 
is Antaeus, and calls attention to the f.ict that the 
following men left their farms to become Presidents 
of the United States: 1 Washington, the land sur- 
veyor and farmer, from Mount Vernon. 2. John 
Adams, of Qu'ncy, who, during the last year of his 
PrsidenCY, >aid: "I am weary, worn, and disgusted 
to death. I had rather chop wood, dig ditches, make 
fences upon my poor little farm. Alas, poor farm and 
poorer family, what have you lost that your country 
might be free!" 3. Jefferson, farmer, philosopher, 
and -tate-inan. from Monticello. 4. Madison, farmer 
and lawyer, of Montpelier, Va. 5. Monroe, farmer, 
from Oak Hill, Va. 6. John Quincy Adam-, from 
the Quincy farm of 100 acres, near Boston. 7. 
Andrew Jackson, of the "Hermitage," in Tennessee. 
who, as farmer, soldier, and lawyer, was a most 
excellent type of the best Americanism. H. Van 
Buren, of Kinderhook, N. Y.. was called to the presi- 
dency from his sheep and wool farm, although he 
was a lawyer of far above the average acquirements 
and ability. 9. William Henry Harrison, from his 
farm at North Bend, Ohio. 10." Tyler, of Sherwood,* 
Forest Farm, Virginia, where he subsequently died. 
11. James K. Polk, of Duck River, Tetin., also came 
from the farm to the presidency. 



College Business. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the 
Loan Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. 
Fairchild, Managing- Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Supt. J. S. C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committeeon Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc., — may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
•ctary 




A NEW BLACKBOARD COMPASS. 

The Mechanical Depart 
metit has produced a new black- 
board compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. They are made of 
seasoned cherry, highly finished and with an improved 
joint, presenting a large friction and binding surface. Knur- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
to have. Handy to use. Handy to care. for. Get one. 75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, Supt., 
Manhattan, Kan. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



fOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOF1NCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
i School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 
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VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
il es Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established In 1867. Watches, 
(Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Barnes Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
• and Cold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 
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DRUGS. 

C. JOHNSTON, Druggist, a large line of Toilet Articles 
and Fancy Goods, The patronage of .students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFOKD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
. prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist, 
for painless extracting. 



The famed Odoutunder used 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will Henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on 1'oyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVEKY STABLE.— Everything new, 
stricllv tirst-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade.' Prices that will suit you. stable three doors eas« of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are Invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave- 
,nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon, 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



BATHS $1.00 cash. U shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting s <o* 

cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sbcp, 



South Second Street. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is KeacKjuarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shots, Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladles' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer> ;>reln 
connection. 

EB. PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Stire' 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge. 
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SOHE INTERESTING WRITERS. 

BY JULIA K. PEARCE 

THE long, tedious novel of two or three volumes 
seems to be a thing of the past. Life seems too 
short to spend so many hours, days, and weeks read- 
ing all the details of a long story, while the principle it 
is intended to expound, the lesson it may be supposed 
to teach, might be told in a few words much more effec- 
tively. Students especially find student life too full of 
immediate duties to allow them to wade in on some 
"Les Miserables" or "Don Quixote," good books in 
themselves,— books that should be read some day 
when the leisure can be found; but to most of us, who 
find the time which we can devote to reading limited 
to two or three hours a week, or even less, such books 
are discouraging. We must have something of a dif- 
ferent nature. 

No one dares in these days of broader culture to 
deny to novels their proper place in literature. The 
principles they are used to explain, the social and moral 
lessons often taught in them, the pictures of life and 
social conditions in other times and countries than 
our own, give them a value in our literature which 
must not be underestimated. But in busy America, 
where one runs and reads, another style of book has 
come into favor, and to meet the demand another 
class of writers have put in an appearance. They 
give us books that may be opened at any page and 
found interesting, where one can read a paragraph 
and have a thought to carry with him for a day, per- 
haps for a life time. 

These writers of whom I speak are not essay writers. 
They ramble along on every-day topics near to each 
and all of us, and in such a friendly, social, conver- 
sational style that there is no need of any exertion if 
you don't wish to make any. They simply put their 
thoughts in words and let you follow along at your 
ease. They give you the impression that that was 
you own thought. Perhaps it was, but in better form 
than you could have put it, probably. You might 
never have known you thought so if it had not been 
so admirably expressed for you. 

Take John Burroughs to the woods with you, and 
lying on some sunny slope above the river, the dead 
leaves for a couch, and the valley stretched out before 
you, read " Locusts and Wild Honey," or the story of 
the birch-bark canoe. Or on a July or August day, 
when all the air shimmers with heat, read "A River 
View " of life on the Hudson in winter. You forget 
the heat and dust of August, and in imagination you 
come sailing down the river on an ice sled or on skates, 
with white sails spread out for wings; or see in fancy 
floods of ice and snow come tumbling down the river. 
Perhaps the river seems to widen, and you see the 
gleam of white sails on the water, and your own 
beautiful valley with the winding stream and wooded 
banks takes on an interest unfelt before. 

Even the weather becomes an interesting topic 
when one reads "Is it going to Rain?" Read 
"Speckled Trout," apd then go fishing, or go fishing 
and then read "Speckled Trout," a la Squeers. Tho- 
reau, of all writers perhaps the wildest character 
among men of letters, who, although a Harvard grad 
uate and a man of culture and refinement, yet pre- 
fered to live in the woods like an Indian, and who 
wrote of woodsy ways and woodland things, is a win- 
some companion for a tired hour. His quaint, original 
way of putting his thoughts surprises, fascinates, 
and you learn to take an interest in things thought 

prosy before. 

When you are casting about in the library for some- 
thing recreative and restful for an evening's reading, 
and don't feel quite equal to a long story, try some of 
Charles Dudley Warner's many interesting books 



to the magic music that makes of you and him alike 
"such stuff as dreams are made of." 



TASTE IN DRESS. 



BY MRS B. E. WINCHIP. 



THE history of dress is coeval with the history of 
mankind, and in the early age* it was as simple 
as the manners of the people that invented it. 
Leaves, feathers, and skins furnished the clothing of 
our first parents; but as civilization spread over the 
world, the genius and invention of man found means 
to change the wool of sheep into cloth, a raw hide in- 
to leather, the web of a worm into silk, flax into lin- 
en, and to extract from flowers, woods, and minerals 
dyes and colors. The simple garments of their fore- 
fathers were abandoned, and clothing grew more 
varied, more luxurious, and more extravagant. Taste 
in dress, as in the other arts, shows the growth of 
civilization and refinement. 

The styles of dress have varied in different ages 
and countries, but in general they have been in keep- 
ing with the characteristics of the people and of the 
climate in which they have lived. 

Doubtless those who lived in the early ages said as 
do we today, "The present fashion is the prettiest," 
and "We were never better dressed than at the pres- 
ent time." 

The best dressed woman is not the one who spends 
the greatest amount of money on her clothes, but 
rather she Who follows the first laws of true fashion, 
—good sense and refined taste,— and who clothes her- 
self according to her position. Her dress should be 
so simply an expression of the woman that she is un- 
conscious of it when she has put it on. Thinking 
should come before the dressing. It is a talent with 
some women, and the aim of a well-bred women is to 
dress so as not to draw especial attention to the dress 
she may wear. 

A woman may be richly clothed, but still ill dressed 
if she be not completely well dressed. Buttonless 
gloves, shabby boots, or soiled collar give us the im- 
pression that there must be a lack of true principles. 
The child has more respect and love for its mother if 
she be always neatly dressed. The dress need not be 
expensive: it can be well made, neat andcleanly, suit- 
able for her work, the place, and the time it is worn. 
Beauty in dress requires taste and skill to adapt 
the style of dress to the person; for what is becoming 
to one may not be to another. The tall person can- 
not wear the same clothing that suits the short, stout 
one. A color that is becoming to the light-coinplex- 
ioned woman would look entirely out of place for one 
with dark hair and eyes. There must be a certain 
individuality in adapting the style to the person. As 
the sculptor spares no pains to make his drapery 
suitable to his figure and pleasing to the eye of the 
most fastidious, should not the living form be treated 
equally well? It is not a waste of time to so plan 
and adapt the clothing to the wearer that she may be 
a oleasure to herself and to those about her. 



"My 



Summer in a Garden" or "Sauuterings" are 



books that may be read a second time with even more 
pleasure than the first. Get acquainted with the 
"Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." You will find 
him worth knowing. Read "Halcyon Days," and 
with Flagg "pull the boughs aside, to catch a glimpse 
of fauns and dryads, coming with softest rustle 
through the trees." Or if it is winter, and one cm 
no longer lie among the leaves reading with one eye, 
and with the other watching bird or squirrel at their 
household duties, but must do his reading indoors, 
read "Lotus Eating" and forget your cares. This 
will not send one to bed with swollen eyes weeping 
over the woes of some tragic Arabella, but with the 
"murmur of pines and of hemlocks" in the senses, 
while you sit wit h Curtis overlooking the land of 
"The Culprit Fay," flooded with moonlight, and listen 



THE EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 

BY E. 11. coui.son, '%. 

WHEN we come to study all the intricacies of 
farming, we see that the education required is 
peculiarly distinctive in its character. There is no 
calling or profession in which special knowledge 
and training are more essential to success. The 
many widely diversified lines of production which 
come under the general head of farming make it 
necessary for the wide-awake farmer to have a broad 
scope of intelligence and information. 

It is probably unfortunate that each farmer, as a 
rule, attempts the production of too many articles. 
He is like a merchant who carries groceries, hard- 
ware, footwear, flour, dry-goods, drugs, and feed, 
and tries to keep posted in all these lines of business 
that he may better serve the public and himself. 
He is the captain of a ship in aconstant storm, and 
seldom makes the port. If he would concentrate his 
energies upon a certain specialty, like theraysofthe 
sun brought to a focus, he could b? more thorough 
and would accomplish better results. And it would 
follow that each man, as well as his family, would 
have more leisure time for study and general reading 
than the common farmer now has, who is driven from 
daylight to dark with the multitude of his varied tasks. 
The common impression is that the farmer has only 
to turn the sod, drop the seed, and sleep while the 
harvest is coming. But no; he must study the sea- 
sons, be skilled in interpreting the clouds; he must 
know the effect of heat and cold, wet and dry, the 
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chemistry of soils, the varieties of seed; must plow 
and sow at the right times, and be quick to take ad- 
vantage of any circumstances favorable to him. He 
must know the necessity for the rotation of crops, and 
nevarfind himself a season too late for this. Then 
there are diseases of animals, each having its own 
peculiar ailtnents, requiring different treatment. 
The educated farmer applies the discovered remedies; 
the ignorant buries his dead and bewails their loss. 
The farmer's insect enemies, too, are legion, and 
eternal vigilance, couphd with scientific knowledge, 
alone prevent universal destruction of all crops. 
Hinges break, and he must be a blacksmith; dinginess 
creeps over his house, barn, and implements, and he 
must be a painter; horses are lame, and he must b ! a 
veterinary surgeon. If he is esthetic, he will learn 
landscape gardening. His farming will be very un- 
satisfactory indeed unless he knows enough of book 
keeping to make his debit and credit entries and bal- 
ance his booKs at the close of each year. He will be 
surprised, if he is an observer, to see how closely the 
instinct of his animals borders on the intelligence of 
their conversing companions, and to what extent this 
instinct may be cultivated. 

The partner of his joys and sorrows vies with him 
in vigilance and study. Her work is never done, if 
his is. Her toil is as early, as late, and as laborious. 
Happy if they be blessed with a hearty, joyful com- 
panionship of boys and girls to save the thousand 
steps so easy for the nimble, bare-footed boy when 
father's step grows slow. The merry whistle enlivens 
the farm, and snatches of song cheer the house. 
"And they shall grow up as olive plants about his ta- 
ble." The girls love the farm, the boys love farming. 
They are safe. The fashions and follies of the world 
have no allurements for them. That education is of 
the broadest extent and noblest character that shall 
produce this contentment in the minds of the farmers' 
children. It is a spot but one step short of heaven, 
where father, mother, son, and daughter sit down in 
happy contentment around the well-spread board, and 
afterwards, with books and papers, spend in joyful 
rest the closing hours of an industrious day. 

The well-painted machinery is housed, the stock is 
in comfortable quarters, plenty abounds in granary 
and cellar, fruit and grain are quietly filling and per- 
fecting in garden and field, the alert watch-dog guards 
the gate, and all is rural peace and conscious joy. The 
swimming moon looks down serenely on this happy 
spot, and the angel of peace tarries to pronounce upon 
the farmer's home the Father's blessing, ere she 
hastens upon her errand of love. 

GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. 

BY 8ECV. I. I). GHAHAM. 

IN these latter clays, when the youth has attained a 
sufficient degree of maturity to cause him to se- 
riously begin to contemplate the duties and responsi- 
bilities which lie before him in life, he is always 
confronted by the difficult question of what vocation 
to choose. Being a man implies some sort of success 
in life, ami, as the bread and butter question is al- 
ways an important one, the temptation comes, only 
too often, to let it become the paramount problem, 
if not the only one to be solved in attaining success. 
Provision for daily necessities is an imperative 
duty, and the selection of any vocation which does not 
have this in view is a mistake which may cost years 
to rectify. The selection of a calling with this one 
object only in view would be a much more serious 
mistake in attaining real success, and may never be 
rectified. 

Success in life means more than mere eating and 
drinking (a mule can be successful in this way), and 
a most important element in providing for any future 
success will lie in the proper selection of the life work. 
Only too often is this selection made at hap-hazard 
and a vocation chosen which appears a pleasant one, 
or one which differs from anything before exper- 
ienced-one in which growth beyond the elementary 
stage is impossible. The result of such a selection 
is and must be failure. 

In this busy, buzzing, bustling world in which we 
now live the young man who would succeed must be 
prepared; not only this, but he must be thoroughly 
well prepared or he will go down in the struggle to 
which he was born. The old days when a young 
man could succeed to his father's vocation without re- 
gard to capability, and be sure of at least a reason- 
able degree of success, are gone. The days when a 
vocation could be selected at hap-hazard and with- 
out natural ability or proper preparation are also 
gone, as are the days when marked success waits on 
plodding effort without intelligent special training. 
The very foundation of success in after life, then, 
must be in a proper selection of a vjcation. To ac- 
complish this, one needs a thorough all-round educa- 



tion, an education that will serve to develop all the 
powers with which the individual has been endowed; 
that will develop the mental, moral, and physical 
natures equally, harmoniously, and at the same time. 
Without suc,h a development, the young man is un- 
able to select for himself that which should be his 
life work; with it, he may choose; without it, his life 
will be a long, continuous struggle to avert disaster; 
with it, he can command success. This kind of an ed- 
ucation has been named "industrial" because it devel- 
ops the hand and eye as well as the mind, and does it 
in such a manner that the product is not lop-sided. 

With a good industrial education obtained in a few 
years and at little cost, the young man is fitted to se- 
lect his life work as he could not otherwise have been, 
and, should circumstances compel him to abandon 
any thought of the special education which should 
follow this, and which is so desirable to marked suc- 
cess in life, he will find himself vastly better off in 
all that goes to make true success than his neighbors 
who have not had'his advantages. 

Even should one of the so-called learned profes- 
sions claim him, he will be a better minister, a more 
successful physician, or an abler attorney by reason 
of the hold on humanity which comes to him through 
his training of all his abilities and capabilities in a 
harmonious manner in an industrial education. 



Narrow Tires, Bad Roads. 

Look at our wagons. The hind wheels cut exactly 
into the same ruts which the front wheels have made. 
Why? It looks to me thus: Because the front wheels 
do not cut deep enough into the road-bed! It would 
be all right had we steel rails on our roads, but a dirt 
road cannot stand such usage. 

All this can be prevented by a reasonable and 
proper construction of our wagons, carriages, carts, 
etc. A wagon should have wheels with wide tires. 
The two front wheels should be set under the wagon 
about thirty inches apart. The hind wheels should 
remain in their places as they are now. If this is 
done the hind wheels will roll down the outside ridges 
left by the front wheels, and both front and hind 
wheels will cover the tracks made by the hoofs of the 
horses, and instead of cutting the road to pieces, 
smooth the same. The front wheels might be even 
ten inches wide, and t.ie hind wheels twelve inches. 

It is claimed by some that such a wagon will draw 
hard, but experience shows quite contrary. 

The objection has been, "These wagons will look 
clumsy." This is a matter of fashion, and when 
people are accustomed to them they will think, on 
picturing to themselves the wagons of other days: 
" What odd wagons they used to have." A few years 
ago when pneumatic tires for our bicycles were un 
known to the world, everybody admirer! the wheels as 
they then appeared. What do people think now after 
the broad, clumsy pneumatic tire has beoine univers- 
al? Why, no one will ride one of those small-tired 
wheels of bygone days if he can help it.— F. L. P., in 
New England Fanner. 



Small Things in Farming. 

Perhaps more than those of any other land, the 
farmers of this country need the warning to "despise 
not the day of small things." Living in a country 
of vast areas and almost boundless resources, and 
with a record of material progress unexampled in 
the history of the world, it is not strange that they 
should have something of the spirit of their surround- 
ings. Under such conditions it is only natural that 
the intelligent farmer should be inclined to neglect 
details and give his thought and effort to the 
management of business along lines of ever increas- 
ing magnitude. Though it is not strange that the 
feeling which has been indicated exists, it does not 
follow that it is wise to allow it to become one of the 
governing principles of life. There are many small 
things which need looking after, and which cannot 
be safely sacrificed to whit are considered the 
larger interests. The history of all lines of busm ss 
goes to show that it has been largely by attention to 
minor matters that men have been prepared to win 
success in tiwre extensive fi 1 Is. They have in id • 
gradual progress along a path that has not always 
been pleasant, and that has never been free from 
difficulties. 

Like other men, farmers would rather attend to 
large than small things. They are apt to think that 
if they had more land and a larger amount of capi- 
tal, they could greatly increase their profits. But it 
is necessary to deal with many things as they are. 
They may not be satisfactory, but they are beyond 
our control, and it is far wiser to make the bast of 
them than it is to spend time and strength in com- 
plaints that they are not more favorable. Besides, 
if the farmer could make a radical change in his en- 
vironment, there would still be various obstacles to 
success. Even under favorable conditions, the old 
saying that "there is no great excellence without 
great labor" holds true. And there must not only be 
labor, but the labor must be performed at the right 
time and in a skillful manner. Success cannot be 
secured by means of a single effort, though that 
effort be earnest, or even desperate. If it is to be 
obtained it must be won by long continued toil and 
J close and constant attention. The farmer who is 



constantly on the watch for ways in which to improve 
the methods and increase the efficiency of his work, 
and who keeps an eye on details, attending to the 
small things as well as the large ones, is doing far 
better than is one who neglects what seemed to be 
trivial matters while seeking something far out of 
the ordinary course of affairs. In order to reach 
success, it is necessary to make the best of present 
circumstances as it is to plan for the improvement of 
conditions which are unfavorable. Careful use of 
the one talent which has already been given is the 
surest way of developing the small accomplishments 
of the present into distinguished achievements in 
the future.— Practical Farmer. 



The Hired flan Problem. 

One of the most perplexing problems the farmer 
meets is the difficulty of securing competent, reliable 
farm help. Shorter hours, poorer service, and less 
intelligence prevail to a greater extent than for 
years past. An error that lies at the bottom of this 
subject is the common impression that it requires no 
brains or training to make a farm laborer, and no ef- 
fort toward advancement is put forth by the average 
farm hand. Another mistake for which the employ- 
er is responsible is the practice of classing all farm 
hands alike or nearly so, and adhering to an unyield- 
\Z 8 r ^"x?, e of j";; ces in wa &es paid. By that practice 
the shiftless fellow is paid too much and the careful 
man not enough. The average farm hand could, by' 
careful intelligence, make his services worth twice 
the common run of wages. But it requires brains, 
and brains rightly used, to fill any position well and 
merit promotion. 

The field is never crowded for those who excel. No 
man has better opportunities or surer prospects for 
promotion than the farm hand, if he only proves 
equal to the occasion and rises to the best that is in 
him. Would that I could impress this upon the great 
army of farm boys and hired men. The time is 
already coming when farmers will see these things 
and discriminate against shiftlessness and in favor 
of brains, industry, and integrity. And the difference 
in wages is only beginning to widen. It pays to 
think, study, and grow, aside from wages, because it 
takes all these to make the man.— Farm and Dairy 



Care of Farm Implements. 

A writer for the Trairie Farmer lays down a code of 
rules for the care of farm implement so stringent 
and to the point that to one familiar with the well- 
nigh utterly wasteful system of care and management 
of farm machinery prevailing in the West seems like 
a brilliant light from out of great darkness. He 
would have all implements brought to the buildings 
every night where, if no other purpose is served, the 
tightening of bolts and putting in fine order for the 
next day's work would alone compensate for the 
trouble involved. He urges that the hot sun after a 
heavy dew is injurious to wood, while rusting of the 
iron may occur, la this relation advice is given 
that has long laid fallow in the editor's mind, and he 
offers this advice as a substitute. We would add to 
the suggestion that around the tool room should be 
shelves for the placing and handling every little tool 
needed on the farm. Such an arrangement is needed 
more than the tool chest. 

In the tool house there should be an assortment of 
nails, screws, bolts, open links, snaps, buckles, rivets, 
and the like. In half a day I made a large chest out 
of a box, and in this are compartments for all these 
things. When one has all sizes and numbers of 
these articles il is a pleasure to make any small re- 
pair, and "a stitch in time saves nine." Hammers, 
wrenches, nippers, etc., should be kept in the same 
place, and then no machine need leave the barnyard 
in the morning without being in trim for good work. 

Hoes are not used much now that we have weeders 
and other implements, but when used thev should be 
bright and sharp. The same is true of shovels. A 
good file should be kept handy. Then boys and men 
will not dread to use tools, if necessary. It seems to 
me almost a sin to give a boy a rusty and dull hoe 
when learning to work. He will naturally learn to 
hate work. Put it in better order for him than for 
yourself, if possible. For personal comfort and for 
the sake of your po^ketbook take the best care of 
implements of all kinds. 



A man cannot be successful in any branch of bus- 
iness from farming down to managing a railroad 
or governing a country unless he works by a system. 
He must plan his operations in advance. If he doesn't 
there will be innumerable hitches and delays in his 
progress, every one of them entailing loss and disap- 
pointment. The difference usually is that the banker 
or railroad manager recognizes this immutable law 
and plana accordingly, while the majority of farmers 
persistently ignore the necessity of having definite 
plans to work to, and because they do not work system- 
atically lose enough in one way or another to have 
changed the balance of profits (Into their side of the 
account. It is this haphazard, unsystematic way of 
trying to do business that keeps thousands of farmers 
from being successful. 



The value of a farm depends almost upon its prod- 
uction, and the farmer who continues cropping his 
land without returning to the soil the full equival- 
ent of the plant food taken from it, cannot count as 
profit the apparent net result, for instead of profit it 
is in reality a portion of his capital stock. His farm 
is his bank; its fertility is his deposit; and every 
pound ot vegetable or animal product that is taken 
from it to market is a draft upon his deposit. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 2l8t. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-%. 
Pall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
achool district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
K. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Pres. Fairchild today attends a meeting- of the State 
Board of Education in Topeka. 

Mr. Harry Crocker, of Chicago, visited College 
Monday with Mabel Selby, Fourth-year. 

President Fairchild is on the progam of the State 
Teachers' Association at Topeka in December. 

George Logan, First-year, broke his arm one day 
recently in exercising on the rings in the gymnasium. 

A considerable number of students, representing 
nearly if not all the political parties, went home to 
Tote. 

Prof. Will contributes to the November Jlrena a 
paper on "Political Corruption: Its methods, and How 
to Defeat It." 

The scant "visible supply" of coal today makes it 
necessary for the Industrialist to postpone printing 
until Monday. 

The Students' Republican Club paraded Monday 
evening, and later attended the meeting at the Opera 
House In a body. 

The transit of Mercury today was not seen by 
many persons, a strong glass being necessary to 
bring it into view. 

Prof. Hood spent Thursday and Friday in Topeka, 
investigating the compressed air system of power in 
the Santa Fe Shops. 

Ed. H. Webster and W. H. Steuart, Fourth-years, 
are in attendance this week on the Y. M. C. A. Con- 
vention at Ottawa, as delegates from the College 
organization. 

The football eleven was beaten at Abilene on Sat- 
urday by a score of 24 to 0. The Abilene boys excelled 
in tackle and interference, and our team was not "in 
it" frotn the beginning. 

Honorary members of the four literary societies 
have been asked to contribute to the fund for furn- 
ishing the new rooms. Responses are in the main 
satisfactory, and show many hearts to be in the 
right place. 

The season of farmers' institutes is almost here, 
two being held simultaneously at Oneida and Hays 
City, November 22nd and 23rd. The College will be 
represented at Oneida bv Professors Popenoe and 
Hitchcock, and at Hays City by Professors Mason 
and Mayo. 

The students and visitors were yesterday during 
the public hour entertained by the Fourth division of 
the Third-year Class with declamations as follows: 
"Bill Nve 'on Dogs," A. L- Peter; "The Cloud," 
Ellen Norton; "The Pullman Strike," II. N. Rhodes; 
"How Beauty Got on Earth," Hattie Paddleford; 
"Nature, "W. A. McCullough;"Two Sides to the Ques- 
tion," C. S. Marti; "How to be BiaiUiful," Gertrude 
Havens; "Higher Education in America," A. H. 
Morgan; "Sunset," Clara Newell; "Anarchy," C. E. 
Pincomb. The exercises were opened by the College 
Orchestra, and pleasingly varied with a quartett," 
"The Moon is Brightly Beamiug,"by Emily Pfeutae, 
Rena Helder, Gertrude Lyman, and Mabel Selby. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

S. N. Peck, '87, of Topeka, is the happy father of a 
daughter. 

G. W. Wilden, '92, is in the Santa Fe shops at 
Raton, N. M. 

H. W. Mattoon, student in 1889-90, is studying 
medicine in Topeka. 

C. L. Marlatt, '84, writes of "The Buffalo Tree- 
Hopper" in the current number of Insect Life. 

K. C. Davis, '91, Principal of Schools at Austin, 
Minn., thinks the autumn there the finest he ever 
saw. He's from Kansas, too. 

Geo. Doll, Third-year in 1893-4, -of Garden City, 
will read a paper at the Teachers' Institute of Fin- 
ney County on "Vertical Writing." 

Helen Green, student in 1889 90, now attending 
Washburn College, Topeka, is just recovering from 
an attack of typhoid fever. Her life was at one time 
despaired of. 

Arnold Emch, special student last year, now in the 
Engineering Department of the University, writes 
in the University Quarterly on "A Special Class of 
Connected Surfaces." 

Minnie H. Cowell, '88, having obtained after four 
years' service a certificate from the London Temper- 
ance Hospital, has gone to Luxor, Upper Egypt, to 
spend the winter season of six months as nurse at 



the Luxor Hotel, a cold weather resort for invalids. 
She sends her photograph in nurse's uniform. 

F R Smith, '93, proved his histrionic ability in the 
role' of a Confederate Captain in "The Girl Spy," 
given in Manhattan last week under the auspices of 
the Sons of Veterans. 

C A. Campbell, '91, instructor in logic and rhetoric 
at the Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, writes 
of genuine delight in his work and never-ceasing in- 
terest in his Alma Mater. 

J. N. Bridgman, '91, for two years past a student 
at Leland Stanford University. Palo Alto, Cal., stops 
at College for a few days on his way to Atchison, 
near which place he will engage in farming on the 
"home acre." 

C. A. Murphy, '87, Superintendent of Kingman 
Schools, writes of prosperity. He is searching for a 
text-book on Botany for the high school, and thinks 
of using elementary lessons with Kellerman's Flora 
of Kansas in connection as a manual. 

Jane C. Tunnell, '88, again makes her home in 
Manhattan with her parents, Mr. Tunnell being en- 
gaged as pastor of the Congregational Church. 
Bessie Tunnell, student in 1892-3, remains in Wichita 
to finish her course in June at Fairmont College. 

Miss Bertha Winchip ['91] entertained a small party 
of intimate friends last Saturday night at her 
home on Houston street. The company organiaed 
itself into a progressive conversation club and a very 
pleasant evening was passed, refreshments being 
served at the usual hour. -^Rationalist. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



The Sunflower Clock. 

The famous Sunflower clock, seen and admired by 
thousands in the Kansas Building at the World's 
Fair, has found a permanent abiding place on the 
east wall of the library reading room. This clock is 
a Riley County product, and is presented to the Col- 
lege by the ladies of the Riley County Columbian 
Club. It is enclosed in a beautiful case of quarter- 
sawed oak, and bears on a large silver plate the fol- 
lowing explanation: — 

PRESENTED TO THE KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 
• THE SUNFLOWER CLOCK. 

Made from one piece of native walnut with petals inlaid of 
osaye orange, used in the Kansas Building- at World s Fair, 
Chicago, 1893. 

DESIGNED AND PRESENTED BY 

The Riley County Columbian Club. 

Mrs. Geo. C. Wilder, President. 
Miss Rowena Wnalev, Secretary. 
Mrs. Geo. T. Fairchild, Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



Mrs. E. F. Nichols. 
Mrs. E. B. Purcell, 
Mrs. H. S. Roberts, 
Mrs. G. W. Higinbotham, 



Mrs. F. F. Marsh, 
Mrs. Lew Havden, 
Mrs. E. S. Riley, 
Mrs. H. C. Crump. 



Grounds and Buildings. 

The Collegegrouiuls and bulldlng«,occnpying an elevation at the 
western limits of the city of Manhattan, and facing towards the 
city are beautiful in location. The grounds Include an Irregular 
plat'iu the midst of a fine farm, with orchard, vineyard, and 
sample gardens attached, the whole being surrounded by a dur- 
able stone walls. The grounds are tastefully laid out and ex- 
tensively planted, according to the design of a professional land- 
scape gardener, while well-graveled drives and good walks lead 
to the various buildings. All of these are of the famed Manhat- 
tan limestone, of simple but neat styles of architecture, and ad- 
mirably suited to their use. All rcc.tation rooms are excellently 
lighted and ventilated, and are all heated by steam or hot water. 
A complete system of sewerage has been provided. 

College 15->x250feet'ni extreme dimensions, arranged in three 
distinct structures, with connecting corridors. This building 
contains, in its two storiesand basement, offices, reception room, 
cloak rooms, studies, chapel, library, reading room, kitchen lab- 
oratory and dairy, sewing room, society rooms, printing office, 
and twelve class rooms. .. 

Chemical Laboratory, one story, 26x90 and 46x75 feet of floor 
space, in form of a cross. It contains eight rooms, occupied by 
the Department of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Mechanics' Hall, 39x103 feel, two stories, and 40x80 feet, one 
story, occupied by wood and iron shops music rooma.iron foundry, 
lumber rooms, etc., in addition. 

Horticultural Hall, 32x80 feet, one story and cellar, having cab- 
i„et room, class room, and storage, with greenhouse attached. 

Horticultural and Entomological Laboratory, with propagating 

houses attached. 

Museum Building, 46x96 feet, and twostor.es high. Thisbuild- 
ing, which has served many purposes, is now filled for an arm- 
ory, drill room, and veterinary laboratory below, and for class 
room and laboratory for Department of Botany and Museum of 
Natural History above. 

Science Hall, containing the library, with ample reading 
rooms; class rooms and laboratories, and cabinet room for tool- 
ogy, entomology, and botany; and suitable rooms for the various 
College societies. 

Appropriation is also made for a central steam plant, to furn- 
ish heat and power for all the buildings. '1 his plant is to cost 
$14,000, and will be completed in the fall of 1893. 

The farm barn is a double but connected Stone structure, 50x75 
feel and 48x95 feet, with an addition of sheds and experimental 
pens 40x50 feet. A basement, having stables for 75 head of cattle, 
Shoe, engine room, and granaries, underlies the entire structure. 

Tiie horticultural barn is a stone building, containing store- 
room, granary, and stables for several horses. 

The foundries, lumber house, implement house, piggery, and 
various out-buildings are of wood. 

Two stone dwellings, occupied by the President and the Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture. 



Student Editors.— T. J. Smith, W. H. Phipps, Ethel Patten. 

Ionian Society.— President, Dora Thompson; Vice President, 
Mary Wilkin; Recording Secretary, Maud Kennett; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Ellen Norton; Treasurer, Mabel Cotton; 
Marshal, Emelie Pfuetze; Boaid of Directors, Laura McKeea, 
Flora Day, Mabel Selby. Meets on Friday afternoon at 2:30 
o'clock. Admits to membership ladies only. 

Webster Society -President, F. J. Smith; Vice President, E. H. 
Freeman; Recording Secretary, George Dean; Corresponding 
Secretary, A. G. Bittman; Treasurer, Mark Wheeler; Critic, 
T. W. Morse; Marshal, J. B. Norton; Board of Directors, J. V. 
Patten, E. G. Gibson, J. C. Wilkin, E C. Trembly, R. W. 
Bishoff. Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits 
to membership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Society. — President, R. J Barnett; Vice President, C 
A. Johnson; Recording Secretary, R S. Kellogg; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, E. C. Joss; Treasurer, Wm. Anderson; Critic, W. 
I. Joss; Marshal, F. W. McQuaid; Board of Directors, B. W. 
Conrad, J. J. Johnson, A. L. Peter, W. L.Hall, F. A. Dawley. 
Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to member- 
ship gentlemen only. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, W. H. Phipps; Vice President, 
Elva Palmer; Recording Secretary, Grace Secrest; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, J. B. S. Norton; Treasurer, R. W. Rarter; Critic, 
Gertrude Havens; Marshal, Mary Paddleford; Board of Di- 
rectors, A. C. Peck, Fannie Parkinson, A. E. Ridenour, Ri W. 
Clothier, J. B. S. Norton, Gertrude Havens, Nora Fryhofer. 
Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to membership 
both ladies and gentlemen. 



November 2d. 
The Alpha Beta Society was called to order by Vice 
President Elva Palmer. Music, duet, Misses Fryhofer 
and Gilkerson, followed by prayer by A. C. Havens. 
Mary Finley, H. C. Rambo, and Mary Willard were 
initiated. H. B. Graves read a selection on "Good 
Citizenship." Kate Zimmerman delivered a declama- 
tion telling in her earnest way of the character of 
Mary Stuart. A poem by Alice Shofe was read by 
the author. The absence of President Phipps was 
explained in a humorous song by the grand chorus, 
but when encored they "never came back any more." 
The discussion on the question, "Should copyrights 
and patents be granted to authors and inventors?"was 
led by A. C. Peck on the affirmative and Ernest 
Smith on the negative. The question was ably dis- 
cussed on both sides. The first division had produced 
an excellent number of the Gleaner, which was pre- 
sented by J. J. Fryhofer. Cornet and violin duet, 
Rambo and Fryhofer. After recess the celebrated 
Alpha Beta comb quartette favored the Society with 
some of their exquisite music. A number of live 
questions were discussed under extemporaneous 
speaking, and after a short business session the So- 
ciety adjourned. J. B. S. N. 

November 3rd. 
Half-past seven o'clock found the Websters in the 
usual place, with Pres. Smith in the chair. Roll call 
was followed by prayer by W. H. Steuart. Mr. 
Landgraf t was elected a member of the Society. De- 
bate, "Resolved, that the newspapers are more re- 
sponsible for the financial depression than the pres- 
ent administration," was argued on the affirmative 
by E. A. Eggleston and C. P. Scott; on the negative 
by C. Farman and J. E. Trembly. The affirma- 
tive argued that the newspapers by their misrepresen- 
tation of facts and exaggerations were at the bottom 
of the trouble. Undue excitement was caused, and 
the result was depression and suspension of business. 
The negative answered by saying that the newspa- 
pers merely statedthe facts as they were, «ind that 
the real cause was the uncertainty as to what the new 
administration would do. Many facts were cited on 
both sides to substantiate their points. The Society 
decided the question in favor of the affirmative. S. 
M. Strawn delivered a humorous declamation in a 
very pleasing manner. The Reporter. S. A. McDow- 
ell editor, was up to the usual standard. Among the 
articles it contained were "A Present Webster — A 
Future Pedagogue," "A Chronicle," "College 
Colors," etc. Messrs. McCauley and French favored 
the Society with some fine music, Mr. McCauley as 
soloist accompanied by Mr. French on the atttoharp. 
Mr. Tennyson, in an essay, described a few of the 
most popular out-door sports. "Have an Ideal" was 
the subject of a speech delivered by C. W. Pape. It 
showed much thought in preparation. J. V. Patten 
discussed Roberts' Rules of Order in a unique way by 
asking questions on points of order of the various 
members. E. H. W. 



November 2nd. 
The lonians were called to order by President 
Thompson. Congregational singing, followed by 
prayer by Gertie Rhodes and the roll call. The pro- 
grain was opened with a song by Minnie Lyon, who 
accompanied herself on the guitar. Louise Spohr 
made us shiver and laugh by turns, at her account of 
the visit of a ghost to the children's dormitory, but 
the duet by Rena Helder and Laura McKeen, which 
followed, dispelled all thought of ghosts and spooks, 
and carried us away on the wings of fancy to the 
home of the mermaids. Lillie Dial's oration showed 
her poetical talent, and gave some good advice to 
lonians. Next on the program was an original sto- 
ry by Ada Zimmerman, which was followed by a vo- 
cal solo, "Last Night when the Nightingale was 
singing," by Mabel Cotton, who though a Third-year 
had never before let the Society know that in her 
they possessed a valuable addition to their already 
long list of singers. The Oracle, with "Variety is 
the Spice of Life," for its motto, was read by the ed- 
itor, Maude Kennett, and the motto was certainly 
well illustrated in this edition, for in it was discuss- 
ed a great variety of topics, from "A letter from the 
man in the moon" to the Hamilton Anniversary. 
The next feature of the program was something new 
and original, a dialogue, written by Harriet Vandi- 
v6rt, and acted by Minnie Spohr as "Nell Hender- 
son," and Mabel Selby as "Louise Stacy." The 
scene was in the room of these girls who were college 
students. The play was bright, witty, and yet gave 
some good hits on school girl follies. It was certain- 
ly a success, and Miss Vandivert and the girls who 
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acted it are to be complimented, f he Society was 
pleased to have a visit from our well-beloved and 
often missed honorary member, Mary Lyman, who, ac- 
companied by Rena Helder at the piano, gave us a 
song; and in response to a hearty encore sang "O 
Trust the Boy Whose Motto is 'My Mother,' " accom- 
panying herself on the guitar. After this our visi- 
tors were called upon for talks, and responded with 
words of encouragement, advice, and good wishes. 
E. E. N. 

Three Millions for Manual Training. 

Manual training in San Francisco has just received 
an impetus from Mrs. Charles Lux. of that place, 
who has just died. She bequeathed the enormous 
sum of three million dollars, one-third of her estate, 
towards "the promotion of schools for manual train- 
ing, and for teaching trades to young people of both 
sexes in the State of California, and particularly in 
the city and county of San Francisco— it being my 
desire to assist in furnishing facilities for the educa- 
tion of young children from the time they leave the 
kindergarten schools, and while they are still quite 
young, in what is known as 'manual training,' and 
in all kinds of training looking to the acquisition of 
useful trades by and through which habits of indus- 
try will be acquired and practical knowledge of 
those things which are useful in earning a living 
may be acquired; and I hereby give to my said trus- 
tees the fullest discretion in the expenditure of said 
net income, so that the greatest good may be accom- 
plished, and to that end they may, if they think best, 
use such portion of said income from time to time as 
they deem expedient in connection with the public 
schools in ai d of the ends aforemention ed." 

The Influence of the Weather on the Mind. 

The psychology of the weather is suggested by Dr. 
T. D. Crothers as a promising subject for study. He 
»ays in Science: -'Very few persons recognize the 
sources of error that come directly from the atmos- 
pheric conditions on experimenters and observers 
and others. In my own case I have been amazed 
at the faulty deductions and misconceptions which 
were made in damp, foggy weather, or on days in 
which the air was charged with electricity and 
thunderstorms were impending. What seemed clear 
to me at these times appeared later to be filled with 
error. An actuary in a large insurance company is 
obliged to stop work at .such times, finding that he 
makes so many mistakes which he is only concious 
of later, that his work is useless. In a large factory 
from ten to twenty per cent less work is brought out 
on damp days and day of threatening storm. The 
Superintendent, in receiving orders to be delivered at 
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a certain time, takes this factor into calculation.' 

What Cocking Mecnsto a Woman. 

Ask a woman what cooking means. It means the 
patience of Job and the persistence of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. It means the endurance, the long suffer- 
ing, and the martyrdom of Joan of Arc. It means 
the steaming and the stewing and the baking and 
the broiling, thrice daily, springs, summers, autumns, 
and winters, year after year, decade following 
decade. It means perspiration and desperation 
and resignation. It means a crown and a harp and 
and a clear title to an estate in heaven. From her 
judgment and reason she must evolve triumphs that 
depend upon salt and pepper and sugar and herbs. 
She must know how soon and how long and how oft- 
en. She must know quality and quantity and cost. 
She must serve the butcher and the baker and the 
candle-stick-maker. Then she must rise above it 
all and be a lady— a loaf giver.— New Yoik Sun. 

Electricity for Weed Destruction. 

One more beneficial use has been found for electric- 
ity. It is the destruction of weeds. The Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad is the first to employ it for that purpose, 
in order to keep down the weeds along its lines of 
railroad. Not only has electricity been found service- 
able for weed destruction, but the cost is much less 
than when it was done by hand labor. It has cost the 
company in the past about $40 per u.ileto destroy the 
weeds. With electricity, five miles of weeds can be 
killed in an hour at a very small expense. A brush 
heavily charged with electricity runs along about 
eight inches above the ground, and every weed with 
which it comes into contact, however big and strong, 
is immediately killed, and turns black as if frozen. 
We shall hope to see a similar appliance in use on our 
country roads in the near future. — Canadian Farm 
Journal. 

Farmers would find it pays to keep an exact debt 
and credit account with every crop. It is only in this 
way that it can be satistactorily ascertained which 
crops are the meat profitable and which yield no 
profit at all. If one carries a memorandum book in 
a side pocket, a page account with each crop can be 
easily kept without much trouble or loss of time. 
The habit once formed, the task becomes easy. 
Have no guesswork about your farming. Know 
what you are working for, and find out how to work 
to the desired end. Have ;i specific purpose in every- 
thing you do. 

Does this, from Caiman's Rural IVorld, state a fact? 
Readers of the Industkiaust are invited to answer 
concisely: "'The fact of the matter is that one-half the 
farming population would be better off if working un- 
der an employer who could not only give them instruc- 
tions as to what to do and how to do it, but as well in- 
sist upon their doing things his way instead of their 
own." 



The October number of the Washburn Mid-Continent 
is a beauty. 

The State Normal School Monthly publishes cuts of the 
floor plans of its new $50,000 "wing." 

The Hutchinson School and Fireside is now a monthly, 
and undoubtedly the neatest educational publication 
in the State. 

Campbell University at Holton has purchased a five- 
inch refractor telescope which is able to bring the 
moon within five hundred miles of the earth. 

The Kansas Academy of Science will meet in annu- 
al session at the Agricultural College at Manhattan 
December 26, 27, and 28. The program is not yet an- 
nounced. 

The extension work of Kansas University has be- 
gun earlier than ever before. At present three 
courses are being given: two on Evolution, by Chan- 
cellor Snow, at Leavenworth, and at Kansas City, 
Kansas; and one before the Lawrence extension soci- 
ety, on Modern German Literature, by Professor Car- 
ruth. Paola people have arranged for a course of 
lectures by Professor Dunlap, who is also wanted at 
Wamego, where a course will probably be arranged 
Professor Hopkins will probably begin a course of 
lectures at Fort Scott before long. 

The Washburn College paper publishes the follow- 
ing piece of impertinence: "Professors should have 
some higher aim in view than merely to draw their 
salaries and fill their "chairs." It is their duty to ex- 
emplify in themselves, especially in the class room 
those practical principles which they wish to inculcate 
in their pupils. We beg leave to remind two or three 
of our professors that promptness is one of the most 
important of these. We are willing, though it does 
sometimes seem rather long.for them to practice on us 
for the full hour which is assigned them, but when 
the gong sounds we seriously object to remaining five 

or ten minutes longer under their instruction. Please 
take notice!" 

Professor Wilkinson of the State Normal School 
who has been studying pedagogics in Germany this 
summer, has visited Bremen, Hanover, Gotintren 
Eisenach Weimar, Blankenberg, Schwartzburyi 
Pauhncelle, Rudolsburg, Leipsig, Dresden, Berlin, 
Hamburg Paris, Oxford, London and vicinity while 
abroad. He spent most of his time at Jena, with 
Professor Rein and others, studying systems and 
methods. Several of his letters home were printed 
in the Emporia Republican. Thev are models of chatty 
correspondence, and were heartily enjoyed by his 
friends. The Professor was not enthusiastic over 
Unter den Linden," for he prefers a look down 
Merchants street, Emporia, to it all. 



College Business. 

Loans upon scnool-distrlct bonds are to be obtained from the 
Loan Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, are paid at theofficeof tbeTreasurerin Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. 
Fairchtld, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Supt. J. S. C. Thompson. ' 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Commltteeon Museums. 

Questtons, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
retary 



stammering Cured 

We make a legal contract with every pupil to cure 
him within twenty days or get no pay. GIBON'S 
STAMMERING SCHOOL. Massachusetts Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



?°l?J,? a °lF S T v. R K E -T Co } le , ?e T «t-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R E c L P F ! c CK d . eal8 j n new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



V A w„ E S' S < B n OOK - ST ? 1 l E -- po P» lar Head-quarters for Col- 

V lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books oftea 

as goodas new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 



\ E m ^ X ? S M ITH -, College and School Books and Stationery. 
^ fit! 2°f ?1 \f blet »' inks. pens, pencils, drawing instrument* 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and mo! 
hers. Prir»>Kar<.lr.ii» ' ** ' "* '"l" 



DRY GOODS. 



TUU STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
The 32d annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Teachers' Association will be held in Topeka, Decem- 
ber 26, 27, and 28. The program for the three days 
has just been issued, and is filled with interesting 
features. The papers opening each subject in the day 
sessions are limited to twenty minutes. The discus- 
sions announced will be limited to five minutes each so 
as to leave ample time for the further consideration 
of each topic. Members who paid fees last year 
are required to pay but 50 cents, the annual fee- 
all others are charged $1 as a membership fee 
Persons wishing to make arrangements in advance 
for boarding places should address Eli G. Foster 
Topeka, the chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee. The leading hotels will doubtless make the 
usual rates to teachers. The flag is to be com- 
peted for again this year. It will be awarded 
upon the same basis as heretofore, except that 
the number of teachers actually enrolled will be 
ascertained from certified statements by the su- 
perintendents of the counties competing. This 
flag is to remain in the custody of the Teachers' 
Association of the county to which it is awarded 
until December, 1895. 

A library of fifty volumes is to be competed for 
a^ain this year. The executive committee have ac- 
cepted the offer of the Kellani Book & Stationery 
Co. of such a library, to be awarded to the county 
the teachers of which have travelled the greatest 
total mileage, counting the distance from the county 
seat, said teachers being in actual attendance as 
certified by the county superintendent of the county. 
The company has placed a list of one hundred 
volumes into the hands of the executive committee 
from which the county receiving the award may 
select any fifty volumes. 

As to railroad rates, the executive committee is 
able to announce that the .Santa Fe lias agreed to a 
rate of one fare for the round trip at the time of the 
annual meeting ot the Association. Tickets will be 
placed on sale December 25 and 26, with a return 
limit of January 2. The Rock Island has endorsed 
the action of the Santa Fe, and its tickets will be on 
sale the same dates and under the same conditions 
as those of the Santa Fe. 

President Draper lectures on the theme in which he 
is particularly happy. "The Spirit of the Teacher." 
President Draper is one of America's leading educa- 
tors and happiest platform speakers. 

Robert Mclntyre's reputation as a platform orator 
is world-wide, and is known to every teacher in Kan- 
sas. Both of these lectures will be given under the 
auspices of the Association. Regularly enrolled 
members of the Association will be admitted without 
charge to both lectures. 

Teachers who attend the meeting of the Associa- 
tion are the better for the acquaintance they make 
with other teachers of the State. A great meeting 
at the Capital increases the influence of teachers 
throughout the State. 



Ei^ I l A S TON ,£. 18 the most Popu'ar »ry Goods Store la 
. Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
the.r large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 



KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
i *' Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q.A. SHELDEN/'the Jeweler," Established in 1867. Watchee. 
• clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Fames Block. 



RE. LpriNCK keeps a big Mock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
• and dolil Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



DRUGS. 



\VT C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line ot Toilei Article* 
V v . and !■ aucy Goods, rue patronage ol students is soocied. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
. prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. The famed Odontunder used 
for painless extracting. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photograph* 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on I'oyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new. 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. * 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a soe 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber SIko. 

South Second Street. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE- 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Keadouarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Hoots and Sho^s, Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer> s >re la 
connection. 



EB. PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Stiee* 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery, Boots and Shoes, C16thing, Hats and Caps. 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc, etc Goods delivered free of charge. 
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ONE REASON WHY THE MONEY QUESTION 
IS IMPORTANT. II. 

BY PKOK. T. K. WILL. 

TN the rude beginnings of commerce and trade, ex- 
1 changes are effected by barter. The hunter gives 
his deer or bear for the eggs, berries, or fish that 
another has at his disposal and desires to exchange 
for the products of the chase. This crude means of 
exchange long survives. Farmers still "swap" work, 
trade horses, barter butter, eggs, vegetables, and the 
like for dry-goods and groceries; but all are aware 
that barter is attended with serious difficulties. 
How many berries or eggs must be given for the 
bear or deer? In case the owner of the eggs or ber- 
ries does not desire a whole deer or beef, or, worse 
still, in exchanging objects that are destroyed by 
division, how shall the traders make change? 

Thus a medium for effecting exchanges is easily 
sought out. Among herdsmen and shepherds, cattle 
become money, "with pigs and sheep for small 
change." The highly developed society, however, 
demands a far more scientific money system; and 
gold, silver, paper, and various forms of credit paper 
have arisen to supply the demand. Without pausing 
at this point to consider the strength or weakness of 
these various forms of exchange medium, observe 
the imperative necessity of possessing some medium 
that, in addition to the work of "measuring values" 
and serving as a"standard of daferred payments,"— 
two highly important functions of money,— is capable 
of effecting the needed exchanges. With a money 
that will do its work, those having goods can ex- 
change with others similarly provided, and social 
differentiation, at least so far as the producing and 
wealth-possessing classes are concerned, may go on 
indefinitely. Each may turn his attention to the 
particular trade, profession, or other calling for 
which his tastes and capabilities fit him, confident 
that, unless other disturbing factors interfere, there 
will always be a brisk demand for his labor or labor- 
product; and by thus specializing he will be enabled 
to attain a degree of skill and proficiency infinitely 
beyond that attainable by the "jack-of-all-trades" 
whom the proverb recognizes to be what scientific 
provision would have predicted, "the master of none." 
Suppose, on the other hand, that in a highly organ- 
ized society fairly well provided with an exchange 
medium, a considerable portion of this medium should 
be destroyed or withheld from circulation. Difficulty 
will at once be experienced in making exchanges. 
The demand for money will increase. More goods 
and services must be given in exchange for it. Debt- 
ors will be burdened, and creditors will reap an un- 
earned reward. Grains that should have been ex- 
changed for dry-goods will rot in bins, and ware- 
houses while the dry-goods will cumber the shelves 
of the dealers. People will begin to talk of "over- 
production," while, at the same time, wealth-owners 
may be pinched by poverty. i_~~j !__ S3 

If this state continues, the highly specialized pro- 
ducer will grow discouraged with producing a spe- 
cialty that he cannot exchange for the various other 
supplies he needs. In consequence he will produce 
less of his specialty, and. for this reason, will find 
idle time upon his hands. This he will employ in 
supplying directly, as well as he may, those wants 
which heretofore the labor of others has supplied; he 
will decline to pay others to perform services for 
him that he can perform for himself. The iron- 
worker, for example, will try to do his own carpen- 
ter work instead of employing the carpenter; he will 
attempt gardening instead of buying his vegetables 
of the farmer and gardener; he will raise his own 
meat instead of buying of the butcher; his wife will 
do her own baking instead of employing the baker; 
she will make her own dresses instead of employing 
the services of the dressmaker; and she may even 
attempt, in time, to supersede the tailor and the 
barber. 

This tendency to "do one's own work" a tendency 
that no observant person can have failed to note in 
times of commercial and monetary stringency, is seen, 
when viewed from the sociological standpoint, to be 
of vast importance. Since all social progress is to- 
ward diversity and more and more minute subdivis- 
ions of labor, and since the above tendency is towaro 
the abandonment of division of labor and the turning 
of the specialist into the jack-of-all-trades, it means 
nothing less than the breaking down of industrial 
organization and the returning to primitive methods 
of production; in other words, it means the whistling 
down of the brakes, the reversing of the engine, and 



the starting backward of the train of human progress. 
The result, should this reactionary movement con- 
tinue, could be nothing less than the landing of any 
civilization, however highly developed, in the uight 
of barbarism. 



THOROUGHBRED POULTRY ON THE FARfl. 

BY M. A. LIMBOCKER, '95. 

jnOUIvTRY on the farm is wrongfully thought of as 
secondary among its many products. Though 
there probably can be found on every farm a number 
of fowls, the owner rarely deems them of sufficient 
importance to justify him in spending a set portion 
of hts tune in watching and caring for the old hens. 
On how many farms can be found a nice flock of 
pure-bred fowls, all of same plumage, build, constitu- 
tion, and equal producing powers? They are not 
mumerous. Instead, may generally be seen scrawny, 
ill-shaped, discolored, sickly, non-producing "dung- 
hills" with which the flock is made up. If only 
enough eggs and poultry for table use are required 
twenty or thirty hens, on a large range, will satisfy 
with but little attention. But if it is desired to breed 
poultry for the market, to give the best results 
thoroughbred fowls should be used. Compare the 
products of the common stock with that of one breed 
of fowls. The common variety will produce eggs of 
all the sizes, shapes, and colors a hen's egg ever as- 
sumed; and of the chickens for marke tprobably no 
two will have the same build or color. A pure-bred 
hen will lay eggs of uniform size and tint, and the 
fowls have the same markings and form. The poul- 
tryman will increase the market price on the fall- 
blood fowls 
over your 
neigh bo r's 
poors tock. 
The g r e at 
packer and 
shipper, Mr. 
Armour, urg- 
es the farm- 
ers to raise 
t borough- 
bred poultry; 
he says they 
would be well 
repaid in sub- 
stituting 
pure bred chickens for the ones generally owned, 




LEGHORN TYPES. 



for the market price is much higher for dressed 
poultry if purebred. 

Study the qualities of th; different breeds, and 
conditions under which they arc to be placed, and 
pick out the breed (only one) which will best suit your 
wants and condition. Get the full-bred fowls, and 
with care in selection and breeding, there will be no 
trouble in keeping the breed pure; but if carelessness 
prevails, the stock will soon be unrecognizable as a 
distinct breed. 

Some farmers object to thoroughbred stock on ac- 
count of costing so much to start; but after a breeder 
has taken the trouble to select and pay heavily for 
certain points, he cares not to part with the fowls for 
a trifle nor will he find it necessary to do so. So 'if 
you do not feel able t > pay his price for stock, do not 
think the price too high, but use another method for 
starting: you can procure eggs for sitting, which al- 
most any breeder will let you have at a fair price if a 
number of settings are taken. Ten or fifteen dollars' 
worth of eggs will in two years multiply to a flock 
of four or five hundred pure-bred chickens of which 
any breeder would be proud. 

As to the breed which should be chosen, a person 
should oe able to decide for himself which best suits 
his purpose. One breeder will choose the so called 
non-sitting variety, because he believes the egg is 
the form in which he receives his reward. These 
breeds, such as the Leghorn, Hamburg*, Black Span- 
ish, etc., are 
small, of light 
weight, and 
will bear con- 
fin e in e n t 
well; the con- 
sumption o f 
their food 
goes toward 
egg produc- 
tion, not to 
forming flesh 
and they con- 
sequently are silver LACED WYANDOTTICS. 
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good layers. Another breeder will desire a chicken 
with a great amount of flesh, and will keep such 
fowls as the Cochins or Brahmas. These are poor 
egg producers, very heavy sitters, and are large 
fowls, the hens weighing from seven to ten pounds. 

But a farmer needs a practical all-purpose fowl, 
and has had this for a great many years in the old 
Plymouth R«ck, which is too well known to need com- 
ment here. The Wyandottes, a comparatively new 
breed, have made quite a record within the last few 
years, and are in great demand at present. The Silver 
Laced Wyandottes, with their plump bodies, beauti- 
ful plumage, and bright yellow legs, have some qual- 
ities claimed in advance of the Plymouth Rocks. 
They are medium in weight (standard calling for a 
hen weighing six and a half pounds), easil y kept 
within a fence four feet high, and will become very 
tame; are good sitters, make the most faithful of 
mothers, but can be broken up easily if chicks are not 
desired. The chicks mature early, and with their 
fine, tender flesh make one of the most excellent ta- 
ble fowls; they are hard to excel in egg production, 
and surprise every one by the number of eggs layed 
in cold weather. 

Taking these qualities in consideration, the Silver 
Laced Wyandottes are slowly becoming the univer- 
sally acknowledged all-purpose fowl, and every farm- 
er should own a good flock; then he would soon be- 
lieve the "old hens" the best paying institution on 
the farm. 

ONE OF- THE HANY LITTLE THINQS. 

BY ALICB RUI'P. 

IN these lives of ours tender little acts do more to 
bind hearts together than great deeds or heroic 
words, since the first are like the nourishing daily 
bread that none can do without, the latter but occa- 
sional feasts, beautiful and memorable, but not prof- 
itable to all. 

How often do we make a mistake, especially in the 
case of children, by not speaking the tittle word of 
praise at the moment it is apt and well deserved. 
The little girl brings you the doll's dress or piece of 
patchwork— a representative of laborious stitches, 
pricked fingers, and nervous exhaustion, expecting 
you to commend her industry and her skill. You 
take the work and to all intent and purposes examine 
it, saying, "This is nicely done; the seams are straight 
and the stitches small." Instantly the tired look is 
lost in smiles, the eyes sparkle, with a hop and a skip 
the work is put away, and the happy heart is soon out 
of doors enjoying the song of birds, the fragrance of 
flowers, the fresh grass, and the bright sky. 

The boy overcomes some temptation — a very small 
matter regarded from your point of view, but to him 
it may be the very foundation of a useful life, gain- 
ing as he must the strength of the temptation he 
resists. Is it unchildlike for him to look to you for 
some expression of gratification or approbation of 
himself, since the pleasure of the wrong or unwise 
act has been foregone? 

Appreciation is something for which every heart 
hungers, and to which every one has a right; for is it 
not the natural sequence of the performance of good 
deeds, the possession of good qualities, and without 
which the effect of our action or possession upon 
ourselves alone, at any rate, is perhaps incomplete. 
A domestic said once, in speaking of a deceased 
mistress with respect and affection, "It was a pleas- 
ure to do anything for her, for whatever it was, great 
or small, she always had a bright smile and a hearty 
'Thank you.' " 

"Why do you suppose grandma has so many 
friends?" asked a little girl. "Every body likes her." 
"I can give you one reason," answered her mother; 
"she is always grateful for every kindness, and never 
hesitates to manifest her appreciation of the slightest 
favor —a flower, the loan of a book, the pi icing of a 
chair, whatever it may be — by a prompt and heart- 
felt recognition of any attention, any personal 
thoughtfulness on the part of others." 

Praise is a great stimulus, and like others of its 
class if indulged in to excess it defeats its purpose, is 
enervating and culminates in flattery, the worst and 
lowest form of commendation. It is moderate praise 
used with opportunity that doeth good; it is not es- 
sential, yet it is agreeable. The Arabian crosses the 
hot, sandy desert without enjoyment other than the 
hope ot the end, but the occasional oasis with its 
spring of sparkling water, its great palms with out- 
stretched arms seeming to invite the weary traveler 
to rest beneath the cooling shade, gives renewed 
strength to go on and is a pleasant thing to remem- 
ber. 

Men and women are only children grown large. 
The word opportunely spoken, the smile of approval, 
or the cheerful nod of approbation has tempered 



many a hard task, smoothed the rough path, and made 
life endurable. Going through the State Prison of 
West Virginia in company with" the Superintendent, 
he picked up a piece of iron which had been fashioned 
by one of the convicts in the blacksmith shop. He 
turned it in his hand, looked at the prisoner and said, 
"That is a first rate piece of work, John," and it was 
skillfully wrought. The Superintendent remarked to 
us afterward, "That was a very small saying, but it 
will have its effect on John. He will work like a 
Trojan and be a model of behavior for two months." 

Mr. Dana, editor of the Sun, appreciates the desire 
for approval in mankind. Although seventy-five 
years old, his eyes scan every part of each day's paper, 
"not less sharp for points of defect than for points of 
excellence, but his tongue is ten times quicker to 
praise than to blame. He values the true, honest 
motive, although the effort is only partially success- 
ful." 

What is true of the individual is true of the whole; 
from the farmer boy who plows a straight corn row, 
the lady who entertains "beautifully," the scientist 
who has given to the world a clear solution of some 
complex question, the student who prepares each day's 
work well, all enjoy the "well done" with the faith- 
ful performance of the task. 

Praise, though pleasing, should not under any con- 
sideration be the end or purpose of all good, thorough, 
ardent, sincere work. The duty is present, and the 
conscientious effort should be made for its perform- 
ance and completion just the same whether the act is 
or is not recognized. Every seed planted is not 
harvested, neither should every duty carry with it an 
expectant reward. The very conditions of the pres- 
ent day American life, the speed, the restless energy, 
the pressure of a complex industrial life, seem to 
leave but little scope for the lesser obligations. 

All cheerful experiences are in fact of use in mold- 
ing character, and a temperament colored by early 
happiness carries a person through life much more 
easily than one which has been made morbid and 
melancholy by unpleasant and uncomfortable hap- 
penings. Then let us each try to provide for others 
some of these pleasant experiences, one of the least 
of which is the expression of approval or the little 
word of praise. 



THREE NEW BOOKS ON DAIRYING. 

HY PKOK. C. C. OEOROESON. 

THERE have come to my desk recently three works, 
treating of various phases in dairying, all of 
the highest merit and practical vnlue for all classes 
of dairymen. It may interest our readers to review 
them briefly. 

"A. B. C. in Cheese Making," by J. H. Monrad. 
This little book was first issued in 1889, and the vol- 
ume under consideration is the second edition. The 
author's name is sufficient guarantee of the excel- 
lence of the work, as he stands in the front rank of 
dairy authorities in this country. It has been the 
author's aim to adapt this A. B. C. especially to the 
needs of cheese-makers. It is intended to encourage 
the development of the home dairy, and to this end it 
gives full and specific directions for the making of 
ten or a dozen different varieties of cheese. Nor is it 
altogether an A. B. C. It contains points by which 
even expert cheese-makers may profit. 

It is a mistaken notion that cheese cannot be suc- 
cessfully made in a small dairy with the number of 
cows that can be kept on the average 16!)-acre farm. 
When the cheese-maker understands his or her busi- 
ness, cheese of excellent quality, which will bring good 
prices in the market, can be made here witli almost 
the same certainty of success as in a 'arge cheese 
factory. Nor is it at all a difficult matter to acquire 
the necessary skill. The utensils needed are few 
and inexpensive, easily within the reach of any farm- 
er. The one great necessity in making good cheese 
is careful, painstaking attention to details. It re- 
quires no argument to prove that a well-managed 
home dairy is the most remunerative form of farming, 
at least in localities adapted to dairying, nor is it 
necessary to prove that good cheese is a wholesome 
and nutritious article of diet, which ought to be much 
more appreciated among our farmers than is the case 
at present. Cheese is now regarded almost as a lux- 
ury, owing to its high price when bought in the gro- 
ceries. In European dairy countries, cheese is one 
of the most common articles of food. 

The book contains many illustrations of the imple- 
ments and utensils used, and it .also has portraits -)f 
Professor L. B. Arnold, the pioneer investigator of 
dairy questions in this country; of Mr. Joseph Hard- 
ing, the father of the cheddar system of making 
cheese, and of Dr. S. M. Babcock, the inventor of the 
Babcock test, which has given such powerful impe- 
tus to improvements in dairy matters. Every farm- 



er's wife and daughter interested in dairying should 
have this little book. The price is fifty cents. The 
author is now editor of the National Dairyman, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

"American Dairying," by H. B. Gurler. This is 
another book of high merit. It deals with practical 
butter-making on the farm and in the creamery. It 
is up to date in all particulars and details with 
marked clearness the best methods of procedure in 
handling milk and the manufacture of butter. The 
author is a well-known authority on dairy matters, 
not only as regards the science of the work, but he is 
a practical butter-maker, who tells in plain terms 
how to make first-class butter. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I. treats 
of private dairying and how it can be made success- 
ful on the hundreds of thousands of farms, large and 
small, throughout the country. Part II. treats of 
creamery management and the manufacture of but- 
ter on a large scale. The book is admirably adapted 
as a guide for butter-makers, whether it be the house- 
wife ou the farm or the manager of extensive cream- 
eries. It is published by J. H. Sanders Publishing 
Company, Chicago, 111. 

A third and highly valuable work on dairy matters 
is the "Principles of Modern Dairy Practice." It is 
by a foreign author, Professor G. Grotenfelt, who is 
President of an Agricultural College in far away 
Finland. But the work has been translated by Pro- 
fessor F. W. Woll, of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station. As the title indicates, the book deals with 
the principles which underlie all success in dairy 
practice and to but a slight extent with the details 
of the work. It treats in popular language of the 
numerous and varied forms of bacteria which play 
such important parts in determining the quality of 
butter and cheese. The work is largely the result of 
the author's investigations in dairy bacteriology, 
but it also gives frequent references to the results of 
other investigators in this line of science. The auth- 
or shows how important it is to give the strictest at- 
tention to cleanliness in all stages of dairy work, and 
points out the many sources of infection through 
which injurious bacteria may find access to the milk 
and cream, and by their rapid multiplication defy 
the skill of the butter-maker. He describes the pro- 
cess of pasteurization by which injurious bacteria can 
be held in check, and how to use the pure cultures of 
bacteria employed to give the desired flavor and 
aroma to the butter. These improved methods in 
dairy practice are now in common use in leading 
European dairy countries, especially in Denmark. 

This work has a mission in this country. It is a 
pioneer in scientific methods. It points the way 
along which improvement in dairy matters must 
take place. The author has enlarged upon several 
subjects, especially for this American edition, and 
the translator, Professor Woll, has added numerous 
foot notes, referring chiefly to the results of investi- 
gations by dairy bacteriologists elsewhere. It is a 
book that everybody interested in the dairy can 
profit by studying, and it is especially adapted to 
teachers and managers of creameries. It is pub- 
lished by John Wiley and Sons, New York City. 
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The Horse Your Friend. 

This being so, be sure to keep the harness soft 
and clear, particularly inside of the collar and saddle, 
as the perspiration, if allowed to dry in, will cause 
irritation and will produce galls. 

The collar should be fit closely, with sufficient 
space at the bottom to admit your hand; a collar too 
small obstructs the breathing, while one too large 
will cramp and draw tho shoulders into an unnatural 
position, thus obstructing the circulation. 

Never allow your horse to stand on hot, fermenting 
manure, as this will soften the hoofs and bring on di- 
seases of the feet; nor permit the old litter to lie un- 
der the manger, as the grass will taint his food and 
irritate his lungs, as well as his eyes. 

Do not keep the hay over the stable, as the gasses 
from the manure and the breath of the animal will 
make it unwholesome. 

Kindness will do more than brutality; therefore, do 
not use harsh words to your horse, or lash, beat, or 
kick him. Bear in mind that he is very intelligent 
and sensitive, a willing servant, and deserving of your 
kindest treatment and thought. 

Remember that horses are made vicious by cruel 
treatment; that it is speed which kills; that more 
horses are lame from bad shoeing than from all other 
causes; that a careless application of the whip has 
blinded many horses; that more fall from weariness 
than from any other cause, that no animal should 
ever be struck upon the head. — Colman's Rural IVotld. 
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Most farmers neglect the garden. They think they 
have not time to attend to it. This is a great mistake. 
It should receive careful attention, as the great source 
of food supplies for summer use. There is no part of 
the farm that pays better than the garden when well 
tilled and stocked with a variety of vegetables. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring- Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-%. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
E. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Thanksgiving Day — a holiday — falls on the 29th. 

Regent Street is elected to the Legislature from 
Decatur County. 

A daughter was presented to Prof, and Mrs. Hitch- 
cock on Saturday. 

Mrs. Agnes Fairchild-Kirshner, of Kansas City, is 
here for a visit with her parents. 

The "cold snap" of Friday found everything of a 
perishable nature safely housed. 

The program for the Alpha Beta annual exhibition 
on December 7th is well under way. 

Mrs. Haise, of Russell, Kans., spent Monday and 
Tuesday visiting her son in First-year classes. 

President Fairchild shared in the dedication exer- 
cises of the Topeka High School building last evening. 

Miss Harper read a paper before the Domestic 
Science Club yesterday on "How to Study History." 

J. M. Wheeler, First-vear, goes to his home in Mc- 
Pherson County today for the winter, business call- 
ing him. 

Prof. Willard's family are comfortably housed in 
their handsome new residence at the southest corner 
of the College grounds. 

Hon. S. S. Kirkpatrick, of Fredonia, the newly elect- 
ed Congressman from the Third District, visited his 
sons at College on Thursday. 

The Board of Education of Beloit, Mitchell Co., re- 
funds its indebtedness of $10,000 in the State Agri- 
cultural College Fund this week. 

Regent Secrest was a visitor at College Wednesday 
morning. He takes his recent defeat gracefully, and 
proposes to "continue business at the old stand." 

The College will be represented at the Second An- 
nual Convention of the Kansas Irrigation Associa- 
tion to be held at Hutchinson November 23rd and 
24th. 

The College has bought and placed at the head of 
the herd the fine Jersey bull Torquil II. 24808. This 
fine animal is purchased from Mr. B. C. Mcyuesten, 
of Oitawa, Kan., and is deeply bred in butter records. 

Prof. Georgeson has an inquiry for a competent man 
to establish and conduct a creamery at a small town 
in this State. Persons who feel themselves competent 
to take charge of the work should communicate with 
him. 

Election being past, it is only reasonable to expect 
better lessons for the remainder of the term; for the 
average student is more or less of a politician, and 
cannot do his studies justice in the heat of a cam- 
paign. 

The Farmers' Institute advertised at Hays City for 
November 22d and 23rd has been postponed two 
weeks, or until December 6th and 7th, on account of 
the Irrigation Convention at Hutchinson on the 
dates first named. 

Prof. Will in the Economic Lecture yesterday 
treated the subject Capital, giving various theories 
as to what constituted capital. The theory that any- 
thing which contributed to the welfare of humanity 
was capital, was fully discussed by the speaker. 

Principal L. M. Cook of the Dickinson County 
High School with his corps of teachers, consisting of 
Mrs L. M. Cook, Miss Stockhouse, and Messrs. Car- 
ter, Denny, and Atwater, were interested in visiting 
the various departments at the College Monday. 

Our foot-ball team met the Fort Riley eleven at the 
City Park on Saturday last in a "practice game." 
The visitors excelled in point of weight and strength, 
and after unavailing efforts to get through the cen- 
ter, the home team found its advantage in running 
around the ends, which was successfully done many 
times. The score was a tie at 10 10. 

"The Principles of Modern Dairy Practice from a 
Bacteriological Point of View" a neat volume of 
nearly 300 pages, is packed full of information as to 
the best dairy practice in Denmark and Sweden, by 
Gosta Grotenfelt of Mustiala Agricultural College, 
Finland. The book is translated by Prof. F. W. Woll 
of Wisconsin University. Anyone interested in the 
facts and principles of butter and cheese making will 
find the volume worthy of study. 

Notes From the Botanical Department. 

The Department feels very free in the large and 
pleasant new rooms after several years of life in the 
eramped quarters of the old Armory building. 

The classes in First-year botany are endeavoring to 
find the generic names of our Manhattan plants by 



the aid of an artificial key to the plants in their fruit- 
ing condition. 

The dry weather this summer hindered a great 
many wild plants from fruiting, but an unusual num- 
ber of plants that normally flower earlier in the year 
have bloomed this fall, and altogether vegetation has 
developed wonderfully since the rains. 

A great interest has been taken by those connected 
with the Department this fall in embedding and cut- 
ting sections for the microscope with the microtome. 
Results can be obtained in this way that would be 
impossible with the primitive method of cutting 
sections by hand with a razor. 

A number of botany experiments have been in prog- 
ress with weeds and other plants native to Kansas 
in the botanical plats. Some valuable notes have 
been obtained, but the dry weather has seriously in- 
terfered. It seems to be a not well-founded notion 
that most weeds continue to thrive under conditions 
that are unfavorable to cultivated crops. 

The open herbarium cases allow one to easily see 
the extent of our herbarium, but at the same time 
admit dust and other enemies to dried plants. It is 
hoped that the excellent herbarium that we have can 
be better protected in the near future. 

Constant additions are being made to the 'herbari- 
um, 1400 plants from various parts of the United 
States, received from the Department of Agriculture 
this summer now being mounted. As usual several 
species new to the Kansas herbarium have been 
found this year, and students will probably bring in 
more this fall, especially those who live away from 
Manhattan and obtain part of their collection from 
home J- B - s - Norton. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Susie Noyes, '93, has been sick for several weeks 
at her home near Wabaunsee. 

C. J. Peterson, '93, attended the anniversary of the 
Hamilton Society, of which he is an honorary mem- 
ber. 

Fred Knostman, student in 1890-91, is visiting at 
home. He is house salesman for Henry W. King & 
Co., wholesale clothiers of Chicago. 

G. E. Stoker, '90, for a year past a "rising young 
lawyer" of San Francisco, has returned to Topeka, 
his home, and rumor has it that he and C. J. Dobbs, 
his classmate, will form a partnership for the prac- 
tice of law in the Capital City. Mr. Stoker was a can- 
didate for Justice of the Peace on the Republican city 
ticket of San Francisco, but his party was defeated 
there. 

The following from the Wagoner (I. T.) Record con- 
cerns a member of '88: "Mr. S. S. Cobb's drug store 
has been removed from the corner, and work has 
begun an his mammouth brick. This is a large en- 
terprise, and it would be a creditable structure for 
any city of the land. Its erection shows the thorough 
business methods and wide awake qualities of this 
firm. Mr. Cobb is a deserving man in every sense 
of the word, and he has many friends with whom the 
Record joins in congratulations on his success and 
prosperity." 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— F. J . Smith, W. H. Phipps, Ethel Patten. " 
Ionian Society. — President, Dora Thompson; Vice President, 

Mary Wilkin; Recording; Secretary, Maud Kennett; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Ellen Norton; Treasurer, Mabel Cotton; 
Marshal, Emelie PfueUe; Board of Directors, Laura McKeen, 
Flora Day, Mabel Selby. Meets on Friday afternoon at 2:30 
o'clock. Admits to membership ladles only. 

Webster Society— President, F. J. Smith; Vice President, E. H. 
Freeman; Recording Secretary, George Dean; Corresponding 
Secretary. A. G. liittman; Treasurer, Mark Wheeler; Critic, 
T.W.Morse; Marshal, J. B.Norton; Board of Directors, J. V. 
Patten, E. G. Gibson, J. C. Wilkin, E C. Trembly, R. W. 
Bislioff. Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits 
to membership gentlemen only. 

/{ami/ton Society. — President, R. J. Barnett; Vice President, C 
A. Johnson; Recording Secretary, R S. Kellogg; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, E. C. Joss; Treasurer, Win. Anderson; Critic, W. 
I. Joss; Marshal, F. W. McQuaid: Board of Directors, B. W. 
Conrad, J. J. Johnson, A. L. 'Peter, W. L. Hall, F. A. Dawley. 
Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to member- 
ship gentlemen only. 

Alpha Beta Society. —President, W. H. Phipps; Vice President, 
Elva Palmer; Recording Secretary, Grace Secrest; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, J. B. S. Norton; Treasurer, R. W. Railer; Critic, 
Gertrude Havens; Marshal, Mary Paddleford; Board of Di- 
rectors, A C. Peck, Fannie Parkinson, A. E. Kidenour, R. W. 
Clothier, J. B. S. Norton, Gertrude Havens, Nora Fryhofer. 
Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to membership 
both ladies and gentlemen. 



November 10th. 
On occasion of the tenth Anniversary of the Ham- 
ilton Literary Society, the new Hall was filled to 
overflowing with members and invited guests to par- 
ticipate in the event. A home quartette by Messrs. 
Johnson, Lyman, Rambo, Brown and Wheeler, opened 
the program. Fortune favored the Society in that it 
was possible to obtain an honorary charter member 
in the person of J. H. Criswell for the opening ad- 
dress. In his discourse he gave a detailed history of 
the Society and its work from the time of its organi- 
zation up to the present event. He stated the condi- 
tions under which the Society was organized: how 
the young Society was opposed on all sides, but by 
continued perseverance they finally won, secured a 
State charter, and became a flourishing Society; that 
the new room is a great step in the Society's life and 
the members should be quick to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered and ever strive to elevate 
and sustain the high standard of the Society. F. R. 
Smith, an honorary member, followed with an elo- 
quent address in which he spo*e of benefits and ad- 
vantages of good Society training; how on the pres- 
ent members rests the great heritage begun by their 



predecessors; that in the vocations of life, we find 
use for our Society training, and the members should 
endeavor to place themselves in close touch with the 
work of the Society. In response, W. H. Painter 
clearly pointed out that this is a suitable occasion to 
celebrate; how the Society owes its high position to 
earnest work of former members; that we are en- 
deavoring to carry out our inheritance and raise the 
standard still higher. Next, H. Brown and C. W. 
Lyman entertained with mandolin and guitar music. 
The question for debate, "Resolved, that the national 
policy of Hamilton was superior to that of Jefferson," 
was affirmed by W. L- Hall. The affirmative, in a 
logical course of reasoning, showed when Hamilton's 
views and measures were far superior to those set 
forth by Jefferson. In sustaining the negative, W. An- 
derson showed the fallacy of many of Hamilton's 
measures, while history speaks for the Jefferson pol 
icy. A declamation entitled, "The Little Hero," by G. 
B. Norris, was rendered in a very effective manner. 
The Hamilton Recorder, with A. L. Peter as editor, 
had for its motto "Don't be a Fool." Some of its 
contents were: "Locals," "Value of Society," "How 
a Prep Came to College," It's Fine," "Where Do You 
Live," and "Interviewing the Faculty." The pro- 
gram ended with a guitar duet by C. W. Lyman and 
B. W. Conrad. Mrs. Kedzie being requested to 
talk, gave an impromptu speech, in which she dis- 
cussed the Societies of College, and gave many en- 
couraging remarks to Society workers. E. C. J. 



November 9th. 
The program of the Alpha Beta Society was opened 
by music, guitars and banjo, Messrs. Buck, Conrad, 
and Lytnan. Devotion by R. W. Clothier was fol- 
lowed by a quartette, A. E. Ridenour, W. N. Coffey, 
Elva and Inez Palmer. An oration on the Negro's 
Prospects was delivered by R. W. Rader, a declam- 
ation by Florence Martin and an essay by Mr. McCul- 
lough. The next was a new feature in the way of a 
triangular discussion of the following question: 
Which will have the best influence on men in general: 
learning, wealth, or character? The side of learning 
was presented by Jennie Ridenour; Fannie Parkin- 
son sustained the cause of weal th, Mary Painter that 
of character. The good influence of each on mankind 
was well brought out, and showed that these three 
things must work together for the best. Duet, 
Adelaide and Josephine Wilder. Inez Palmer pre- 
sented the Gleaner under the motto, "Non-par- 
tisan, but strictly Morrill." After the usual recess 
Maude Mannen sang a solo. We next proceeded to 
business. Among this was the trial of Mr. Buck and 
Mr. Jones. The gentlemen were found not guilty. 
Assignment to duties. Reading of minutes, and roll- 
call, which showed a full attendance. After a duet by 
Mary and HaLtie Paddleford, the Society adjourned". 

J. B. S. N. 

November 10th> 
While the attendance at the last session of the 
Webster Society was not all that could be desired, 
those present made up in enthusiasm what they 
lacked in numbers. The result was a session which 
was interesting throughout. Society was called to 
order by the Corresponding Secretary, who appoint- 
ed C. D. McCauley to the chair. J. E- Trembly and 
C. Colby filled the other vacancies. J. B. Dorman led 
in devotion. Uhl and Moore argued the affirmative, 
and Dorman and Steele the negative of the question, 
"Resolved, That religion has been the chief factor in 
civilization." The debate showed rather more prepa- 
ration than usual, and was entertaining to such a 
degree that one member far exceeded his alloted 
time. The affirmative showed how prominent a 
place religion has been accorded in all civilization, 
while the negative gained the question by showing 
the importance of numerous other factors, such as 
climate, science, etc. H. E- Potter rendered a hu- 
morous declamation. In an essay by J. C. Curry 
were shown some of the evils of the liquor traffic. 
Mr. Lee favored those present with a mandolin solo. 
G. C. Wheeler's oration on "Formation of Character" 
showed the practical side of the question and offered 
good advice. Extemporaneous speaking and a lively 
business session then followed, which lasted until the 
lights went out, causing a very undignified ad- 
journment. A. G. B. 



November 9th. 
The Ionian Society was called to order at the usual 
time by President Thompson. After congregational 
singing, prayer by Mary Wilkin, and the roll call, 
Nannie Williams was initiated. Hilda and Minnie 
Leicester entertained us with an instrumental duet 
in their usual pleading manner, and then Sue Long, 
as the society "grumbler," grumbled at the gins 
about all their short-comings for the past weeks, 
grumbled at the Board for making her grumble, for 
as she said she found it easier to live without taking 
the trouble to grumble. Next came some lively music 
enjoyed by every one, Mr. Buck with a banjo, and 
Messrs. Lyman and Conrad with guitars. Being re- 
called, they gave another selection. Vice-president 
Wilkin was called to the chair. Next on the program 
was an original story, "The Squire" by Minnie 
Walmer, followed by a parody by Dora Thompson, 
the "special" wants of a Third-year girl. The 
Misses Pfttetze sang a duet, Rena Helder at the piano. 
Edith Lantz gave a new and original version of the 
old rhyme about Jack and Jill. The "Oracle." edited 
by Myrtle Hood, had for its motto, "Poetry is the 
gift of the Gods," and discussed among other things 
the political meetings held by the girls at the end of 
the "fifth hour" on Monday, the result of exa nina- 
tons, the First-year meeting and a Prep's experience. 
Gertrude Rhodes' instrumental solo was followed by a 
discussion by Carrie Staver, on the subject, " Do cir- 
cumstances make great men, or do great men make 
circumstances?" Emelie Pfuetze gave a good report 
of current news. Mr. Correll played a mandolin solo, 
accompanied on the piano by his sister, Maggie. The 
Ionians will have to study parliamentary law a littU 
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more if we have many such thorough quizzes ss the 
one Cora Stump gave. E. E. 



N. 



flake the Farm Home Pleasant. 



Why is it that many people so under-value the oc- 
cupation of farming, and prejudice or embitter the 
minds of the children against it, so that they are 
often scarcely grown to man or womanhood ere they 
are laying plans for "something better," as they 
term it, or have already flitted from the home roof 
to seek employment of a questionably "wider sphere" 
in the cities and towns? Why cannot these farm- 
houses be made so attractive that little short of a 
cyclone could drive them from it? I do not think 
even the farmers themselves realize what all-im- 
portant factors they are in the well-being of this 
work; or they would be inspired to greater endeavors 
to systematize and dignify their calling. 

No class of people so much require a scientific and 
classical education, cemented together with sound, 
hard common sense and judgment. 

Many have the erroneous idea that only those who 
are unskilled and ignorant, and can make a success 
of nothing else in life, are the ones to manage a 
farm. It is for this reason that we have so many 
unsuccessful farmers in our country. 

This train of thought should never be encouraged, 
but children should early be impressed with the true 
dignity and pursuits of farm life, and of the many 
pleasures to be derived therefrom when properly 
planned and conducted. 

We do not expect all children of farmers to con- 
tinue in the same pursuits, but we would wish a 
much larger per cent of them turned in that direction; 
and when we see a young man, as we occasionally do, 
go out to college, and after completing the prescribed 
course of study, return again to the farm, we have a 
great respect for him. 

Let the farmhouse be supplied with pleasant and 
useful literature. Nothing will ever yield us so high 
a per cent of interest, as the careful, loving attention 
which lies within our power to bestow upon the 
proper education and culture of our young people. 
Let the house be made bright and cheerful, a place 
of song and harmless mirth. 

Teach the children that it is as necessary to be 
courteous and well-bred upon a farm as in a city. 
It would seem that farmers ought naturally to be 
of all men the most talented and courtly. 

The grange is doing a Kreat work, while the near 
future will develop still greater results in the right 
direction. 

A solemn responsibility rests with us each, and 
while, as parents, we should nover allow the children 
to forget that we stand at the head, yet should we 
with loving and tender sympathy, in precept and 
example, so guide their young lives in cheerful, 
pleasant paths, that their hearts, at least, will never 
become estranged from the old homestead and its 
interests. 

To quote from the Rev. De Witt Talma^e, "A 
church within a church, a republic within a republic, 
a world within a world, is spelled by four letters 
home!" If things go right there, they go right 
everywhere. The diiliculty is that we are not satis- 
fied with just the work that God has given us to do. 
The water-wheel wants to come inside the mill and 
grind the grist, and the hopper wants to go out and 
dabble in the water. Our usefulness and the welfare 
of society depend upon our staying in just the place 
that God has put us or intended we should occupy.— 
Correspondent, Our Grange Homes. 



Aids to Happy Farm Life. 

In the fall is an opportune time to make some im- 
provements around the farmhouse. A cosy, cheerful 
home, with considerable outside attractions in the 
way of shrubbery and trees, enhances the value of 
the homestead and makes life more worth the living. 

Copeland truly says: "A few flowers in the window, 
a border neatly trimmed and kept in the front yard, 
a vine trailing over the door, along the eaves or over- 
hanging the architrave of the window are the best 
possible evidences that the dwellers in that house 
are, whether rich or poor, capable of rising above the 
troubles and cares or life to the higher and better re- 
gions of nature and God. 

There are also many things doubtless that can now 
be done to add to the comforts of the inmates of the 
house. The window frames that are loose and rattle 
when the high winds prevail should be tightened, bro- 
ken window panes reglazed and weather strips put 
around the outside of the doors. An excellent weather 
strip for the outside of the door frames is made as fol- 
lows: Take common laths and wind around them list, 
which is worn by tailors from the edge of cioths, close 
the door in its natural position and nail these strips 
close against the doorframe, letting the edge of the 
covered lath come snug against the door at the sides 
and top. A piece may also be fastened on the door 
sill in the same manner. Thougli some women do not 
like it, as it is somewhat troublesome to sweep dirt 
over. There is not half the social enjoyment among 
farmer* there should be. Winter is a good time to 
commence a reform in this respect. Attend to such 
things about the house as will lighten the work of 
the women. Make things more convenient, put up 
some swinging shelves in the cellar, make some bins 
for the apples and vegetables. Let the women make 
suggestions regarding what they require in the way 
of improvements. 

The man who can sit before a good fire on a howl- 
ing cold winter's night and feel that he has done every- 
thing possible to make his home snug and comfort- 
able and know his stock is properly stabled, has that 
within him that doubles his enjoyment. A clear con- 
science is a great factor to bring true happiness, and 
if there is any place on earth where such should ex- 



ist, home-life on the farm should be the place, where 
the beauties of nature enable us all to live near to 
nature's God. 



Now Let the Family Read. 

The long w inter evenings are already upon us, and 
the question must come to many families, how shall 
these evenings be spent so as to bring the greatest 
enlightenment and pleasure to the family fireside. 
During the summer months the days are long and 
there is much work to do on the farm; and in most 
cases every member of the family is compelled to put 
forth all his strength in doing the work which spring, 
summer, and autumn make necessary about the 
place; but from now until the leaves begin to bud 
again, from two to three hours each evening may be 
spent very profitably around the fireside. It is as 
much ones duty to have reading matter in the house 
as it is to provide food and clothing. Pood for the 
mind is just as important as food for the body. Of 
course, there are people who never read, who live to 
a good old age, but their usefulness is impaired, and 
they lose much of the real pleasure of living. 

Cast about for good books. They are much better 
for the children than bad companions. They can be 
bought for almost a song. Subscribe for some publi- 
cation which will be full of good reading matter. 
Some families make a practice of spending at least 
half an hour each evening in having some one read 
aloud to the others. This is a very good practice, as 
it affords opportunity for developing reading aloud 
with correct pronunciation. Reading matter, of 
course, should be chosen so as to have something 
which should interest the different members of the 
family. — Farm and Fireside. 



Short Courses at Agricultural Colleges. 

In recent articles a high estimate has been put on 
the value of farmers' instiutes, the meetings of agri- 
cultural organizations, agricultural lectures and 
reading circles, and agricultural papers. It must be 
admitted, however, that for those who can avail 
themselves of the privilege all these fall short, in 
value, of attendance at a school or college with 
special equipment for giving instruction along agri- 
cultural lines. The incentive which comes from daily 
companionship with those engaged in like study; the 
greatly increased value of systematic instruction; the 
better libraries and collections of apparatus; the op- 
portunities of having difficult points at once explain- 
ed—all these give the school or college preference 
over any other method of gaining instruction in 
many lines. It is assumed that the instruction will 
be accompanied or followed by practice. The farm 
is the best place to acquire skill in farm work. Work 
in a good butter factory will probably be more help- 
ful in acquiring dexterity in the practical details 
than will the work practically possible by a student 
at the best of dairy schools. But for learning princi- 
ples, and what is the best method, the school is great- 
ly superior. 

The present purpose is to call attention to the short 
courses now offered during the winter months at 
many agricultural colleges and to commend these to 
the attention of young men who have neither the 
time or money required for fuller courses. Those 
short courses cannot give a complete education; not 
even a complete training in any point, but they may 
be most valuable helps and starting points. In most 
cases students are admitted without payment of fees, 
or only small fee* are required. The conditions of 
entrance .-o far as examinations as to scholarship are 
concerned, are also made as easy as pos-ible. In a 
majority of cases special attention is given to in- 
struction in dairying in some form, but there aie 
also colleges which have more general purposes. In 
almost all the Central Western States arrangements 
have been completed or are in progress for one or 
more >h<>rt cour-esat the agricultural colleges during 
the coming winter. Generally these will commence 
after rhe new year opens. We urge young farmers 
to write for information about the work proposed at 
the colleges in their own or adjoining States. — Trairie 
Farmer. 



A Good Education Pays. 

1. In dollars and cents. All testimony of statistics agrees h 
showing' that educated laborers of all ranks have better work 
and better wages than the uneducated. 

2. In Influence and position. Careful estimates make It cer- 
tain that the chances of promotion to places of trust .-■. .d power 
among- men are almost two hundred times as great to an educat- 
ed man as to the uneducated man. 

3. In usefulness. The bulk of good work in the world— discov- 
ery, invention, government, philanthropy, ad religion— is 
brought about by those who learn to think by study. 

4. In enjoyment. Our pleasures grow out of what we are ou r- 
selves more than from surroundings. A well-trained man sees, 
hears, and handles a great deal more of the world than an un- 
trained one. All things do him more good, tint so much because 
he owns them as because he understands them. He always has 
good things to think about. 



Industrial Training. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training in 
several of the arts, to which each student is required'to devote at 
least one hour a day. Among the lines of training e:ich student 
may select, with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms 
when special industrials are required. Young men may have 
farming, gardening, and fruit growing, woodwork and ironwork, 
or printing. Young women may take cooking, sewing, printing, 
floriculture, or music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term in the 
carpenter shop before completing the first year; and during the 
spring term of the second and the fall term of the third year, up- 
on the farm, garden, and orchards. Young women take their in- 
dustrial for one term of the first year in sewing, and for the 
winter and spring terms of the second year in the kitchen 
laboratory and dairy. 



Infirmary 




FOR THE 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL TREATMENT 
OF ALL DISEASES 

OF THE — 

EYE NOSE 
EAR THROAT 

Refractive Errors Corrected by Glasses made 
to order for the individual case. Persons 
desiring to remain in the Infirmary will find com- 
plete facilities for the treatment of their case and 
every care taken for their comfort and cure. 

SOLON D. ROSS, H. D. 

523, 5*5. 527 Poyntz Ave. 

TIANHATTAN, KANSAS. 
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BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

fOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yon. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, Invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great variety 
of clothing and furnishing 1 foods at prices to suit the 
i -■■ Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDEN, "the Jeweler," Established In 1867. 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



WltLiitt, 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a l>i(. r stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewell; 
and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles 
• and Fancy Ooods. The patronage ot students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 
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J. WH1TFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
_. prices, and carries a large stock from which selections uiajr 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 
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DENTIST. 

R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. The famed Odontunder used 
for painless extracting. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to sttt- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz A /e- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a sp* 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, 
South Second Street. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE- 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shots, Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladles' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer} v. >re la 
connection. 

EB. PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Sties' 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery. Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps,. 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge. 
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MECHANICAL TRAININO. 

BY H. K. BROOKS. 

W/ 1 *^* 1 fe ° me People an impression seems to prevail 
W that mere training of the hands is all that is 
necessary to make a mechanic. They ignore appar- 
ently the idea that learning- a trade requires brain, 
and, to excel, the cultivation of ear and eye as well as 
touch. By practice one may be able to manufacture 
an article to given size and dimension; but only by 
mechanical intuition is one enabled to give to a piece 
of machinery the strength in required place* without 
sacrificing the symmetry of form or uniformity of 
finish. The sculptor sees not the rough block of 
marble which he chisels with skillful touch, but 
chips and smooths to reveal the statue already ex- 
isting in his mind. So with the mechanic; the same 
impulse gives impetus in producing from the shape- 
less mass of wood, iron, or brass, the intricate and 
complicated machine. The studios of Europe, the 
works of Michael Angelo, Rubens, or Paul Veronese, 
do for the artist what the shop does for the mechanic: 
they are useful in producing painters of pictures and 
makers of machines. Comparatively few, however, 
have the touch of the master hand or the artistic 
merit that comes from the intuitive spirit dwelling 
within. There is in mechanical work just as distinct- 
ive a touch as is revealed by the comparison of the 
pictures of the master's with the cheap reproduc- 
tions of the same. The "finish" of the work de- 
notes the attainment of the man in both cases. 

Then, again, the ear also requires training in me- 
chanical work. One must be able to detect a flaw in 
a piece of metal or to judge the tension in girder, 
beam, and rivet by the sound unaided by the eye. 
The leader of an orchestra stc ps the rehearsal be- 
cause his trained and cultivated ear has heard amid 
the thunders of the organ, cymbal, and horn a dis- 
cordant note from the tiny flute. So with the trained 
mechanic an unnecessary pounding or grinding is at 
once apparent to him, and grates upon his ear amid 
the hum of gears and spindles seemingly in "confus- 
ion worse confounded." I have known artists who 
would suffer hunger rather than sell some of the 
works which they produced. And I have known, me- 
chanics to visit at every opportunity the place where 
some of their creations were at work, and get from 
their visit as much satisfaction and pleasure as if 
they had met a near relation or very dear friend. 

In every branch of industry and art there are 
pleasures which are not at first sight apparent, and 
which are not revealed but by a careful training and 
culture along the line of work one loves most. Speak- 
ing of the touch of the mechanic, it is claimed that a 
machinist of Waltham can by merely rolling a small 
steel ball between thumb and finger detect a variation 
from true sphericity amounting to about 1-37 part of 
the thickness of the paper upon which this is printed. 
Let us, then, seek to cultivate the interesting and 
attractive in every trade or calling of life, and not 
disparage any particular industry that is honest and 
legitimate. 



A NATIONAL ACADEMY. 

BY PROF. O. E. OLIN. 

AST spring at the instance of Lew Wallace, a bill 
-L- was introduced in Congress by General Black 
of Illinois, providing for what might be called a 
National Academy. 

The bill proposes that three members of the House 
and three members of the Senate, appointed by the 
respective presiding officers, shall constitute a com- 
mittee to select five citizens of the United States who, 
in their judgment, are eminent in literature, science, 
invention, or the fine arts. These five are to elect 
twenty others, and with them form the "Academy." 
The twenty-five members so elected are to serve for 
life, with the power of electing members to fill va- 
cancies caused by death. It is- thus, when once es- 
tablished, a self-perpetuating body. The only duty 
laid upon the members is that they render to Con- 
gress opinions of literature or l-nguage referred to 
them by either house. In consideration of this they 
are to be provided with a "commodious room" in the 
new government library building. 

At the time of its introduction, the bill attracted 
little attention and no discussion; but it is possible 
that we may hear more of it during the coming 
session. 

No doubt General Wallace designed that this body 
of eminent men and women should be the fit cura- 
tors of the great national library; that they should 
guard the standard of taste, and keep in their purity 



our language, literature, and art. They should be- 
come a court of appeals for all the weighty matters 
of culture. 

But, in consideration of our institutions, and in 
the light of the experience of other nations, do we 
want such a body? Would it be for the best interests 
of literature or nrt to establish a tribunal of twenty- 
five who should have, in a measure, the monopoly of 
criticism? Would the advantages derived from its 
guardianship, its inspiration, its authority, com- 
pensate for the loss of the freedom, originality, and 
democratic fellowship that now exist? 

I think I should answer no, to all these questions. 
The best guardianship that art and literature can 
have is a master in every line. No literature is safer 
than was ours in the hands of the group of writers 
that has just passed away. Its conservatism is not 
needed, for public opinion always has enough of that 
to check any very radical tendency; while its inspira- 
tion becomes encouragement only after the battle 
has been fought and won. 

France, Italy, Spain, Sweden, and Belgium have 
such academies, some of them being nearly three 
hundred years old, but when one considers the "learn- 
ed trifling" that has occupied so much of their time, 
the jealousies aroused, the many times when merit 
has been been passed by and mediocrity rewarded, 
he would not perhaps desire to see any more estab- 
lished on the same plan. It is true that Mathew Ar- 
nold lamented that England had no literary academy 
to preserve its language pure and keep its literature 
from provincialism. Yet, judging from the acade- 
mies of other nations, the very men who made the lan- 
guage of England and nationalized its literature 
could not have found membership there. What acad- 
emy in contemporary times would have elected among 
its "Immortals" William Shakespeare, John Bunyan, 
John Milton, William Wordsworth, or Robert Brown- 
ing? 

Varied criticisms, the views from different stand- 
points, will produce a healthier literary growth than 
the autocratic utterances of any privileged body. It 
is only when criticism becomes brutal as in early 
British reviews that one wishes to escape and put 
himself under authority. 

The Pathfinder, of Washington, in commenting upon 
the proposed National Academy, raises the question, 
"Who are the twenty-five?" and calls upon all its 
readers to vote for their favorites in American liter- 
ature. Would it or would it not be difficult for the 
average reader to write the names of twenty-five liv- 
ing American authors and give them their proper 
rank? Of course the choice would differ; and until 
the great scholars are agreed on the "Hundred Best 
Books" we ought surely to have some freedom in ouf 
lists. It would afford an evening's amusement in 
any family if the different members should write out 
the names of the twenty -five whom they consider 
most worthy and then compare the lists. Try it. 



WANTED-A NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 

BY T. B. LYON, '93. 

T^HE sixth of November has come and gone, and 
J- with it has been ushered into the past one of 
the most disgraceful campaigns in the history of our 
State. What has been done that we may be proud of, 
should the historian record this campaign? What 
part can succeeding generations pick out, and with 
pride truthfully say, this act lifted up mankind, en- 
lightened and ennobled him? 

As each American sovereign settles back with a 
sincere "Thank God, this campaign is over," let us 
not forget that another one is coining, and that now 1 , 
even before legislation begins, is the time for each 
patriotic American to put forth his best thoughts 
that the wounds of our Nation may be healed. No 
one of us may be able to prescribe a complete pana- 
cea, but if we each give our best, some master-mind 
will collect the materials given, and our Nation will 
reap the benefits. 

As I think over the events of the past few months, 
two scenes stand vividly before my mind, which, if cor- 
rectly drawn, might well represent the condition of 
our Nation today; and from them we might draw a 
plan of action which would tend to eliminate these 
difficulties and establish a higher plane of American 
citizenship. 

In ihese scenes, I was a part of a great political 
gathering. In it were men of all parties and beliefs. 
As the meeting opened, this magnificent congrega- 
tion of American sovereigns arose, and "My Country 
'Tisof Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty" poured forth 
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as from the soul of one man. Swelling- out, reverber- 
ating-, it filled the air with one grand volume of 
love and patriotism. Every soul seemed stirred, 
filled with the same patriotic feeling, and I thought, 
as long as the hearts of the millions of America's 
sons can thus be united by the chords of one song, 
her government, her institutions, are as solid as 
the foundations oi the great deep, and eternity will 
be the only measure of her existence. 

A few hours, and the scene changed. Party lines 
had been drawn, prejudices aroused, wrongs mag- 
nified, labor arrayed against capital, and the govern- 
ment pictured as some powerful being holding in its 
grasp the destiny of the Nations while under its 
feet writhed the American citizen, wjrn out with 
labor and covered with poverty. Here I saw the 
seat of our disease and the needs of a "National 
Educator." 

In the first scene, the hearts of the people were 
united because they were filled from a common 
source, one great fountain of American love and 
liberty. In the second, their minds were distorted 
and diseased because they were fed with the doctrine, 
pernicious at times, of a thousand and one office- 
seekers and political demagogues, whose highest aims 
were the securing of ballots; while America and the 
perpetuity of her institutions were placed on a plane 

far below. 

Could the people's minds, like their hearts, be fed 
from a pure common source, our difficulties would be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The plan for a national educator or magazine 
would be in brief this: a condensed, nonpartisan, 
weekly or semi-weekly American paper, issued free to 
every American home and school-room. Condensed, 
because the busy man requires it; non-partisan, that 
"its teachings might not be biased and the reader 
would be compelled to make his own decisions;" free, 
because it would be for the benefit of every Ameri- 
can, and especially i for those w'.io cintDt afford to 
pay for more than their county' piper; American, 
because through its columns we would fill their whole 
beings with that patriotic love which thrills the 
heart as we sing our national song. ID 

Eet the editorship be fixed like that of the supreme 
bench, through life or good behavior, thus render- 
ing it as far as possible non-partisan. Eet its arti- 
cles be from the very best economic writers and 
strongest thinkers of the day, and devoted to our 
national and international relations, and to those 
things that affect every American citizen, as the tar- 
iff, the coinage system, the troubles between labor 
and capital, and the workings of C mgress. 

We know that the whole progress of the world has 
been due to education, and it must be so now. Take, 
for example, the current history of a strike. First, 
it is a small affair, settled by the police; but it grows, 
and next time the State militia must put it down. 
It smoulders a while, and then breaks out with such 
fury that the national army must be brought into 
use to enforce the laws and protect property. It is 
put down, but is the evil cured? No. The power 
used, though right and necessary, only quells the 
outward demonstrations, and the agitator finds his 
task the easier and w >rks the harder because more 
force has been required to hold his influence in check, 
and now he can make it appear that the government 
is arrayed against the laborer. 

The educator, coming directly from the seat of 
power, showing the striker why the law must be su- 
preme, showing him that the almost universal record 
of strikes prove that thev injure none so much as him, 
and at the same time teaching him the true way to 
settle all such difficulties, would cause him, like all 
other Americans, to think rightly and to rely upon 
his own decisions; it would lessen the almost awful 
influences of doctrines that have been spread broad- 
cast over our nation; it would enforce cleaner, more 
truthful statement in our local papers, and, best of 
all, it would bring the general government directly 
in contact with every American citizen, give an un- 
precedented impetus to education and culture, and 
make possible a concentration of thought and action 
among the American people that could not otherwise 
be obtained. 

Beauty and Utility of Grass. 

J. B. Killibrew read before the East Tennessee 
farmers' club an able address on "Clover and the 
Principal Grasses." While the author handled the sub- 
ject as an economic one, yet he so well set forth the 
beauty of grass that we place it here as a plea for 
lawns. Around every farm house should be a well 
kept and rich lawn:— 

"One of the most beautiful and charming things on 
earth is a landscape carpeted with green grass. It 
appeals at once to our sense of beauty and utility. 
Such a vesture is attractive everywhere, in the quiet 



nook by the river side, on the wide spreading prairie, 
on the slopes of the mountain and in the deep valleys. 
It makes the beauty of the lawn, and is associated in 
our minds with the sports and pleasures of childhood. 
Grass is a synonym of restful ease, of peace and 
plenty. It flourishes in every climate. In the tem- 
perate zones it forms a soft, mossy, covering to the 
earth; in the tropics it grows to gigantic size; in the 
frigid zmes numerous species grow and flower dur- 
ing the short summers, and retain their vitality be- 
neath the thick ice-sheet that covers the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions. Of all the flowering plants grasses 
are the most universally distributed. There is scarce- 
ly a country on earth that they do not form the 
leading and dominant feature in the vegetable king- 
dom. Without grass there can be nothing but scanty 
and feeble life, for as bread is the staff of life, so 
wheat, rice, oats, barley, rye, and Indian corn are the 
kings among the grasses. Their seeds form the bread 
of four-fifths of the population of the globe." 



Agriculture's Bright Side. 

Mr. J. P. Keller is an earnest, intelligent, practical, 
and successful Ohio farmer. At a meeting of the 
Muskingum Horticultural Society, Mr. Keller deliver- 
ed an address on the " Bright Side of Agriculture," 
from which the following extracts are selected, as re- 
ported in the Ohio Farmer: — 

"The old familiar maxim, ' The world is what you 
make it,' is true, and finds a parallel when we say 
agriculture is largely what the individual farmer 
makes it. To prove this, we will not cite the wealthy 
farmer, in the full enjoyment of every luxury af- 
forded by this bountiful land and diversified clime, 
and whose broad and fertile acres came as a legacy, 
and do not represent years of toil and economy, as 
do the h ddings of mjst of us. Moreover, I will not 
cite Brown, Terry, Chamberlain, Bonham, and others 
who have risen to eminence in agricultural circles. 
With just pride I point to the thousands of farm 
homes in the great State of Ohio, blessed with an 
abundance of the good things of this life, bought by 
the enterprising hand of industry, frugality, econ- 
omy, and stability, and where intelligence and re- 
finement and love are the ideals of the family circle, 
it is said, 'vVnat nas once been accomplished can be 
accomplished again,' and to you, if there be such be- 
fore me, who brieve tuat agriculture has bacn-slid- 
den from the palmy days of our forefathers, and are 
inclined to the opinion tiiat farmers are not getting 
reasonable returns, as compared with the profits of 
other pursuits, I speak. 

"There is somecning wrong with farming! And you 
would liketoknow what it is, and the probable remedy, 
if there he any. I am compelled frankly to say, and 
do it witn due respect for my brother farmer, that 
the matter is not so inucii wim tne farmer. Many of 
the supposed ills to w.iieu soaie uelieve tne business 
is suojected are more imaginary than real. A more 
dc tin ite knowledge of tne operations and drawbacks 
of other classes of business wou.d be a means of en- 
couragement to many dissatisfied and dishearted 
farmers. 

"In this age of bustle and push, farming is too tame 
a business, ioo monotonous, too slow. Some of us 
want to get rich in a year or two, and we expect to 
farm, witn a very little labor, to maite us rich. A mo- 
ment's reflection will show how absurd this is. If we 
take the pains to examine the statistics carefully, we 
we find comparatively few investments ol equal cap- 
ital that are returning larger dividends than the best- 
managed farms. A great majority are giving less 
returns, while a considerable portion are failing on 
any profit whatever. I cannot now recall a single en- 
terprising business farmer, wno manages to grow 
good crops, keep good stock, a neat, clean farm, etc., 
who is not getting ahead -doing much better than 
most merchants, as statistics show that 90 per cent 
of those engaged in mercantile pursuits fail. 

"Far be it from me to begrudge labor fair and lib 
eral compensation. The poor man's labor is his-; stock 
in trade. Tne popularity and pei manence otcur na- 
tional institution* depends on well-paid labor. No 
blame to the laborer, stiil it fanes uoubie, perhaps 
treble, as much to pay the hired man tor a year's 
work as it did years ago. We are paruy reimbursed 
in the matter by the same amount ot labor accom- 
plishing a great deal more in a given tiuij uy tne use 
of labor-saving implements. In times past a busuel 
of wheat or two bushels of corn was considered worth 
a day's work. It now takes three busiieisof wneat or 
four bushels of corn to pay for a day's work. 

" The few constitutional grumblers among us are 
usually the ones that deserve no better tilings tnan 
they are getting; thuashiftlessness and profligacy are 
responsible for inucii of tueir so-caned misiortune. 
Their stock goes hungry and makes an unprofitable 
growth. Their barns are surrounded witn liith of 
many years' accumulations uf manure, wnile their 
crops languish from a lack of fertility. Tne farm is 
overrun with weeds and the tences tu moled down. 
The children lack education, so essential to success- 
fully cope with the contingencies of lile. This class 
of farmers (and I trust there are none such before me 
today) have a tendency to bring agriculture into dis- 
repute and reflect discreditably on tne character of 
our noble and worthy industry. Their lack of enter- 
prise makes them constitutional grun: biers, and were 
they engaged in any other business they would be 
the same, as no business, however lucrative, could 
prosper in their hands. 

"I am fully aware that not one farm home in ten is 
what it ought to be with the opportunities God has 
given. A desire to add to possessions already abund- 
ant has made comfort, pleasure, education, refine- 
and, I might almost add, love, strangers in the 
home. What a sad mistake fathers make in ex- 



changing these things for acres to add to his 
boundary lines. With added acres come increased 
labor and care, not only for the father, but, for the en- 
tire family. Life is too short to spend much time in 
the accumulation of riches. By the time we get rich in 
this world's goods the scenes of this life are ready to 
close around us, and we never enjoy the anticipation 
of pleasures that wealth brings. Eife is too short to 
take in so much. 

"Brother farmers, I fear we are iuclined to look 
on the bright side of other kinds of business and on the 
dark side of our own. City folks visiting the country 
are charmed with the associations of country life, 
not realizing the fact that sleek stock and fine crops 
represent much labor, a constant warfare against 
weeds and insects, and that drought and storm may 
blight the most favorable prospects and rob the hus- 
bandman of the fruits of his labor in a very short sea- 
son. They see only the bright side of farm life. The 
young farmer visits the city and sees the fine business 
houses, with plate-glass windows filled with showy 
articles, which are rapidly turned into cash. The 
employer and the employes sport good clothes, while 
he contemplates soiled clothes and muddy boots on 
the farm. He sees only the bright side of commercial 
or professional life. The shop master on coming to 
his place of business must needs remove his careworn 
countenance and replace it with a smiling face and 
pleasing manner. The farmer enjoys sweet repose, 
while his crops grow and his stock thrive. The busi- . 
ness of the merchant stops when his doors close, while 
thoughts of depreciated values and changing fashions 
rack his brain. 

" Many times we hear young men on the farm say: 
'I don't like the farm; the associations of city life 
are more suitable to my tastes.' Ah, my young 
friend, you have never looked into the sink holes 
of hell and slums of iniquity where the very demons 
of hell feast on fallen and lost manhood. The 
theatre, the public ball, the saloon and the gambling- 
house, and other resirtsof vice are pitfalls that com- 
paratively few pass in safety. You say these things 
could not entice you to wrong doing; you have too 
much character. So have said thousands of the 
noblest specimens of manhood, and yet they have 
filled a drunkard's or criminal's grave. 

"Don't conclude that because a few bonanza fortunes 
have been made in the city in a short time you can 
do the same. Ninety-nine of you will fail to one that 
succeeds. More genuine privation and misery exists 
in five of the principal cities of this country than 
among the entire agricultural. population. If you 
have a desire to become influential, nowhere will 
you find a better opportunity than in agriculture. 
All of the problems have not been solved, nor the 
depths fathomed, nor the secrets told. These are 
waiting for you, young man, and give an opportunity 
for the exercise of the keenest intellect and depth of 
research. My young friend, consider well before 
giving up the farm for the city. Remember. "All is 
not gold that glitters." Probably you have only seen 
the bright side of city life. 

"And now, friends, when this day, with its pleasant 
associations, is over, may we return to our homes 
with a full conception of the higher and nobler pur- 
poses of life, resolving to be better neighbors, better 
fathers and mothers, better husbands and wives, 
better children. Eet us be content with the sphere 
of action wherein He who doeth all things well hath 
placed us. May we prize the sanctity of the home, 
and bv precept and example lead those whom an all- 
wise Providence has entrusted to our care and keep- 
ing to the attainment of all the essentials of good 
citizenship — industry, sobriety, morality, and regard 
for human kind. May we love our homes better, and 
strive to elevate the standard of agriculture by the 
adoption of better methods of farming. When we 
contemplate the manifold blessings of this life, may 
we give praise to Him who doeth all things well, and 
may the words of Washington find a lodging in every 
true patron's heart. "Agriculture is the most health- 
ful, most useful, and most noble enjoyment of man." 



Send boys who intend to become farmers to an 
agricultural college, as one of the great necessities of 
the farmer is a thorough agricultural education which 
will fit them to follow improved methods in farming, 
and to keep pace with the advancement of the times. 
But to become fully qualified as a farmer much will 
have to be learned outside of our agricultural college. 
The boy who intends to become a farmer can learn 
much about the occupation at the grange, at the farm- 
ers' institutes, .and conversing with, or working for, 
some farmer who by his own exertion has become 
successful. — H. E. Cook. 



The farmer, in whatever branch of agriculture he 
may be engaged, who neglects to study carefully the 
commercial aspects of his occupation, will fall far 
sho-t of realizing the best profit that is possible from 
it. He must watch the markets, know when and 
where and how to sell, where to buy, the value of 
cash purchases, and all the detail that goes to the 
making of a successful market. All of which ijoes to 
disprove the saying that "any fool can farm." 



A farmer's home, with house plants in the window, 
flowers on the lawn, and a succession of small fruits 
from a garden planned, planted, pruned, and protect- 
ed with aid of wife and children, giving each child 
control of a particular plant, bush, or row, will do 
more to make children love the old homestead and 
keep the boys on the farm than all the precepts ever 
taught them. 



A first class animal is sure to bring a good price, 
says a writer, but he who has all first-class stock 
usually obtains "the top of the market." When they 
all seem to be of one mold, and that a good one, there 
are dealers ready to take them as a lot, and at your 
price. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Pall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12lh. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-%. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
K. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Mrs. Will, mother of Prof. Will, visited College 
on Friday. 

Mrs. Agnes Fairchild-Kirshr.er returned to Kansas 
City today. 

Mr. John Shea, of Clifton, in company of Dr. Ly- 
man, visited College on Monday. 

The special session of the Webster Society will be 
held this evening for invited guests. 

Dora Thompson, Fourth-year, visited Miss Bessie 
Lei and in Wamego, Saturday and Sunday. 

Secretary Graham was made a Knight Templar by 
the Clay Center Coinmandery on Monday night. 

Mrs. Long and daughter, of Leavenworth, spent 
Friday at the College, escorted by Lou Stingley. 

Profs. Failyer and Jones represent the College at 
the Irrigation convention at Hutchinson this week. 

Prof. Georgeson presents a paper at the meeting of 
the State Dairy Association at Topekathis week, and 
will drop in at the irrigation convention today. 

The class in Fourth-year Agriculture walked over 
the farm on Thursday with Assistant Burt is, study- 
ing the many wheat experiments now in progress. 

At the Farmer's Institute held at Oneida, yester" 
day and today, Prof. Popenoe talks on "Agricultur- 
al Entomology, " and Prof. Hitchcock speaks about 
"Some Common Fungous Diseases of Plants." 

A large number of students and several teachers 
accompanied the College football team to St. Marys 
this morning, to see the game with the Academy 
boys. A dispatch received shortly before twelve 
o'clock tells of the defeat of the visitors by a score of 
28 to 0. 

At the meeting of the North Central Teacher's As- 
sociation, to be held at Abilene, November 20th and 
30th, a symposium, "The Rural Teacher," will be 
presented. John MacDonald. editor of the Western 
School Journal, treats of "His Past Condition," Pres. 
Fairchild presents "His Present Status," and Pres. 
Taylor of the State Normal School prophecies "His 
Future." 

The Fifth Division of the Third-year Class occupied 
the public hour yesterday. Declamations were de- 
livered as follows: "Historic Spots," Mark Kirk- 
patrick; "The Need of an Elastic Currency," Elda 
Moore; "The Fir*t Principles of Reform," T. L- 
Jones; "Just Time to Think," Sue Long; "The Econ- 
omy of Time," H. G. Johnson; "Patriotism," E- C. 
Joss; "A Far off Star World," Edith Lmtz; "Co- 
operation," F. H Meyer; "Adolphus and the Singer," 
Hilda Leicester; "The Coliseum," C. W. Lyman. 
Music was furnished by the College Orchestra and 
the College Mandolin Club. 

Prof. Mason's father, after visiting with his daugh- 
ter, Mrs Cotey, at Logan, Utah, for several weeks, 
left there on Thursday of last week to return to Man- 
hattan. His baggage reached here Saturday, but 
diligent inquiry by telegraph had not on Thursday 
of this week revealed Mr. M ison's whereabouts. 
Yesterday the officials of the U-iion Pacific Rtilroad 
reported that the ticket sold Mr. Mason at Logan 
had not been taken up, and that a man answering 
to the old gentleman's description had left the 
train at Mirage, a small station this side of Den- 
ver, and had been traced back fifty miles toward 
Denver. T.iere seems to be no doubt that the stran- 
ger is the missing man, and word to that effect isex- 
?ected hourly from Prof Mason, who went west 
'hursday afternoon. Mr. Mason is old and feeble, 
and it is thought recent illness has affected his mind. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Selma Lund, student in 1892-3, teaches the Alert 
school. 

S. N. Chaffee, '91, teaches school at Magic, this 
County. 

A. Dickens, '93, writes endorsing irrigation in the 
Bushton (Kan.) Star. 

Mary Bower, '83, was in attendance upon public 
exercises yesterday. 

J. C. Dobbs, '90, of Topeka, spent a few hours at the 
College on Wednesday. 

F. E. Way, Second-year in 1889-90, is a medical 
student in Kansas City. 

J. F. Oile, '94, for three months past in charge of 
Mr. Morton's herd of imported Guernseys at Quaran- 



tine station, Garfield, N. J., takes it this week to the 
farm at Rhinecliff, N. Y. 

C. C. Smith, '94, has a pleasant and successful 
school near Alma, Wabaunsee county. 

Olive Drake, Second-year in 1893-4, is the success- 
ful teacher of the Still school in District No. 32. 

P. S. Creager, '91, describes the Medicine Lodge 
Sugar Works in the last number of Orange Judd 
Farmer. 

G. W. Smith, '93, yesterday piloted his cousin, G. 
H. Smith, of Washington County, through College 
buildings. 

Susie A. Noyes, '93, died at her home in Wabaunsee 
November 13th after a three months illness from ty- 
pho-malarial fever. 

M. F. Hulett, '93, is to be married on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, to Miss Bradford, formerly of Eskridge, 
now living in Topeka. 

A. A. Mills, '88, issues from the Utah Station two 
interesting bulletins upon feeding experiments with 
steers and with horses. 

At the Joint Association of the Mitchell, Jewell, 
and Cloud County teachers, E. J. Abell, Fourth-year 
in 1893, read a paper on "Real Advancement vs. Ap- 
parent Advancement." 

G. C. Clothier, '92, hopes to continue post-graduate 
study in botany and horticulture after after the expi- 
ration of his term as Superintendent of Wabaunsee 
County. 

G. F. Hulett, Second-year, is obliged to leave Col- 
lege to take care of the home farm in Johnson 
countv, his brother, W. W. Hulett, Second-year in 
1879-80. having had his arm crushed in a belt. 

Mr. Clayton Gaul, a student at the College in 1892, 
was visiting in this city over last Sunday, and sur- 
prised many of his former friends by filling the 
pulpit of the Christian church Sunday evening. — 
Republic. 

C. L. Marlatt, '84, gives an account of "The Pear 
Tree Psylla in Maryland," and a paper on "Insecti- 
cides" in the current number of Insect Life, which is 
devoted wholly to the transactions of the American 
Association «;f Economic Entomologists in the sixth 
annual session at Brooklyn, N. Y., August 14th. Mr. 
Marlatt acted as Secretary of the Association. 

F. W. Ames, '93, in a paper on "The American 
Schools and the American Laborer," read at the last 
meeting of the Riley County Teachers' Association, 
closed with this truism: "Finally, let the laboring 
man remember that the intelligent and educated man 
in any department of life is the best fitted to enjoy 
its blessings, endure its hardships, right its wrongs, 
judge impartially, and to live happily and peacefully 
with all men." 

Charles R. Hutchings, '94, writes from Pomona of 
his intention to purchase a farm and settle down to 
rural life, where he may appreciate to the fullest ex- 
tent the many excellent and practical lessons taught 
at the Agricultural College. When every young 
farmer in Kansas begins his life's work with such a 
broad :ind full knowledge of his chosen profession 
as is offered by the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, farm life will be not only the most attractive 
but that in which is found real living in the truest 
sense; and then shall the Agricultural College be 
realizing its intended purpose. 

Training Woman for Her "Sphere." 

Mrs. C. F. Wilder, of Manhattan, under the caption 
"The Club and College Idea," gives in the Kansas 
Farmer a brief history of the Domestic Science Club, 
witli the merest hint of the good work accomplished 
in the fourteen years of its existence, its object being 
"to make better house-mothers, wiser, more intelli- 
gent women, better neighbors, truer friends, more 
careful mothers." The article closes with this tribute 
to the College: — 

"I have been charmed each time I have been to our 
State Agricultural College, when I have seen the in- 
fluence exerted over the hundreds of girl students in 
that institution exactly along in the line of this 
thought. Girls who never dreamed they had a spark 
of love tor the domestic life, growing enthusiastic 
over the art of needle-work and the science of cooking. 
Not loving other arts and sciences less; not forget- 
ting to get the literary education, but the domestic 
takes the place where it belongs, for, from the 
foundation of the world, God made woman to be the 
home-keeper, the house-mother. Every one knows 
how blessed a thing it is to have a love and enthusi- 
asm for the work given into our hands. There is a 
great deal of surprise expressed that these two most 
prominent departments do not have better facilities 
for work. They need a building by themselves for 
work-room, laboratory, recitation rooms, designing- 
rooms, work-shop, kitchen, etc. Already six gradu- 
ates from this College are in six different States do- 
ing the same work in educational institutions that is 
so well done here by Mrs. Kedzie and Mrs. Winchip, 
and each of these graduates boasts of better buildings 
and better facilities (with fewer students) for doing 
the same work, than we have in Kansas. Every one 
interested in our institution hopes the good time is 
corning for us when we can stand on equal footing, 
in regard to buildings, with other States in these de- 
partments as we now do in the quality of the work 
done. 

"For each girl in our State the best thing I can 
wish for her is that 8he may attend, next year, this 
College. No sacrifice is too great. The expense is so 
limited; the opportunities so grand. Think about it; 
talk about it; plan for it." 

To which the editor of the Kansas Farmer adds: "Mrs. 



Wilder is the Vice President for Kansas of the Na- 
tional Household Economic Association (Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, President, and Mrs. Wilkinson, Acting Presi- 
dent, Chicago). Of woman's work in the home she is 
greatly interested. Her interest in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College is simply because she lives at 
Manhattan, sees the good work done, and desires all 
young people to avail themselves of the grand oppor- 
tunities offered to them; wanting this institution, 
which stands at the head of all Agricultural Colleges 
in our land, to stand at the head in every particular." 



Shop Notes. 

The Atlas. engine, mentioned a few weeks ago, is 
now on its foundation and will soon take its share of 
the work of running the dynamo. 

For some reason the coal ordered for the steam 
plant fails to come, and the College is compelled to 
take its chances with cold weather and a few loads 
of coal at a time ordered from town. A severe cold 
snap would find us at a disadvant age. About four 
tons of coal a day are being burned this weather. 

A switch-board has been devised to be put in use 
in the electric plant. At present there is no way to 
break the current except at the individual motors. 
The device will be tnade in the department. Al- 
though it is a small affair, it gives practical work for 
the designer, draughtsman, pattern-maker, brass 
tnoulder, and machinist, and serves to illustrate the 
variety of labor required even in so small a machine. 

The half-ton coal car has been finished by the 
boys and replaces the wheelbarrow, greatly to Fire- 
man Lund's pleasure. 

Most of the students who have been in the foundry 
this term will go into the machine shop next week. 

Ed. H. Webster. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



November 16th. 
The Alpha Beta Society met as usual at 2:30 with 
Pres. Phipps in the chair. The house was well filled 
throughout the session. After a cornet solo by Mr. 
Rambo, J. B. S. Norton led in devotion. In an ora- 
tion, M. G. Spalding spoke of higher student ideas. 
Elsie Waters contributed a story, and Adelaide Wilder 
gave a back review. May Willard read an essay on 
Superstitions. The question for debate was, "Do 
Church creeds keep people from becoming Church 
members?" E. Shellenbaum was on the affirmative 
and Mary Finley on the negative. The Society was 
next enlivened by a humorous song by Messrs. 
Coffey, Spaulding, and Smith. At our request they 
came back and played for us again. A good number 
of the Gleaner was prepared by the third division, 
Ernest Smith, editor. The sporting news for the 
week was presented in full, the motto being, "Line 
up." Recess, followed by a guitar and violin duet by 
George and Nora Fryhofer. Under extemporaneous 
speaking-, the advisability of raising the platform was 
discussed, new members as well as old taking an in- 
terest. After this followed an interesting business 
session which proved very beneficial to the Society. 
After the routine was finished, Adelaide and Jose- 
phine Wilder sang a song and the Society adjourned. 
J. B. S. N. 

November 17th. 
Promptly at half past seven Pres. B iruett called 
the Hamiltons to order. W. K. Blachley led the So- 
ciety in devotion. C. W. Nelson was then initiated to 
membership. The evening's program was opened by 
C. E- Copeland with a declamation which afforded no 
little fun to the Society. E. M. Haise in an essay told 
some 'amusing experiences of milking "rampageous" 
cows. This was followed by another well-written 
essay on " The trials and tribulations of an inexperi- 
enced shepherd" by S. Adams. The debate was then 
taken up, "Resolved, that church property should be 
taxed." The affirmative was championed by C. S. 
Evans and C. M. Ginter, W. O. Peterson and M. R. 
Smith arguing the negative. Good arguments were 
produced on both sides of the question, the speakers 
doing it full justice. The Society, judging the debate, 
decided in favor of the affirmative. The Society now 
took a ten minute recess, after which B. W. Conrad 
rendered an excellent vocal solo, accompanying him- 
self on the Hamp-Io piano. He responded to an en- 
core with another lively selection. Newsman M. L. 
Heckert presented all the important news of the 
week. T. V. Dial closed the program with a well read 
selection, describing a case of umnistaken iden- 
tity. After the usual business had been transacted, 
the members proceeded to regale themselves with a 
genuine free-for-all Society "rag." Much interest 
was manifested; and not till the incandescents began 
to grow threateningly dim was adjournment consid- 
ered. E. C. J. 

November 16th. 
The Ionians were called to order promptly at 2:30 
by President Thompson. After congregational sing- 
ing, prayer by Louise Spohr, and roll call, the pro- 
gram was opened with a piano solo by Mabel Field- 
ing, who responded to an encore. Maggie Correll 
then gave a declamation, "The Wine Cup," in a very 
entertaining manner. This was followed by a vocal 
solo by Lottie Eakin, accompanied at the piano by 
Lillie, and her song, "Why Did They Dig Ma's Grave 
So Deep?" was well appreciated, and she was recalled. 
Laura McKeen then read an interesting selection 
from Hawthorne, entitled, "John Inglesfield's Thank- 
giving." Next on the program was a declamation by 
Gertie Stump, "The Ruins of Cyra," which was well 
delivered. This was followed by Rena Helder's vocal 
solo, Hilda Leicester at the piano. This edition of the 
Oracle had for its motto,"Man has his will, but woman 
has her way and the last word," and was almost a 
poetical number. Emelie Pfuetze amused every one 
by singing a version of "The Spider and the Fly," 
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a.nd in response to a hearty encore sang "The Days 
qf Long Ago." Mable Gillespie as music committee 
certainly did her work well. Last on the program 
was the debate on the question, "Resolved, that the 

filank in the People's Party platform that provides 
or the decrease of officials' salaries in a ratio to the 
decrease of farm products, is antagonistic to good 
government." Ethel Patten, arguing on the affirm- 
ative, thought that as the officials had the same work 
to do no matter what the state of the crops, it would 
be unjust to cut salaries when there was a failure 
in crops. Good men are needed to fill the offices, and 
if they had a paying position they would not be apt to 
give it up for an office that did not pay. Miriam 
Swingle, for the negative, argued that in case of fail- 
ure of crops, the farmer has to buy every thing just 
as the official does, and has no income with which to 
buy, while the official's salary is the same. It would 
be more just to give every one an equal chance. The 
judges, Nora Newell. J. V. Patten, and G. W. Smith, 
decided two to one in favor of the affirmative. After 
report of committees, business, propositions for mem- 
bership, and roll call with quotations, the Society 

adjourned. E- E. N 

November 17th. 
Society hall was filled with Websters last Saturday 
evening, all admiring the improvements made by the 
new floor matting and our furnishings just received. 
On calling the Society to order B. F. S. Royer led in 
devotion. Under the order of initiation of candidates, 
seven new members weie added to our already long 
list. This speaks well for the growth and aggressive- 
ness of the Society policy. "Resolved, that tariff is of 
more importance than temperance," was argued for 
the affirmative by S. F. Morse and T. F. Sraelzer, who 
based their argument upon the importance which tar- 
iff has assumed in our political history and national 
welfare, and the relative degree in which the two 
subjects have affected the general prosperity of the 
people. J. B. Norton and E- L- Nichols for the nega- 
tive denied that tariff affected the people to as great 
a degree as temperance, and brought forward statis- 
tics to prove the magnitude of the liquor traffic as 
well as the ruin wrought by it. They argued that, 
though not so demonstrative, the temperance move- 
ment has assumed great importance. Society decis- 
ion in favor of negative. Declamations by W. T. 
Pope and R. W. Ashbrook, and select reading by R. 
W. Bishoff were followed by an entertaining discus- 
sion on the Press Club and its methods of intended 
work by F. J. Smith, which caused considerable gen- 
eral discussion. L. W. Hayes furnished music in the 
form of a vocal solo by himself. T. W. Morse 
appeared with a well written oration which called 



forth hearty applause. 



A. G. B. 



The Object of an Education. 



"Yes, I'm going to send Jimmie to school; he shall 
have an education. I don't intend that he shall have 
to work so hard as I have all my life. If he has a 
mind to improve Ins chance, he'll have as good an 
education as the next one." 

Thus spoke a farmer to ine a number of years ago 
about his only son, whom he was sending away to 
school. He had gone as far as he could in the village 
school, but his father's ambition for him was not yet 
satisfied. The idea that struck me was the reason he 
gave for him to have a first-class education. His idea 
was that an education would fit him for some other oc- 
cupation than farming, and thus preclude the necessity 
of such hard work as had been his lot all his life. 

The farmer himself was perhaps a trifle past mid- 
dle age, yet still in what we call the prime of life; but 
his joints were stiffened and his shoulders rounded by 
incessant and severe labor and the exposure to which 
he had been subjected. He and his equally hard- 
working wife had started life together with little more 
than their bare hands. Their life had seen little of 
recreation; but toil, early and late, strict economy, and 
the determination to succeed, had brought them into 
the possession of as good a farm as there was in 
the country. , 

But was this man's idea of the object of education 
the right one and the true incentive for the young? 
This man did not want his son to be a farmer; there 
fore he would give him an education that he might 
earn his living easier in some other calling. Is not 
the truer idea that one which teaches that education 
should be sought because it enables one to be a better 
farmer, and to live a truer, nobler, more useful life? 
And should not the education broaden one's outlook 
and enable him to get more out of life? 

The son was graduated with honors. His father 
was nearly beside himself with pride over his boy's 
success, and considered that his hard-earned dollars 
were well expended. He became a teacher, and, 
though doing credit to the profession, the unwonted 
confinement sapped his constitution, and in less than 
two years his career was terminated by consumption. 
The probability is that this young man would have 
lived a long and useful life and been a progressive 
farmer, had he sought education with a view to do- 
ing more efficiently the farm work with which he 
was already familiar. 

An agricultural college education is very desirable; 
but if this is unattainable, there are now short cours- 
es offered in some of these collcres that will give the 
key to much th it may afterward be worked out on 
the farm. Then there are farmers' insitutes and at 
some of the fairs much valuable instruction is given. 
Then there are agricultural papers, which are ever on 
the alert to secure and publish all that is new and 
useful in the field of agriculture. The agricultural 
experiment stations, too, are doing much in. the way 
of educating the agricultural masses. All these 
sources of special agricultural and scientific infor- 
mation are available and should be used, especially 
bv every young farmer. A course at a good business 
college is also of inestimable value to every young 
man in teaching him business methods and forms, 
and inculcating methodical habits.— Country Gentlemen. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

BY PROF. I. D. WALTERS. 



We helieve in muscular Christianity, and are glad 
that Baker University can demonstrate that the dev- 
il has no monopoly on foot-ball.— Nebraska IVesleyan. 

The next annual meeting of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture will convene in Topeka on the second Wed- 
nesday of January and will continue through the two 
days following. 

Haskell Institute at Lawrence has more than its 
full proportion of Indian students this year. Nine 
new ones arrived from Darlington, Ok., and Supt. 
Peairs came in with eight more from the Territory. 

The junior class of Washburn College, Topeka, will 
issue a class book next May. Its title will be "Heli- 
anthus '96," and it will contain cuts of the members 
of the class, the faculty, the glee club, etc., making 
in all 150 pages. 

All the friends of Lane University will be pleased 
to learn that the indebtedness of the University, 
which was $12,082 at the beginning of the present ad- 
ministration three and a half years ago, is now re- 
duced to $7,244. 

The Topeka Kindergarten Association has five 
schools in successful operation. The two large ones 
each have about fifty scholars. One of these schools 
runs a bus, which gathers the children from their 
homes in the morning and distributes them at the 
close of the session. 

The Sumner school building at Topeka, a hand- 
some and substantial two-story brick structure situ- 
ated on the northeast corner of Fourth and Western 
avenue, was destroyed by fire last Monday, the loss 
being estimated at $8,000, on which there is but $2,000 
insurance. It was at first supposed that the origin 
of the fire was the furnace, but there were some indi- 
cations that it might have been the work of an incen- 
diary. 

Miss Emily Kuhlman died at her home at Emporia 
last Monday of typhoid fever. For eleven years she 
was the head of the kindergarten department at the 
State Normal School. Last year she spent in Boston 
on advanced studies. She had completed arrange- 
ments to begin the teaching of the languages 
when she was taken sick. She was a graduate of 
several European schools, and spoke fluently a num- 
ber of languages. 

The Student's Journal of the State University, in re- 
porting the football game between the Ottawa and 
State University teams two weeks ago, contains the 
following eloquent statements: "Slugging was free- 
ly indulged in. Cowan received a jar that rendered 
him unconscious for a time. Ugly Taylor presented 
a ferocious appearance with a piece of his scalp gone, 
his hair matted with blood, and his face dripping 
with it." It also adds: "The game last Saturday 
was, as has been expected, a very good one." 

There is a conflict of authority between the State 
Board of Health and the Board of Education of Kan- 
sas City Kans., over the matter of sanitation in the 
public schools. The State Board claims it has the 
"say" in all matters pertaining to sanitation in the 
State and the Hoard of Education is compelled to 
adopt any measures in that line it may suggest. The 
Board of Education claims under a recent law passed 
by the Legislature it has the sole power in reference 
to sanitary matters in the schools, and the State 
Board has no right to interfere with any plans it may 
suggest. 

Kansas has 13,149 school teachers, 5,364 males and 
7,698 females. Of these, 38 males and 49 females are 
colored. There are 212,811 male pupils and 200,370 
female pupils. Of these, 9,855 are colored, making 
a total of 423,036 pupils in the State, 408,941 of whom 
are in the public common schools. There are 11,992 pu- 
pils in private schools, of whom 126 are colored; there 
are 9,358 pupils in parochial schools, of whom 96 are 
colored. Kansas expends for her public schools an- 
nually $4,972,967, her teachers receiving $3,021,066 of 
this, the remainder being used for the construction 
and care of buildings, libraries, apparatus, etc. The 
State has buildings and other property valued at $10,- 
617,151, and a debt of $6,086,928 less the sinking fund. 
The population of the State is 1,457,096 ana the public 
school enrollment 399,322, the per cent of enrollment 
to the population being 27.98. This is a larger per 
cent of enrollment than any other State in the Union. 

Industrial Training. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial training- in 
several of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at 
least one hour a day. Among- the lines of training each student 
may select, with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms 
when special industrials are required. Young- men may have 
farming, gardening, and fruit growing, woodwork and ironwork, 
or printing. Young women may take cooking, sewing, printing, 
floriculture, or r.u.sic. 

All young r.ion ::i:..< !:avo their industrials for one term in the 
carpenter shop before completing the first year; and during the 
spring term of the second and the fall term of the third year, up- 
on the farm, garden, and orchards. Young women take their In- 
dustrial for one term of the first year in sewing, and for the 
winter and spring terms of the second year in the kitchen 
laboratory and dairy. 



Short Lecture Course for Farmers. 

Beginning <»i the first Tuesday of February each winter, a two- 
weeks course of lectures is given on agriculture ar.d related am 
and sciences. This is provided for Hi M l;u ::.eis and others who 
cannot take up the fuller work of the regular College classes. 
Members of the Faculty are agisted la delivering these lectures 
by prominent farmers, stock rai .e> s, and fruit growers of the 
State; and full discussions of Ike topics presented bring out the 
varied experiences of those attending This course, during the 
winter of 1WG, was attended by about 40 farmers. 



Infirmary 



FOR THE 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL TREATMENT 
OF ALL DISEASES 



OF THE 




EYE NOSE 
EAR THROAT 

Refractive Errors Corrected by Glasses made 
to order for the individual case. Persons 
desiring to remain in the Infirmary will find com- 
plete facilities for the treatment of their case and 
every care taken for their comfort and cure. 

SOLON D. ROSS, r\. D. 

523, 525. 527 Poyntz Ave. 

nANHATTAN, KANSAS. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

?OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
1 School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 
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VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yon. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. AI1-0 a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and ruy- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store In 
( Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, tbe 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat variety 
of clothing- and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
1 c Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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y. A. SHELDEN,"lke Jeweler," Established in 1867. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Fames Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



DRUGS. 
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C.JOHNSTON, Drug-gist. A large line of Toilet Articles 
. and Fancy Goods. The patronage ol .siudeiits is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WH1TFORO sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
. prices, and carries a large stock from which selections mar 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



DR. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. The famed Odontnnder used 
for painless extracting. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stn- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meals in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a ep« 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrnp's Barber Shcp, 
South Second Street. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 

THE SPOT CASH STORK is Keaaquartere for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoos, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer> s.imht 
connection. 

EB. PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Sti ' 
« the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything, wanted by 
students, consisting in part of Honse-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery, Baots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge. 
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H. K. Brooks, Foreman of Iron Shops. 

L. A. McKeen, Foreman of Farm. 

C. A. Gundaker, Engineer. 
A. C. McCreary, Janitor. 

Jacob Lund, M. Sc, Firemanjtnd^Steani-fiuer. 

ASSISTANTS IN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
F. A. Marlatt, B. Sc, Entomology. 
F. C Burtis, M. Sc, Agriculture. 

D. H. Otis, 1». Sc, Agriculture. 
r. C. Sbars, B. Sc, Horticulture. 
J. B. S. Norton, Botany. 

F. W. Dunn, B. Sc, Irrigation. 



LAYER CAKES. 



BY MRS. N. S. KEDZIE. 



ALMOST every one likes cake, and layer cakes 
with their filling's of fruit or frosting seem to be 
particularly palatable to most people. 

We are told that sugar is an essential to the best 
growth of the body, and we are assured that sugar is 
best assimilated when taken in connection with other 
foods. 

When sugar was so expensive that a dollar bought 
only eight or nine pounds, the making and filling of 
cake meant much more expense than it does today, 
when one dollar's worth of sugar weighs nearly or 
quite twenty pounds. 

Since cuke is so universally enjoyed, being a good 
food, and since it is not too expensive for use in 
the average American household, care should be 
taken to make it so that every loaf shall be the best 
of its kind. 

Layer cakes are comparatively new. Our grand- 
mothers made fruit cake and pound cake, election 
cake and sponge cake, but they knew nothing of the 
dainty layers of cake with creamy frosting, delicate 
fruit, or stiffened creams between. 

Some of the most noticeable faults of cake in many 
homes are coarse, uneven grain, an "eggy" taste, or 
dry, hard cake because of too much flour, while the 
filling is sometimes "grainy" if it be of frosting, thin 
so as to soak the cake if it be fruit, or sticky and 
"mussy" if it be of cream. 

Coarse grain in cake may come from too much but- 
ter, too little flour, too much baking powder, or in- 
sufficient mixing of the dry ingredients. 

Too many eggs, or eggs added without proper beat- 
ing, will give a yellow "specky" appearance. The 
butter and sugar should be well mixed, and one part 
butter to four parts sugar will make a layer cake 
sufficiently rich. The flour, with the baking powder 
in it, should be stirred into the mixed butter and 
sugar uutil the whole mass is like corn meal. The 
yolks of the eggs may be mixed with the wetting and 
the whites should be beaten stiff. The wetting must 
be added just before the whites„pf the eggs, and the 
whole mixture should be beaten hard for one or two 
minutes. 

A quick oven, and care not to overbake, will finish 
the cake part. 

Most layer cakes are better if filled after the cake 
is cool. The boiled frosting for fillings may be fla- 
vored in many ways, and if soft fruits be used for 
filling, the cake must be covered on both sides by 
frosting, to prevent the soaking of the cake. Many 
fruits may be stiffened by gelatine and used between 
the coatings of frosting-. 

In adding nuts, chocolate, or dried fruits to the 
fronting for filling, it should be warm to insure 
thorough mixing. 

In whipping creams for cake, a little gelatine adds 
to the stiffness without injuring the flavor. 

All layer cakes cut better if they be twenty-four 
hours old, and most of them keep several days with- 
out deterioration. Many a good cake is spoiled in 
the cutting. The three-cornered wedge so often seen 
is an insult to any well-made cake. If the cake be 
round, cut it straight through the middle, then cut 
straight slices as long or as short as you choose. 

A little care and a little thought are all that is 
needed to make much uninviting cake into food fit 
for kings. No American has proper respect for him- 
self if he eats that which is less! The housewife 
who makes cake which is the best of its kind every 
time she fills her cake can, is the woman who is never 
satisfied with inferior cooking of any kind. The mak- 
ing of fine-grained cake brings an appreciation of good 
food in every line, which demands fine-grained, good- 
flavored bread, and flaky, digestible pastry. Thor- 
oughness in one kind of cooking will make all food 
grow better, and the happy combination of good 
cooking with dainty serving makes a large factor in 
a good home. 

Layer cakes are easy to make, and give an oppor- 
tunity for a great variety of kinds according to the 
ingenuity of the maker. Like everything else in 
the world, layer cake is good according to the amount 
of thought expended upon it. It comes into 
the food supply like fun into every-day life; and 
to have the greatest value it must always be the 
best of its kind. If layer cake be worth making at 
all, it is worth making well. 



You Can Do Better. 

All cannot obtain wonderful results, but there are 
few, perhaps none, who cannot do a little better than 
they are doing. Let me illustrate: Frank M. Price 
and his brother have been farming on 180 acres for 
the last five years, near Earnest, Ohio. When they 
begun the land was run down and a stranger to ro- 
tation. Wheat yield had got down to eight bushels 
per acre. They begun a rotation of clover, corn, and 
wheat, drained the land as fast as they could and did 
better work in cultivation. Their wheat yield under 
such management has increased to twenty-three 
bushels this year, and twenty-six some other years, 
and has never been below fifteen. Our minister said 
in his sermon yesterday that Providence works 
through human agencies; that your chances for get- 
ting- game are small if you load your gun with baking 
powder instead of gunpowder. This is my favorite 
doctrine. You would think a man a fool, wouldn't 
you, who loaded his gun with baking powder; but how 
much less foolish is it to ignore rotation and clover 
and drainage and thorough tillage, etc., etc., and let 
your wheat yield run down to eight bushels per acre? 
And then you blame Providence, perhaps, or speak of 
your luck. By the way, I thought the loss of that 
acre of wheat this year in my field was a matter of 
luck, but it wasn't. It was a gun loaded with baking 
powder again. Right west of it, in a neighbor's 
fence corner, I have found a large barberry bush. 
That was doubtless the trouble. I have lost perhaps 
one hundred bushels of wheat during the last three 
years in fields lying east of this bush. I knew well 
the reputation the shrub had, but had failed to notice 
it, although often passing by it. Providence helps 
those that help themselves. Trust in God and don't 
worry, but first keep your powder dry and aim well. 
Be very sure you don't leave any of your part of the 
work for God to do. He has given you the brains and 
ability to do almost anything, and if you don't use 
them to overcome obstacles, why you will have to suf- 
fer the consequences, to teach you better, just as you 
would if you stuck your hand in the fire, and just as 
surely. — T. "B. Terry, in Practical Farmer. 



Educate the Children. 



This generation is in a hurry, and loves money. 
The boy is anxious to be doing something. If he has 
aspirations after a higher education, too often the 
father wants his earnings, or thinks a practical busi- 
ness education of more advantage than book learning. 
One of the rapidly rising business men of Chicago 
said to me not long since, "A boy doesn't need an ed- 
ucation." This sweeping statement was made with 
the air of one who has tested the matter and knows. 
Another father who has the best good of his children at 
heart discourages their study of algebra and Latin 
because they cannot go beyond the high school. 
"They will never have any use for them." No, neith- 
er will "Pull away!" or "Blind man's buff" be of any 
practical value in business. But the muscles are de- 
veloped by the play and powers of memory and rea- 
soning by the study. The boy who is in haste to be 
earning, the father who thinks he has a right to his 
son's labor till he is twenty-one, the prosperous man 
of business, and the parent who throws away the 
high school because his children cannot also have 
the college, all make the same mistake. They miss 
God's thought in man's life. "A man's life consist- 
eth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth." A boy's mental powers and the oppor- 
tunity to develop them are part of his legacy. The 
law appoints a guardian to look after the property 
of a child. The parent is guardian over this in- 
estimably more precious possession. What wise 
guardian would allow the child to fritter away his es- 
tate and grow up to an impoverished manhood? But 
of how much more importance is the development of 
these godlike powers than the development of a great 
financial trust? Or, how unhesitating and scathing 
would be the public verdict over a little one deliber- 
ately crippled or stunted by a father! But what is a 
stunted body to a stunted mind? "But," says the 
parent, "have I not a right to the services and earn- 
ings of my boy till he is of age?" Perhaps not. To 
their Maker we are responsible for giving to our 
children the best possible opportunities for their de- 
velopment. If that best is a common school, then 
we are acquitted. If the possibilities involve a high 
school training, can we do less? If a collegiate or 
special education is within reach, dare we withhold? 



The whole history of the matter of the endowment 
of agricultural colleges in New. England, with the 
exception of Maine and Massachusetts, has been a 
pitiful exhibition of collegiate arrogance and greed, 
as untempered by any moral element as the worst ex- 
hibitions of party politics. Vermont Advocate. 

Wonder if it is any better anywhere else? The 
law is good, but too limited in that it provides no su- 
pervising head. —Colmatt's 'T^ural World. 

Isn't the editor of Colmatt's l\urjl World familiar 
with the Kansas State Agricultural College and its 
work? 
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Why the Farmer Should be Thankful. 

T. B. Terry, the much quoted Ohio farmer who 
seems to be in love with his business, finds abundant 
reason for rejoicing 1 this Thanksgiving" season. He 
expresses himself in the Practical Farmer in this sensi- 
ble fashion: — 

GOOD HEALTH, AND COMPANIONSHIP OF FAMILY. 

It is well once a year to think over what we have 
done to be thankful for. I meet some farmers who 
talk as though they thought their business was the 
poorest in the world. In fact I meet a good many 
who are constantly looking at tiie dark side of farm- 
ing. What good does this do? Why not make the 
best of it? What good is there in grumbling, any 
way? If everything else is better than farming, 
why' not change? My opinion is that these same 
men would soon have occa-ion to find more fault if 
they should try to follow any other calling. We are 
fanners; let us make the most we can of our business; 
let us try to improve it; let us not forget its advan- 
tages, for they are many, and don't let any one hear 
us runnning it down. Don't ever run it down at 
home with only the boys and girls to hear. What 
good can it do? And it certainly will do harm, for 
the children will grow up with the idea that farming 
is something to be gotten away from as soon as pos- 
sible. Let us for a few moments look at the bright 
side of farm life. First of all, we have the most 
healthful business on earth, or at least we may make 
it so. And what is money or fame or an easy job 
worth when coupled with poor health? Our work is 
largely in the pure air and in the health-giving sun- 
shine, and we may have pure water and milk and 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and there is always man- 
ual labor enough connected with our business to give 
that exercise that is so necessary to perfect health, 
and to give us a hearty appetite for the good things 
prepared for us to eat. The writer lives at hotels 
most of the time during winter. He has often, yes, 
daily, noticed how little enjoyment many traveling 
men and business men get out of eating-. Out of a 
great spread around them, no matter if it costs a 
dollar, often only a few mouth fuls are touched. I see 
business men drinking clear hot water, eating only 
the very simplest food, chewing pep-in gum to aid 
digestion, and complaints of trouble with the stomach 
are so common. There are few farmers who know 
they have a stomach as far as any trouble with it is 
concerned. I offered a <ity business man some fruit 
the other night, and, although he wanted it badly, he 
said he dared not eat any at night. Thank God I can 
eat anything I want at any time and all I want of it, 
particularly when at home on the farm, "Home, 
Sweet Home." Panning is not a large business 
where much capital can be invested and an army of 
men employed by one man with the expectation of 
large prolils. It is naturally a small business, near 
to nature's heart, healthful, quiet, secluded, where 
one can have in time nearly all that is really worth 
living for in this world, and where he can be with his 
family almost constantly, day and night. I saw a 
little item in the papers not long since about a com- 
mercial traveler who was not able to be- at home very 
often. One. when at home he had occasion to correct 
his little son, who ran scr anting to the mother. 
When she asked what was the matter he replied, 
"That man what stays here on Sunday spanked me." 
Alas, there are thousands of business men in town 
who hardly have time to get acquainted with their 
own families. I know a young man who left the 
farm and went to work in a large town. He and his 
wife ''live a little house where they live very cosily. 
I say "they;" perhaps •'slit" would be more correct. 
He told me that he had to get up at five, or before, 
had just time to eat at noon ami night and seldom 
could get home before half past nine, and often it was 
later. Of course there are men in town who work 
short hours, but they are not business men with as 
small means as most farmers possess. I thank God 
that my business gives ine so much time with wife 
and children. What is a little more money by the 
side of this? The only objection I have to the insti- 
tute work is being away from home so much. 
HARD TIMES TOUCH HIM UC.HTI.Y. 

During the hard times of the last two years I have 
often felt thankful that I was a farmer. Many busi- 
ness men in spite of all they could do lost their all. 
Many thousands have been thankful to hold their 
own, .'-ay nothing of profit. Said a railroad president 
tome the other day: "Interest! bless you, if we can 
make running expenses in these times we are per- 
fectly contented to let all interest go." Then look at 
the almost countless thousands thrown out of work 
by the hard times. Through all of this the farmer 
who had any reasonable chance, and who did his part 
we'l, has lived in peace and s.iel'ty, with plenty to do 
and enough to eat . No turn of fortune's wheel could 
wrest bis farm from him in the way lb. it many busi- 
nessmen lo-t their all. 1 was in a large city last 
winter, and saw the rush of weak, starving men 
when some public work was begun, just to help them 
through tlie winter. These men were honest and 
witling, bill -niio' v could nit g ,.| any tiling to do to 
earn one e it . When I saw their aces, where traces 
of waul were so apparent, when I saw men t rying to 
handle e. nib with their hand-, the supply of shovels 
being too small, for tear they might not get a job, 
when I thought of the thousands of wives and chil- 
dren Buffering and actually starving until these men 
could gel oine wo 'k, when 1 saw hundreds being fed 
at the soup houses, I thanked God that there was one 
great class in this country among win. m actual want 
and starvation were almost unknown. One man 
near where I was, crazed by the suffering of his 
familv, went into a grocery, and at the point of a 
pistol took some potatoes and Hour and ran for home. 
The officers followed him and found the man, wife, 



and children just bolting down the raw potatoes and 
dry flour. 

MOKE TIME FOR RECREATION. 
The farmer who manages wisely can have more 
days off during the year, more time for visiting and 
recreation than the small business man of town or 
city can. There are wet days when we can leave our 
work, without any possible loss, and perhaps many 
days in winter. Most business men must give un- 
ceasing and never-ending attention, or lose by it. 
The proprietor's eye must be constantly over all. 
The business men cannot get away from factory, 
store, or shop as much in a year as many good farm- 
ers do from their farms. 1 am not advising the 
neglecting of business for the fanner, simply saying 
that he can get away more and not neglect his busi- 
ness. 

GIVE ME NEITHER POVERTY NOR RICHES. 

There is no chance for great wealth on the farm, 
nor is there any need, as a rule, of real poverty. 
Our business is one of the safest on earth. People 
must eat, and we furnish them food. "Give me 
neither poverty nor riches." This is the position 
the great mass of us farmers occupy. It is the 
happiest life led by man. With wealth comes great 
care and anxiety. The man who has everything 
that riches can buy is not as happy as the man of 
modest means. Luxuries cease to be such when we 
have them all the time. There U a pleasure about 
working for improvements and occasional luxuries, 
and having them, when earned, from time to time, 
that the riches know not of, all of which we should 
be thankful for. Then a farmer gets his uionev 
more honestly than some. Yes, I believe this. Except 
in the case of some luxury put up mi fancy shape, like 
fine butter or choice, large strawberries, we get only 
the actual maiket price of what we produce. We 
give the public only pure unadulterated articles. As 
a rule our percentage of profit at the best is not ex- 
cessively large. Thousands make money by adulter- 
ating the products they sell, not only robbing, but 
often injuring the health of the public. Other 
thousands charge a profit that enables them to grow 
rich faster than the parties they rule. Trusts and 
combinations are formed to break down competition, 
so they can rob oeople legally. We are practically 
free from all these evil ways, for which we ought to 
be thankful. This morning, on the cars, two doctors 
sat behind me. I was thinking over what we farmers 
had to be thankful for, when I overheard them com- 
plaining that often they were called up three or four 
times in a night, that times were so hard that they 
could only collect enough to barely keep the wolf 
from the door, etc., etc. At last I turned around and 
said to them: "Gentlemen, I cannoi help but hear 
what you are saying. I am trying to think out what 
I have to be thankful for to put in a Thanksgiving 
article for my paper. You have helped me a little. I 
am a farmer. Doubtless you think you are way 
above me; but gentlemen. lean sleep all night sound- 
ly when I go to bed, and the products I raise bring 
cash, no matter what tl»e times are. Judging from 
your talk I have far more to be thankful for than you 
have." No matter what class of men l get acquaint- 
ed with, I find that they have troubles, the same as 
we do, and often much worse ones than we know of. 
Take it all in all. the farmer who owns a good farm, 
and has a comfortable hour; on it. should be the 
happiest man in th ; world. L •(. those who haven't 
got that far along strive earnestly to get thee. 

R^aJin r Matter in ths Home. 

No home is complete without reading matter. This 
is an age of reform and advancement; a period when 
states and nations are convulsed; a time when great 
questions are before the people for solution; an era 
when mighty influences are abroad, surging and 
heaving the world like an earthquake. 

The people, awakening from the darkness, igno- 
rance, and superstition of centuries, are putting on 
the garb of activity and pressing onward from one 
point of achievement to attain greater heights of suc- 
cess. 

He who would keep abreast of the times must keep 
posted about the various things connict^d with and 
concerning- his vocation. He must know what is 
transpiring- in the world if he would keep in the van 
of the mighty army of civilization. Do not imagine 
that the impetus of the tide will carry you along with 
it. You advance by personal effort. If you are not 
advancing you must retrograde. There are no places 
for sluggards or deadheads; they are crowded aside 
or trampled under the feet of this vast moving 
throng. The day was when one had an excuse for 
not obtaining an education. Hut that day is past; 
it lives only in the annals of history. i)ir fathers 
have given us a glorious heritage a Free country, 
schools, and the press, 1 1 is true all cannot obtain a 
"college education;"however, thai is no excuse for 
ignorance. So ne of th • gre ttest m >.n wh i -v r' lived, 
and whose names adorn the pages of our country's 
history, chiefly obtained thiir In -rim in their 
homes around their own firesides. You ask how. 
Simply by reading. There were not then the thous- 
ands of papers published, as now, iii the interest of 
science, and every society and every reform, but they 
improved their opportunities, and. consequently, 
their names are handed down to us as men of grand 
achievements and broad success. 

The point I want to enforce is this; Keep books 
and papers in your home, read and digest their con- 
tents, and thus store your mind with valuable infor- 
mation. And mind, keep only books of high moral 
tone; read only those papers which have a pure moral 
tone permeating their entire contents. As you who 



read this are farmers chiefly, allow me to say to you, 
as one who knows and appreciates the value of good 
literature in the home, keep plenty of good reading 
matter in your home. It yields large dividends. 
You need not only papers which give the general 
news of the day, but you need, and must have, if you 
expect large success in your vocation, papers which 
treat on the subject of fanning as its chief object. 

The Epitomist is a most excellent farm journal, 
which conies to you monthly replete with useful in- 
formation on all subjects relating to the farm. I 
know of no farm paper published in the "new and 
free America" which gives so much for the money. 
Read and digest every article in each number and it 
will do you an immense amount of good. You 
should have at least two or three good farm journals 
come regularly to your hone. However, do not let 
those crowd out one or two good papers on the general 
news of the day. 

Farmers, you are the strength of our nation. The 
perpetuation of our free institutions — our pride and 
our boast — weighs heavily on you; therefore be alive 
and aggressive, and keep reading matter in your 
home. — Rev. H. P. 'Bell, in [Agricultural Epitomist. 
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The Farmer Not Enough of a Business Man. 

We have been so accustomed to belittling agricul- 
ture, and much of it has gone on in such an un business 
like way. that thoughtless people, the world over, 
are inclined to think that farming is pretty poor busi- 
ness says J. H. Hale in the Connecticut Courant. More 
thoughtful people, of course, know that it is largely 
the basis of all national wealth and prosperity, and 
it must be a fairly good business here in the United 
States, or the country would not have made the rapid 
strides that it has done. 

Of course, it is an open question whether the farmer 
himself or others reap the greatest profits from agri- 
culture; farmers in many parts of the country who 
are dependent upon transportation companies and 
commission merchants for the disposal of their farm 
products have a business which is largely out of their 
control, and may not make a success of it, although 
giving it the greatest care and attention; but herein 
New England where we have most of our markets 
within easy driving distance of our farms and handle 
our own products with our own teams and sell direct- 
ly to consumers, or, at the furthest, to the retail 
dealers who supply the consumers, if we are not suc- 
cessful as agriculturists, the fault is very largely our 
own. 

The farmer, through force of circumstances, is 
a capitalist, laborer, and business man combined in 
one, but far too often forgets that he is anything but 
a laborer and a drudge, and neglects the business side 
of the situation, whuh to my mind, is the most im- 
portant one. 

Grounds and Buildings. 

The College grounds and buildings,occupying an elevation at the 
western limiis of Hie city of Manhattan, and facing towards Hie 
city, are beautiful 111 location. The grounds include an Irregular 
plat in the midst of a hue farm, with orchard, vineyard, and 
sample gardens attached, the whole being .surrounded by a dur- 
able Btoae wails. The grounds are ta .tefully laid out and ex- 
tensively planted, according to the design of a professional land- 
scape gardener, while well-graveied drives and good walks lead 
to the various buildings. All of these are of the famed Manhat- 
tan limestone, of si r.iple but neat styles of architecture, and ad- 
mirably suited lo their use. All rec. union roomsare excellently 
lighted and ventilated, and are all healed by steam or hot water. 
A complete system of sewerage has been provided. 

College, 152X2S0 feet in extreme dimensions, arranged iii three 
distinct structures, with connecting corridors. This building 
contains, in its two stories and basement, offices, reception room, 
cloak rooms, studies, chapel, library, reading room, kitchen lab- 
oratory and dairy, sewing room, society rooms, printing office, 
aad twelve class rooms. 

Chemical Laboratory, one story, 26x00 and 46x75 feet of floor 
i.pace, in form of across. It contains eight rooms, occupied by 
Hie Department of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Mechanics' Hall, 39x103 feel, two Stories, and 40x80 feet, one 
story, occupied by wood and iron shops music rooms,irou foundry, 
lumber rooms, etc., in addition. 

Horticultural Hall, 32x80 feet, one story and cellar, having cab- 
i at room, class room, and storage, with greenhouse attached. 

Horticultural and liulomological Laboratory, with propagating 
houses attached. 

Museum Duilding, 46x% feet, and two stories high. This build- 
ing, which has served many purposes, is now lilted for an arm- 
ory, drill room, and veterinary laboratory below, and for class 
room and laboratory for Department of Botany and Museum of 
Natural History above. 

Science Hall, containing the library, with ample reading 
rooms; class rooms and laboratories, and cal.iaet room for zool- 
ogy, entomology, and botany; and suitable rooms for the various 
College societies. 

Appropriation is also made for a central steam plant, to furn- 
l«h heat and power for all n." buildings. '•"'- plant is t© cost 
814,000, and will be completed in the fall of 1893, 

The. farm barn is a double bat connected stone structure, 50x75 
fee" aud 43x% feel, with an addition of sheds a -.1 experimental 
pens 40x50 feet. A baseiueul, having stabl ittle, 

,„,- en fine room, and granaries, underlies Hi re Btructure. 

Tlie horticultural barn is a stone buildi naming Bt - 

room, granary, aud stables Corseveral b r 

The I .jndries, lumber house, Implement house, piggery, and 
variou s out-buildings .ur ■! wood. 

Two stoue dwellings, occupied by the President and the Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture. 

Short Lecture for i ,:rmers. 

Beginning on the first I ebraary each winter, a two« 

weeks course of lecurc i i i given on agriculture a::d related arts 
and sciences. Th. . s and others who 

cannot take up the fuller work of ll tr College classes. 

Members of the Faculty are assisted in delivering these lectures 
by prominent farmers, si ;ck raisers, and fruit gr .'.vers of the 
State; and full discussions of tlie topics presented bring out the 
varied experiences of those attending This course, during the 
winter of 1893, was attended by about 40 farmers. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Pall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-%. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest In 
■chool district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being first offered to the Slate School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
E. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



QENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Prof. Lantz was kept from classes Friday by ill- 
ness. 

Messrs. Conrad and Halslead, Fourth-years, spend 
their Thaiik.givingaway from College. 

Mr J K. P. Barker, of Kansas City, Kan., visited 
with his son Edwin, First-year, Thanksgiving Day. 

Mrs. Kennett and Mrs. "atten, of Silver Lake, 
made their children happy by a visit over Thanks- 
giving Day. 

President Fairchild is at Abilene to participate in 
the exercises of the North Central Kansas Teachers 
Association. 

Miss Mav Murphy, of Manhattan was shown the 
sights at College yesterday by Nora Newell, 93, 
Post-graduate. 

G G. Boardman, Fourth-year, went to Centralia 
Wednesday to attend the wedding of his sister, 
Jessie, student in 1891-2. 

Dr. and Mrs. Mayo are happy in the possession of 
twin babies a »oti and a daughter -who arrived at 
their house this morning. 

Oeorireand N>ra Fryhofer, Fourth-year students, 
enjoved u visit Thursday and Friday from their broth- 
er and sister, of Randolph. 

On account of sickness among members on the pro- 
gram the Alpha Beta Annual h is been postponed by 
action of the Society to December 14lh. 

Prof Olin is chosen as one of the alternate judges 
on thought and composition in the State Oratorical 
Contest to be held at Topeka on February 24th. 

p,-.»f Georgeson writes on "Alfalfa— Especially in 
Kansas" and Dr. Mayo on "Tympanite.,or Bloating, 
in the hand book on -'Alfalfa Growing" just issued 
by the State Board of Agriculture. 

Mr B C McClellan, of Lincoln County, was at 
the College last week, planning to move here to edu- 
cate his children. Mr. McClellan .was raised m 
toraine fount v. Ohio, Pre.. Fairchdd's birthplace, 
and the families were acquainted. 

The Thanksgiving holiday was lengthened by a 
dav due to the br< aking of a six inch elbow on the 
steam pipe Wednesday morning, leaving classrooms 
andofficia without heat. An dhow ordered by tele- 
graph arrived during the afternoon in time to warm 
the building for the evening social. 

The students from Johnson County were delight- 
fully entertained by Susan and Ary Johnson at the 
Parker Cottage last evening. Parlor games and 
practical jokes wen- theehief features of the even ng. 

Tl present were Misses Stayer. Wahner, D.lle 

Ada Zimmerman, Nannie and Julia Williams, and 
Messr,. Pincou.b, Ulil, Staver, Steel, Khoades, 
Payne, and Marty. 

As staled in last week's iNDUSTRIAUST.Prof. Mason 
went t<» Colorado in search of his lather, Mr. E. J . 
Mason, who was supposed to have lei I the Iran, No- 
vember 17th at Mirage and been lost on the prairies. 
On Monday, the 2<.il.. the body was found five miles 
south of Mirage in a good state of preservation, hie 
iavingnol long been extinct. Mr. Mason's money, 
watch, and clothing were undisturbed, and it is evi- 
dent thai he met his death fro,,, exposure during 
temporary derangement caused by illness, rhe iti- 
nera! services were held at Prof. Mason s residence 
on We.'.uedsav afternoon, and were conducted by KVv. 
KM. Tunnell. assisted by Pres. Fa.rcb, d. 1 he 
deceased was sixtv-tive years of age, and leaves a 
wife and two eh lii -en Prof. S. C. Mason of this 
College, and Mrs..Daliuda Mason-Cotey, ol Utah Ag- 
ricultural College. 

"Can men produce sufficient to meet the wants of 
ottr Society?" was the subject discussed in chapel by 
Prof Will yesterday. Some ...... love to picture ideal 

Governments which are so planned thai all men are 
g a r„y and everybody is g I. When Walthus pub- 
lished his Essay on Population he did more to dissi- 
oate these Utopian thcorits than any other writer. 
Be claimed that the tendency is for population to in- 
creasemuch more rapidly man the food supply, and 
tha t this caused poverty. His theory is supported by 
the evidence which Darwin and other evolutionist, 
have found in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
The law of increasing returns which comes into play 
bYmore effective organization of labor and the use 
of improved machinery does not increase the ultimate 
productivity of the earth from which all raw material 
?omes Conceding this, is there no room for reform? 
5s the soil now so well tilled that it will not pay to im- 
prove the culture? Are men now pushing eachofhff 
into the 



across the continent, and you will see miliums of acres 
of soU as yet untouched by the farmer According 
?o?he returns of the city assessors of Boston two 
tnirds of the land in that city is not n use. But do 
we find the most children where there is the most abil- 
ilv to supply food? No. To claim that poverty is the 
resultof P an ^ver-populated world ^is to ^^attempt to ex- 
plain it by a condition which has not yet been 
produced. 

The Fall Term social for Faculty, students, and 
visUorswas given on Thanksgiving eve. The pro- 
gram in chapel consisted of the rendering of a can- 
Sta entitled "The Dairy Maids' Supper," in the pro- 
duction of which the Entertainment Committee was 
auied by a number of students who represented such 
characters as farmer and wife, dairy '™ ds '- ten e ° s f 
them —milk cans, chalk, and pump. The members 
of the Fourth-year Class entertained in vanouswavs 
in the different rooms during the remainder of the 
evening The College Band added much to the pleas- 
ure of the social by the music furnished. 

The Western Trail, the handsome publication of the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railway Company 
gives fhe College an illustrated "write «P" »» «» 
October number, introduced by this paragraph: The 
beautiful city of Manhattan, Kansas, located on the 
Tine of the Great Rock Island Route in £he va 1 ley of 
the lartrest river Kansas claims, has near to it an in 
stituSi that is a credit not only to the State of Kan- 
sas bu? also to the nation, for as has been man t^rnes 
claimed by the Trail, that husbandry is the true basis 
of aU our wealth, so this agricultural and industrial 
College that has for its object the testing of agricult- 
ural methods and seeds and grains g. ^results 
of its researches to the farmers of the State and 

besides this gives practical *™ n ™*"™™«'£ 
hundreds of students of both sexes that are fortunat e 

enough to take advantage of the benefits it offers. 

A strong effort will be made during the coming 
session of the Legislature to get an appropriation to 
establish a dairy school in connection wd.h the ^State 
Agricultural College, at Manhattan. This .action 
will be heartily approved by the dairymen .nKan, 
who have been advocating such a movement for sev 
era? years past. In asking the State for money o 
build up any new enterprise it will be necessary to 
show some tangible evidence that the request comes 
from persons who expect to be benefited by such an 
outlay. As further proof that a dairy school is de- 
manded bv those who wou.d be most interested ,n 
such an institution, the editor of the Kansas Farmer 
call, uoon every man and woman in the State who 
fefls thTneld of a dairy education to signify their 
wishes by mailing a postal card to this office. It is 
hoped that young ladies, as well as gentlemen, will 
take advantage of this call.-***** Farmer - 



government less complex by doing away with petty 
States that continually make trouble through con- 
flict or misinterpretation of treaties and laws." 
"It would give us the products from the varied cli- 
mate of every zone." 

Mr. Wilkin made an excellent argument against 
territorial extension. He claimed that with the 
growth of our navy, the extending of commerce 
among "Latin American" States, the strict enforce- 
ment of the Monroe doctrine, we were truly grow- 
ing. "The decrease of revenue with greater govern- 
ment expense would call for direct taxation." Eng- 
land's present protective policy was contrasted with 
that of her former territorial extension. "The diffi- 
culties of China, Japan, Austria, and other nations 
over acquired territory are a warning to us." "For- 
eign immigration, differences in ideas of government, 
diversity of customs and languages, and the clash 
which would arise because of the sectionalism of in- 
dustries prove that we do not want to extend our 
borders." .„ . ,, ., _, 

In his.oration on "The Rivalry of Nations Mr. G. 
A. Dean spoke of strife as one of the universal char- 
acteristics of society. Histories relate little else than 
the revolutions of empires and destruction of cities 
and nations. "The relics of nations long extinct tell 
us that war was not unknown to them." In all stages 
of civilization, alike among the savages of Africa or 
the Christians of Europe, do we see man pitted 
against his brother. After speaking at some length 
upon the growth and conflict of modern nations, Mr. 
Dean asked if there is no prospect of a time coming 
when this destructive conflict shall cease. 'Since 
ignorance is the parent of war with all its concomi- 
tant evils, when it shall have given place to a high 
and noble intelligence, then shall discordant rivalry 
give way to the ceaseless reign of universal peace.' 
A very interesting Reporter was read by Editor Ed. 
H. Webster. In the editorial was brought out the ad- 
vantages derived from"Special Sessions." A thought- 
ful article on "Skepticism" showed the incongruity 
of the skeptic's belief; and another comparing the 
College "Sport" with the student who is here for 
a purpose showed how each "came out" in the end. 
The more thoughtful articles were interspersed with 
humorous poems and bits of satire, all of which were 
appropriate and highly appreciated. 

"Memphis" was delivered by Mark Wheeler in a 
pleasant manner; and several selections of instru- 
mental and vocal music received well-merited ap- 
plause. , . 

A few minutes under unfinished and new business 
showed that the Websters are no less parliamentarians 
than literary workers. W. H.P. 



=> culture: Are men nuw i)U5»."B *•«.». w.—-- 
"sea for want of standing room? Travel 



Webster Special Program. 

The special program, rendered by the Webster 
Society to a full hall of invited guests on last Satur- 
day evening was meritorious in the highest degree. 
Pres. F. J. Smith presided with a manly grace and 
dignity worthy of special notice; and the order 
throughout the session was such as to merit a word 
of commendation from every one present. 

"The Decline of Oratory" was the subject of an 
address by F. E. Rader, who, in a clear and forcible 
manner.spoke of ancient oratory, the position it occu- 
pied in Greece and Rome, upon what its importance 
depended, its power in government, and the cause of 
its decline. Demosthenes and Cicero were held out 
as the world's greatest orators. "They lived before 
the age of journalism." "Through the medium of 
oratory was accomplished all that is done today by 
the power of modern printing." "The conditions of 
Greece and Rome were such as to naturally make 
great orators." "Civil strife, foreign wars, demo- 
cratic government, the theater, forum, and philo- 
sophical schools all played their part in the develop- 
ment of oratory." Mr. Rader said that the success- 
ful speaker must be vigorous, enthusiastic, and 
fiery; that he must be capable of being moved might- 
ily, to move others with him; that his intellect must 
be fired with passion, while his inner being must be 
controlled. Though its decline began with the con- 
quering of Greece and the imperialization of Rome, 
journalism was tfiven as the greatest cause of its fall. 
"The temperament of the people has changed, time 
is limited, periodicals and newspapers are within the 
reach of all, public men strive more fo, the lasting ap- 
proval of the many who read than for the applause of 
the few who hear tl.eirspeecl.es." -With the decline 
of oratory, public . speaking has grown more import- 
ant riie world now demands truth presented in 

a clear, concise, logical mariner, addressed to the 
intellect, and nol the -litter and glamor of words 
appealing to the emotions." "Is this oratory? Not 
as understood by the ancient., for their, is rapidly 
becoming a lost art." 

"Should Territorial Extension be the Policy »\<>ur 
Government?" was very ably discussed by E. G. 
Gibson and J.C.Wilkin. Mr. Gibson said that 
jrrowth is one of nations' laws; the stage of inactivity 
?s short; we must go forward or backward; other na- 
tions are acquiring territory upon every side; the 
Pacific Islands, the Panama Canal, the South Ameri- 
can States, the call from Hawaii and from tdiina, the 
growth of our northern neighbors, aU tell us that we 
cannot live to ourselves alone." "Shall we ad.mt the 
weaker seeking admission or build fort,ficat,ons and 
navies to protect ourselves from the nations that may 
acquire them in the future?" "The acquisition of 
American territory would add strength and make our 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

W. H. Serviss, student in 1892 3, visited College 
friends the last of the week. 

John Taylor, '94, is a visitor. He has been house- 
building for several months past. 

feusebia Kuipe, '90, Minnie Romick, '93, and Lucy 
Hall, '93, visited classes yesterday morning. 

R. A. Mcllvaine, '92, teaching at Harveyville, en- 
joyed his visit to classes yesterday forenoon. 

May Har.nau, '93, spent Thanksgiving Day with 
her sister and brother in Fourth-year classes. 

E L Frowe, '94, took advantage of vacation at 
Washburn College to visit College friends during the 
week. 

F W. Ames, '93, visits College whenever he has 
a spare day. He was in evidence here several days 
this week. 

Mrs. Annie M. Shipman-Frey. Second year in 1891- 
2, with her husband spent Thanksgiving Day with her 
sister, Mrs.Breese. 

Jennie Smith, '94, spent nearly all of yesterday 
visiting College friends. She is teaching in the 
Christensen district at Clarkson. 

J B Brown, '87, in charge of the Indian school at 
Ponca, Indian Territory, in a letter of good cheer 
states that his classmate, O. G. Palmer, is Superin- 
tendent of the Schools at Perry. 

A A. Mills, '89, Assistant in Agriculture at the 
Utah Agricultural College, contributes an article en- 
titled "Alfalfa or Lucerne from a Utah Standpoint 
to Secretary Coburn's hand-book on "Alfalfa Grow- 
ing," just issued as the quarterly report of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

The name C. M. T. Hulett, Fourth-year in 1878-9, 
should have appeared in last week's Ini.USTR1AI.IST 
instead of W.W. Hulett. While the correction will 
not help Mr. Hulett's wounded arm, it Will remind 
him that the INDUSTRIALIST remembers the name of 
one of Johnson County's most progressive farmers. 

The iolly crowd thai spent Thanksgiving evening 
at the pleasant home of Mrs. Winchip have another 
£ od sized chunk to add to their already large supply 
"• . ; .. The hours were tilled wiih novelties 

. *• f , and late in the evening 

i ;.,,„„.: ,„..,, served refreshments. Oi the co .,- 
. Vv vrn-Jaue Tunnell and Harry Whitford. '90; 
B-rUmWinchip and Collins McDowell, '91; Edith 
McDowell. '93; Elizabeth Stingley. Second-year in 
1889 90; Will Spilmau, Second-year in 1888-y. 



Notes from the Farm. 

This winter's steer-feeding experiment is well un- 
der way. The experiment includes two lots, six 
Shorthorns pitted against six natives or scrubs. The 
Shorthorns are registered thoroughbreds, and the 
natives are from the common grade cows around 
Manhattan, and show no improved breeding. These 
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two lots were selected from nineteen head purchased 
by the College in the spring of '93. They have been 
pastured the last two summers and roughed through 
last winter. The records up to the present experi- 
ment show that the natives have made the best gains 
for the food consumed. The two lots are receiving 
like treatment. At present ground wheat is the 
grain feed, and will continue to be if the steers do 
well on it. The day's feed has been gradually raised 
until each lot now receives ninety pounds a day and 
still have appetites for further increase. Corn stover 
is fed as roughness. The economy of cutting the 
stover with the ensilage cutter is being tried. Both 
lots are making good gains at present, fully equal to 
gains made in previous experiments on corn. 

An experiment is soon to be started to compare 
corn, kaffir corn, and wheat as feed for hogs. 

The College herd is receiving its regular feed of 
ensilage. The stock do not relish it as much as usual, 
as the quality is rather poor. This is due to the im- 
mature condition of the crop when it was put up, 
which makes a wet, sour ensilage, containing no 
grain. But for all this, we will get by far more 
good to the acre out of it than when the crop is har- 
vested as corn stover. 

Twenty-six Shorthorns, thirteen Aberdeen-Angus, 
nine Jerseys, and three Herefords will make a well- 
filled stable this winter. 

Golden Night's first mark on the College short- 
horns is shown by the appearance of a dark roan 
calf. Golden Night was traded for last winter, and 
is the first roan that has been used here; and pres- 
ent indications are that we will be able to supply our 
customers who think that nothing but a roan will do. 
College Stokepogis 26,364, head of the Jersey herd 
since 1890, is sold to B. A. Knox of Blue Bottom. His 
charge is filled this week by the new bull purchased 
of B. C. McQuesten of Ottawa . 

The wheat experiments have suffered severely from 
the dry weather, and make a poor contrast with the 
experiments at this time last fall. F. C. Burtis. 



honorary member,C.H.Thompson, through its pages. 
The Gleaner was also supplemented by illustrations 
of striking scenes from the lives of Alpha Betas. 
After recess the Society listened to a trio by Misses 
Nora Fryhofer, Elva and Inez Palmer, and a quar- 
tette, Messrs. Spaulding, Clothier, Coffey, and Smith. 
Informal speeches we're given by E. O. Powell on 
the Reformation, Cora Thackreyon the Japanese, and 
W. H. Phipps on Fabrics from Tree Fiber. The 
business part of the session was long and animated 
by a large amount of ragging on various parliamen- 
tary questions. The Society adjourned at a late 
hour. j. b. S. N. 
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Studef Sattsrs.— F. J. Smith, W. H. Phipps, Ethel Patten. 

'otiiat; .Society.— President, Dora Thompson; Vice President, 
Mary Wilkin; Recording Secretary, Maud Kennett; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Ellen Norton; Treasurer, Mabel Cotton; 
Marshal, Emelie Pfuetze; Board of Directors, Laura McKeen, 
Flora Day. Mabel Selby. Meets on Friday afternoon at 2:30 
o'clock. Admits to membership ladies only. 

Webster Society- President, F. J. Smith; Vice President, E. H. 
Freeman; Recording Secretary, George Dean; Corresponding 
Secretary, A. G. Bittman; Treasurer, Mark Wheeler; Critic, 
T.W.Morse; Marshal, J. B. Norton; Board of Directors, J. V. 
Patten, B. G. Gibson, J. C. Wilkin, E. C. Trembly, R. W. 
Bishoff. Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits 
to membership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Society.— President, R. J, Baruett; Vice President, C 
A. Johnson; Recording Secretary, R. S. Kellogg; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, E. C. Joss; Treasurer, Wm. Anderson; Critic, W. 
I. Joss; Marshal, F. W. McQuaid; Hoard of Directors, B. W. 
Conrad, J. J. Johnson, A. L. Peter, W. L. Hall, F. A. Dawley. 
Meets on Saturday evening at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to member- 
ship gentlemen only. 

Alpha Beta Society— President, W. H. Phipps; Vice President, 
Elva Palmer; Recording Secretary, Grace Secrest; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, J. B. S. Norton; Treasurer, R. W. Racier; Critic, 
Gertrude Havens; Marshal, Mary Paddleford; Hoard of Di- 
rectors, A. C. Peck, Fannie Parkinson. A. E. Ridenour, R. W. 
Clothier, J. H. S. Norton, Gertrude Havens, Nora Fryhofer. 
Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to membership 
both ladies and gentlemen. 



November 24th. 
Although the attendance of the Hamilton Society 
was not all that could be desired, those present en- 
joyed an interesting session. Recording Secretary 
Kellogg called the Society to order and appointed 
W. H. Painter chairman pro tern. Before the program 
the Society enjoyed a somewhat lengthy but spirit- 
ed parliamentary debate. The question, "Resolved, 
that the execution of John Brown was justifiable," 
was supported affirmatively by A. C. Smith and A. 
D. Coe; the negative being argued by W. L. Hall 
and J. C. Wolcott. The affirmative showed that the 
deceptive and traitorous designs and deeds of this 
person could only be punishable by the fate he met; 
while the negative held that his whole life and work 
was given to bettering the existing conditions of hu- 
manity and assisting his more helpless fellows; that 
it was chiefly through sectional hatred that he re- 
ceived his unjust punishment. The speakers showed 
unusual preparation and excited no little interest 
among those present. The Society decided the ques- 
tion in favor of the negative. An interesting essay 
on long-distance flash signaling for the transmission 
of intelligence was read by W. K. Blachly. O. A. 
Otten's oration was well rendered, and di-plaved ex- 
cellent thought. Under discussion, Wm. Poole briefly 
described an interesting machine fur sharpening 
files. Extemporaneous speaking and discussions of 
rules of order, decisions, etc., now occupied the time 
of the Society. Such enthusiasm was manifested 
that only by the going out of the incandescents was 
the Society adjourned. E. C. J. 



November 23rd. 
The program of the Alpha B«ta Society opened with 
a duet by Misses Willard and Wilder. Nora Fryhofer 
led the Society in prayer. Mr. James g;:ve a reading. 
The question for debate was "Resolved, That the 
United States does not need a powerful navy and all 
expense beyond a small sum for peace service is 
money wasted." Hattie Paddleford and Chas. Sand- 
strom were on the affirmative and A. C. Havens and 
Clare Wilson on the negative. For some reason or 
another, like the sailor's oxen, the larboard speaker 
got on the starboard and the starboard on the larboard, 
but managed to give the question a good discussion 
on both sides. The judges gave their decision for 
the negative. The Gleaner was presented by A. E. 
Ridenour. It proved to be a very entertaining ..um- 
ber. We were all giad to hear from our esteemed 



November 23d. 
The Ionian Society was opened promptly on time 
by congregational singing, followed by prayer by 
Grace Stokes, and roll call. The following ladies 
were then initiated: Mabel Smith, Anna and Inga 
Dahl, Bertha and Hilda Olson, and Henrietta Evans. 
The program was opened by a piano solo bv Miss 
Sweeting, followed by a declamation, "Finding the 
Sunset," by Phoebe Smith. Hope Brady imperson- 
ated the young author who for the first time sees his 
poem in print, and is realizing the great trial of find- 
ing the meaning of the production entirely spoiled by 
misprints. Next on the program was a guitar and 
mandolin duet by C. M. Buck and R. H. Brown, who 
responded to an encore, Lucy Ellis gave a well writ- 
ten oration on Marie Antoinette, and this was fol- 
lowed by an up-to-the-times extemporaneous speech 
by Mary Wilkin. A good edition of the "Oracle" with 
the motto — 

"Speak gently, 'tis a little thing 

Dropped n the heatt's deep well. 
The good, the joy, that it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell*' 

was presented by Mary Pritner. After this came a 
piano solo by Miss Daniels, and in response to an en- 
core she responded with another well-executed selec- 
tion. The debate on the question, "Resolved, that it 
would be better for us to have our week day vacation 
on Monday instead of on Saturday," was upheld on 
the affirmative by Ary Johnson and Fanny Correll, 
who argued that lessons would be better prepared if 
the students knew they had just Monday in which to 
get them; they thought that this idea of Monday va- 
cation was new, and like many other good things is 
slow in gaining ground; perhaps it would put a stop 
to football. Emma Finley and Ida Walters said 
that Monday is always a busy day at home and 
many of the girls would feel that they must help. 
The boys would play football anyway, and their 
bruises would have time to heal up before Monday if 
they played on Saturday. The judges, Messrs. Dean 
and C. E. Joss and Mabel Selby, decided two to one 
in favor of the negative. Fanny Hacker played a 
piano solo which was so well appreciated that she 
was recalled. Flora Day's original poem was sung 
by Emelie Pfuetze, Miss Day accompanying her on 
the piano. This closed the program, and after the 
usual routine of business and roll call with quotations 
the Society adjourned. E. E. N. 




MEDICAL AND SURGICAL TREATMENT 
OF ALL DISEASES 

OF THE ^ 

EYE NOSE 
EAR THROAT 

Refractive Errors Corrected by Glasses made 
to order for the individual case. Persons 
desiring to remain in the Infirmary will find com- 
plete facilities for the treatment of their case and 
every care taken for their comfort and cure. 

SOLON D. ROSS, H. D. 

523, 525. 527 Poyntz Ave. 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



[•OX'S BOOK STORE.-College Text-Books, School Stationery. 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yon. 



LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rupl 
bers. Prices are low. r 



DRY GOODS. 



E A -WHARTON 'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store In 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



Profitable Farming. 

The man who raises a number of crops and who 
has something to sell every month in the year will in 
a series of years have made more money and be in a 
better position financially as a rule than will he who 
farms one or two crops and stakes his all on the ven- 
ture. It may look small to some of our large farmers, 
but the time is coining, if it is not already here indeed, 
when we have to resort to every known means to get 
the most out of our investments. The dry goods mer- 
chant, the druggist, the grocer, the clothier, nor any 
other confines himself to one thing, nor thinks it 
beneath his dignity and positon to deal in numberless 
things and many of them small and trifling. When 
the next census is taken we have no manner of 
doubt but that the average farm will be found smaller 
than it was when the last was taken, and that the 
dimunition will gradually go on until every man will 
be able to cultivate every foot of his land and be com- 
pelled to resort to every possible expedient to make 
it pay. 

The people look to the farm to supply them with 
food and the thousand and one things that enter in- 
to our every day consumption must come from there. 
The question to be considered is not whether farming 
pays, but what are the business principles to be em- 
ployed to make our efforts successful? We can com- 
mand success if we will us? the right means, and be 
sure of failure if we use the wrong. Every farmer in 
Missouri having the ability to work and intelligence 
to place it properly evi do «o*n<»thing in the way of 
raising stock so us to have one or more colts and 
steers, milch cows, and fat wetlur.s t> sell every once 
in a while, and then some poultry and eggs, butter 
and cheese, apples and small fruits, potatoes, turnips, 
cabbage and the like, as well as wheat, corn, oats.hay. 
There is nothing small or pettifogging in this, but 
there is produce that is in demand for the money all 
the year round and every one can raise it. The win- 
ter is the time to think and to lay plans. We would 
like to see this thing of a diversity of crops dis- 
cussed in our columns. It is not to our credit that 
Missouri should import from other States more than 
half the butter consumed in the towns and cities, and 
more than three-fourths of the cheese eaten. But we 
import nearly or quite half the potatoes consumed, 
and much of the fruit that is sold in our markets.— 
Caiman's Rural World. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things In men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 



KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
il <s- Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDENY'the Jeweler," Established in 1867. Watches. 
1 Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



DRUGS. 



WC. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles 
• and I' ancy (.ouds. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHI1FOKD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
. prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist, 
for painless extracting. 



The famed Odontunder used 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.-Everything n 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be iriven to 1 
dent trade. Prices that will suit 
Commercial Hotel. 



t you. 



lew, 

._ stn- 

Stable three doors east of 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTi! BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on PoynU Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. * 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1 00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a soe 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sb' o. 
South Second Street. '" 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE- 



T-HE SPOT CASH STORE' is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Sho&a, Hats and Caps, Clothing. 



Wraps. Lowest prices in the city 
connection. 



-„. aid Ladles' 
A complete grocer> ,.>re in 



E B - P V R <-ELL, con,er <)f Poyntz Avenue and Second Sti ♦ 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted bv 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery Boots and Shoes, Clothfng, Hats and Caps. 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge 
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NOTES ON FLORIDA. II. 

BY PROF. A. S. HITCHCOCK. 

IN accordance with my promise in the first instal- 
ment of these notes, I now take pleasure in carrying 
my readers along the railroad which connects Pensa- 
cola and Jacksonville. The country appears to be an 
immense sand bank, in spite of which fact the vege- 
tation was luxuriant. The land is nearly level and 
often swampy. One of the most characteristic trees 
of the forest is the long-leaved southern pine (Tinus 
Talusfris L.) The leaves are about a foot long, or in 
young specimens much longer. The topis small and 
scraggly-branched. The wood is very resinous, and 
being the fuel of the wood-burning locpmotives on 
the railroads here, gives rise to volumes of black 
smoke. Other trees frequently met with are the 
Sweet-Bay, Sweet-Gum, Live-Oak, and Cypress. The 
long southern moss hanging from the trees in sway- 
ing festoons gives to the scene a sombre aspect. 
Thi.i plant, so frequent through the south, is not a 
moss, but a flowering plant allied to the pine-apple. 
Like the other species of the genus lillandsia, it is an 
epiphyte, exacting from its host lodging free of 
charge, but furnishing its own board. It has no con- 
nection with the soil, and of course gets no nourish- 
ment therefrom, nor does it send roots into the host 
plant and thereby obtain the necessary nutritive ma- 
terial. It must then obtain its mirieral matter from 
the small particles blown by the wind, or carried 
down from neighboring branches, or even from the 
air by the rain.' It is not a parasite, yet by reason 
of its abundance may more or less smother its host. 
Immediately after a rain it is quite green, but soon 
assumes its accustomed gray. 

In the streams one sees, often in sufficient abund- 
ance to choke navigation, the water lettuce (Pistta 
Spathulata). These plants float upon the surface of 
the water, the roots hanging free. Each plant con- 
sists of a rosette of roundish light green leaves, the 
tuft a few inches in diameter. The plants propagate 
rapidly by offsets thus soon forming dense masses 
on the surface, entirely hiding the water. 

On my way I stopped over at Lake City, visiting a 
friend, and looking over the Agricultural College. 
Passing on to Jacksonville and then south, I finally 
readied Eustis, the objective point of my journey. 
Here is located the Subtropical Laboratory of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Division of Vegetable 
Pathology. The Laboratory is in charge of Mr. W. 
T. Swingle, a graduate of the Kansas Agricultural 
College. Through his courtesy and kindness I was 
given free access to the facilities of the laboratory, 
and was allowed to draw upon his unusually rich 
fund of information concerning not only the Florida 
flora, but the whole field of botanical information. 

The Laboratory building was erected by the citi- 
zens of Eustis. It contains six rooms, and is fully 
equipped with apparatus and other facilities for ex- 
perimental research. The Library is well stocked 
with books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and includes 
the large private library of Mr. Swingle and his co- 
worker, Mr. Webber, formerly of Nebraska and later 
of the Shaw School of Botany, in the position now 
held by Mr. C. H.Thompson, a graduate of this College. 
The laboratory was established for the purpose of 
studying the diseases of citrous fruits, particularly 
the orange and lemon. Eustis is located in the west- 
ern part of Orange county on Lake Eustis, one hun- 
dred miles south of Jacksonville and about half way 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf Coast. It lies in what 
is known as the orange belt, and hence is convenient- 
ly located for the study of the orange diseases. 

The orange growers are intelligent horticultur- 
ists, and are ever upon the alert for improved 
methods of combating fungus or insect enemies. 
They appreciate and cooperate with the laboratory, 
and thus make the work of the latter much more ef- 
fective. At a future time I may speak further of the 
work done here, and also of the peculiar flora of the 
region. _^^^^^^____^^^^___ 

TISSUE PAPER DECORATIONS. 

BY .OLIVE M. WILSON, '95. 

DURING my summer visit in Chicago I had a 
chance to notice in how many pretty ways a house 
may be daintily decorated with tissue paper. These 
days, everything is trimmed with this material. The 
drapery of the piano cover is caught up by morning- 
glories which are trailed down the folds of the goods. 
A bunch of chrysanthemums, carnations, poppies, 
roses, or any other bright flower, may be fastened to 
the top of an easel or picture. 



Another very unique idea in decoration is the way 
in which flowers are substituted for the heavy por- 
tierres used between double doors. This, however, is 
suitable only for summer. It gives the light, airy, 
cool effect which is so pleasant in warm weather. 
Dark red carnations are most frequently used. They 
are made with limber rope stems, no wire being used. 
Fastened at the top of the door, they are allowed to 
hang at different lengths, the shortest stems of course 
in the center of the doorway and the longest at the 
sides. They should be arranged so the flowers may 
be seen to the top. It has almost the effect of the 
Japanese portierres without the expense. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of lamp shades may be made with little 
trouble and cost. They look pretty on an electric 
light, and have a softening effect. A pretty light 
pink throws a reddish glow over the room; a dark red 
looks exceedingly pretty, but darkens the room a lit- 
tle too much. These shades may be trimmed with 
pretty flowers, butterflies, or ribbons. 

For an electric light, any girl could make the wire 
frame herself. Either the crepe paper can be used 
or the plain paper may be crinkled by simply twisting 
and drawing through the hands several times. Then 
flowers are twined around the top and allowed to fall 
below the shade quite a distance, the stems following 
the folds of the shade. 

In many homes, great jars of home-made roses may 
be seen. They look so natural that many people are 
tempted to smell of then., — then how nice it is to find 
them perfumed. 

Glove boxes, handkerchief boxes, cuff boxes, bon- 
bonnieres, photo cases, etc., may all be made of tis- 
sue paper,and if tried will be found a very neat, pret- 
ty, inexpensive way of decorating. 



HISTORICAL NOVELS. 



BY PROF. FRANCIS 1H. WHITK. 



THE writer acknowledges a high regard for a first- 
class novel — a novel strong in plot, interesting in 
style, accurate. in description; a novel that holds the 
mirror up to nature and society and reflects them 
without distortion. Right here, lest he be misunder- 
stood, it should be said that not every novel claim- 
ing to be realistic deserves that name. Indeed, some 
of the most pretentious in this respect, some that pride 
themselves most on their realism because forsooth 
they drag the reader through the filth, are least true 
to nature. Isolation is often exaggeration. To sep- 
arate evil from its immediate consequences, to dwell 
only on certain traits of character and these only as 
they are exhibited under abnormal conditions, to 
leave out of the picture the good, the beautiful, and 
the true, is like picturing a hospital ward or a dissect- 
ing room and labeling it "Life." 

The novel has an office and an important one in 
revealing society to itself, in introducing parts of the 
social organism to other portions, in making a sec- 
tion, as it were, of social phenomena and placing it 
under a microscope for investigation. By some 
novelists this task has been well. performed. How- 
ells, for instance, has been quite successful in de- 
picting certain phases of our complex society, and, it 
is said, intends writing "clear around the circle," 
thus revealing in turn all the important aspects of 
modern life. 

Other novelists have selected special periods of the 
past, madeacareful'study of the times, and by the aid 
of a vivid imagination havebrought the old world to 
life again. You follow the people to their daily work, 
enter their homes without permission, and observe 
their family life; the chief events of the times occur, 
and, as you read, the present life slips away, the old 
environment closes around — you are a prisoner of the 
past. It is a delightful thralldom. however, for you 
feel yourself in the times and yet not of them; a cap- 
tive, and yet at any moment able to make your escape. 

One is apt to think of historical novels as diluted 
history, yet some of them are truer than the standard 
histories— truer in that they convey an impression of 
life, of the whole, details and all, that a mere accum- 
ulation of important facts, stated as they too often are 
in a turgid aid spiritless way, never gives. The chief 
value of a good historical novel arises from its power 
of creating around you the atmosphere of the tines 
and in you that subtle times-spirit so essential to the 
understanding of the period. 

But a novel should not be relied on for a philosophy 
of history, of cause and effect; it should be used as an 
aid to the imagination rather than the reason. To 
obtain the best results, the reader should supplement 
the novel with standard history. Mistakes in fact. 
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in emphasis, in proportion, are sure to occur in even 
the best works of fiction, but these can be corrected 
without much difficulty by a study of the authorities. 
A list of novels could be made that would picture 
civilization almost continuously to the present day. 
A large number of these, however, are not easily 
obtained, and so it seems hardly worth while to men- 
tion them in this article. A few interesting and 
helpful books are appended that will indicate what 
may be expected from this branch of literature. 

For the ancient times in Egypt and Persia respect- 
ively, read Eber's "Egyptian Princess" and Craw- 
ford's "Zoroaster." Kingsley's "Hypatia" gives a 
good idea of the life of the Alexandrian Greeks in the 
earlier part of the fifth century B. C. and Bulwer's 
"Pompeii" of Roman life in the first century. Scott's 
"Ivanhoe" helps us to understand the feudal ideas 
and customs of the middle ages in England. Wey- 
man's "House of the Wolf" leads us through the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, though we emerge with a 
sense of relief that those times are over; but Dickens* 
"Tale of Two Cities" plunges us again in even worse 
horrors, the French Revolution, and the conviction 
grows upon us that not only religious, but social and 
political differences, may cause men to forget their 
common brotherhood and take a fiendish delight in 
blood and slaughter. Thackeray's "Henry Esmond" 
pictures life during the reign of Queen Anne, and 
Cooper's "Spy" makes us appreciate the difficulties 
and dangers that were undergone by the patriots of 
the Revolution. Eliot's "Romola" describes Florence 
in the hfteenth century, and enlists our sympathy for 
that remarkable character Savanorola, whose life we 
follow with unabated interest to the end. 



social duties should not be neglected, but there will 
still remain a good deal of time in which to study the 
leading principles and become familiar with the most 
approved methods of practice which relate to farm 
affairs. 

As compared with those of a former generation, 
the farmers of today are "exalted to Heaven in point 
of privilege." They have helps of which their fathers 
never dreamed. Science, discovery, and invention 
have done wonderful things for them in the way of 
making their work pleasanter and its rewards more 
abundant. Experiment Stations maintained bv the 
Government are constantly and efficiently working 
in the interest of the farmer, several of the Agri- 
cultural Colleges have prepared courses of home read- 
ing and study which are extremely valuable to all 
who are unable to obtain a liberal education, and pa- 
pers devoted to agriculture furnish a means of im- 
provement which no farmer can afford to neglect. 
The careful study of the Farmer from now until the 
next busy season opens will prove a wonderful bene- 
fit to anyone who tills the ground. This, not only 
on account of what he will learn directly about the 
various phases of his business, but also because of 
the quickening of his intellectual powers which will 
result. No one can carefully read the Farmer and the 
leading agricultural books without having his intel- 
lectual powers strengthened and his ability for 
effective work increased. The reading farmers 
are the prosperous farmers, not merely or principally 
because they learn what has been done by other men, 
but very largely on account of the ability for success- 
ful management which has come to them through the 
mental developement and dicipline which their read- 
ing has given. 

We regard the multiplication of farm books and 
the rapidly increasing subscription lists of this 
and similar papers as among the most hopeful fea- 
tures of the agricultural situation. They are at once 
an indication of intellectual activity and a prophecy 
of solid and enduring success.— Practical Farmer. 



FARM NOTES FROfl VARIOUS SOURCES. 



Advice and Cheer for Farmer Boys. 

Now that farm work of the season is about con- 
cluded, the boys will have at least four months of 
leisure in which to store up useful knowledge or to 
waste-or perhaps worse than waste-jus* as they 
may elect. Which shall it be? It is rarely a young 
farmer can have a particle of excuse for not obtain- 
ing either a literary or a business education. Some 
of the Agricultural Colleges have thrown their doors 
open to those who wish to take a short or a long 
course, without money and without price. I have 
observed that those who take a short course are rare- 
ly sati-fied to rest there, but desire to-and do gen- 
erally—go up higher. Even a short course gives one 
an awakening that will urge him on all through life 
to bett.-r methods of farming. I have yet to see one 
who took either course at an agricultural school, and 
then return to the farm, who did not go right ahead 
in improved methods and take a leading position 
among the agriculturists of his locality. 

I have watched the career of a farmer's son from 
Ins early school day* to the present, when he is some 
over thirty. His father had a very small farm, but a 
very large family. The boy was determined to obtain 
a college education. He was never known to spend 
money needlessly or to waste time or anything 
else All the money he could get was expended tor 
Loks Eater he worked one summer for a wealthy 
man' who said he never knew the young man to 
slight a task, to be wasteful in any respect or to 
eouivocate a particle. A convenient school httted 
hhn for college, whither his father sent him, with the 
understanding that the expense, shouln be returned 
when the young man became able to do it. When he 
graduated his wealthy former employer urged htm 
to accept the loan of means "to make the tour of 
Europe jnst to polish off, you know." He took $800, 
wal abroad a year, brought $200 of it back and se- 
cured a position as college professor, has pa«i all his 
debts has a nice home of his own and several thous- 
and dollars in bank. These cases are cited to stimu- 
late other young farmers to go and do l.kcw.se. 
SI determination, strict honesty, and perseverance 
are required to succeed, provided there is no natal de- 
feet*? one's makeup.-Dr. Galen Wilson, in (Hew York 

Tribune. . 

The Prosperous Farmer a Reader. 
It is said that there was one: an auim ited discus- 
sion on the relative advantages of a liberal education 
and of the " short course" method, which was then 
coming into vogue, as a preparation for professional 
life Each party advanced strong arguments, but by 
the quotation of a remark which had been made by an 
old lumberman to the effect that it always paid him to 
trrind his ax before he began to chop, the day was car- 
ried in favor of the old system of thorough prepara 

tl0 The principle which the lumberman stated applies 
to all lines of human effort. If a ra in is to d ) really 
efficient and profitable work, he must make a suitable 
preparation for its performance. If He neglect» to 
do this he will find himself unable to surmount the ob- 
stacles which lie in his path. 

The long eveningsare now at hand, and they bring 
to the farmer magnificent opportunity to equip him- 
self for the work of the busy seasons to whici he 
looks forward. He will have no better time in which 
to grind his ax. It is true that there will be meetings 
of various kinds which he should attend, and that 



How a Mulch Acts. 



The value of a mulch is only partially appreciated 
by Americans, and there is a wide field for develop- 
ment in using mulches of all kinds. We obtain our 
ideas of mulches from the prairies and forests, where 
nature forms her own mulch. The decaying leaves 
and steins soon form a mass on the surface, which 
prevents the soil from losing much of its moisture. 
This leaf mold and accumulation of vegetable matter 
acts as a protecting covering for the soil, and it will 
be found around the tree in every forest, and around 
the roots of wild grasses on every meadow. In imi- 
tating nature, as she works in the field and forest, 
we adopted the artificial mulch around our fruit trees, 
and that it worked to their advantage. A mulch, be- 
sides retaining the moisture in the soil, also secures 
a more uniform temperature and adds considerable 
plant food for it. The nature of the mulch is an im- 
portant part of the work. Flat stones may be used 
around the trees, forming a permanent mulch, but 
their action is merely mechanical. It retains the. 
moisture and temperature of ths soil, but it adds 
nothing to it. Sawdust is but little better, but straw 
and new mown lawn grass form rich mulches that add 
plant food to the soil. .... m 
The exact change which takes place in the soil 
when a covering is placed over the surface is n >t 
generally understood. Some chemical change takes 
Place, and the soil is enriched for a time. In some 
of the gardens of France the benefit derived from 
shading a portion of the soil is understood and car- 
ried out successfully. Tiles cover the strawberry 
beds with holes made through them here and there 
for the vines to grow out of. Flower gardens are 
likewise covered with tiles or cement, leaving no 
part of the soil exposed except where the plants come 
through Expert horticultinists there find this meth- 
od of great advantage. In a less expensive way 
parchment paper can be used for covering the garden 
soil Brown paper dipped in sulphuric acid should 
be used for this purpose, «t is then made touj-h and 
waterproof. In times of drought this mulch acts 
splendidly. It retains the water, accelerates the 
growth of the plants, and keeps down the weeds. 
More experiments with mulches will in tune nrjke 
gardening much easier and more profitable. The 
parchment paper mulch, however, for small places is 
the simplest, cheapest,and most effectual that lias 
yet been experimented with.—/*. «■ Barrett w Nets Eng- 
land Farmer. 

How I Teach a Colt. 

When I wish to teach a colt to carry a saddle, I first 
put a blanket on him, folded to about saddle size, 
then a surcingle strapped loosely. At the next 
lesson I make the surcingle quite tight; at the third 
essou very tight. At the fourth lesson I t.e the colt 
to the hitching post, and put a boy on him He soon 
.rets accustomed to the weight and does not mind it; 
then I take the boy off, remove the blanket and put 
on the ^ddle; then put the boy in the saddle letting 
hi. ii sit there for fifteen minntes, but moving himself 
.bout and otherwise making himself conspicuous. 
Then 'out the saddle on the horse, put the boy on 
horseback, and lead the horse about fifteen minutes; 
then I gWe the lad the reins and let him gently exer- 
cise the horse for hal: an hour. 

After this course of training, any man or boy can 
ride th- colt, provided he has sense enough to man- 
age him kindly.-Dumb Animals. 



Farmers who believe that farming does not pay 
should ask themselves if they are using the best kind 
of stock and if their implements are of the most im- 
proved labor-saving makes; also, if they allow their 
manure to go to waste and if weeds are allowed to rob 
the soil and plants. Farming, like any other business, 
pays in proportion to the skill bestowed in the man- 
agement. 

At the end of the year each farmer should survey 
his work and compare his expenses with his receipts. 
Credit that which was purchased for the family, and 
also the proportion of product of the farm that was 
consumed, as well as estimating the value of the ma- 
nure and increase of stock. The result may show 
that the farmer has made a fair profit. Keep accounts 
next season, and learn what has been done. 

Some farmers' wives are almost slaves, overworked 
women, to whom life does not bring the brightness 
it should or might. Many a farmer has died and left 
property— quite a large amount of it— that was a 
curse to his children. That would have been an un- 
told blessing if half of it had been spent as they went 
along from year to year in giving wife and family 
more comforts and pleasures and less burdens. — T. 
*B. Terry. 

I want to say a word for the encouragement of far- 
mers. If there is one class of men that is on the safe 
side, that is surer of a comfortable living than anoth- 
er, that class is the farming class. The farmer has 
an assistant that no other man has. Nature is work- 
ing with him and for him every day. It is true he 
meets with difficulties all along the line of life, but 
somehow or other he gets over them and moves up- 
ward. He may be discouraged at times, but not dis- 
heartened.—/?. W. Murcb. 

The Belknap County (N. H.) Grange has been dis- 
cussing "Leaks on the Farm." Condensed from the. 
report of the (Mirror and Farmer, they are: "Lack of 
method in farming, and hesitation in stepping out of 
ruts into new paths. Our manufacturers are forced 
to adopt new methods, and we must be ready to adopt 
the new. Our greatest leak in this State is the boys 
and girls from the farm. We have said too much 
about the farm not paying, and have had too little of 
social lite. The hard times have scarcely touched 
farmers, while business men have never suffered 
more." • 

Prompt improvement is the watchword for horse- 
breeders to be able to supply the great and increasing 
demand for heavy draught horses. So many breeders 
lost their courage and quit breeding, or bred to cheap, 
small siies, that the supply of good heavy horses is 
about exhausted, while the general improvement in 
business has increased the demand, and Eastern buy- 
ers already find it difficult to pick up a carload of big 
draughters, even in the hest draught-horse counties. 
Our readers should promptly prepare to supply this 
demand by securing the best draught mares, and see 
that good, heavy draught stallions are available for 
breeding next spring. Good mares are scarce and 
good stallions are scarcer, but some can yet be had if 
you pay price enough for them.— Western Agriculturist. 

The idlers in the great cities to-day are not the 
same stuff that developed the pioneers yesterday. 
They are ouilt of altogether different material. They 
have neither the native intelligence, the courage, nor 
ambition necessary to succeed in new undertakings. 
Very few of them" would know what to do with an 
acre of land after they came into possession, unless 
it was to sell it and live upon the proceeds until they 
were gone. If they had known; if they had been com- 
petent to wrest a' living from the soil, they would 
not now be starving in the cities while waiting for 
some kind of employment, no matter how menial, to 
be offered them.— Loltn&n's Rural World. 



Just stop a minute and see if you can tell what you 
are worth in dollars and cents. Dollars to cents that 
not one farmer in ten cares to do it. Well, then, won't 
you go to work and make an invoice of your property 
as a merchant does? Put it down in a handy little 
blank book. Farm so much; horses, cattle, and other 
stock each so much; implements, grain, hay and 
other stores at their actual value, and add it all up. 
This will give a total value of your assets. Then in 
the same book put down your different debts, includ- 
ing taxes, and sum them up and substract this amount 
from the other, and you will perhaps for the first time 
in your life know just how much you are worth. 
Keep this, and a year from now go through the same 
course and compare the balance then with the one 
now, and you can see if you have made or lost money 
during the year. Try it, and see where you are. 

There are farmers who will toil the whole season 
through, caring for their crops in the most intelli- 
gent manner, and the yields are evidence of the right 
kind of farming, yet when the crops are gathered 
they are stored away without proper care, ignoring 
rules and regulations strictly in order to properly 
save and put the crops away. This is certainly like 
the saying about the cow that gives a bucketful of 
good milk and then kicks it over. It is necessary 
that all crops be carefully harvested. The hay must 
be properly cured and should be put away undercover 
or if stacked should be done by an expert. There 
are tons of hay lost every year on many farms from 
poor stacking— in fact enough in many instances in 
one season to pay more than the cost of making hay 
barracks that would provide ample room for the en- 
tire crop of hay raised on the farm. The corn crib 
is situated so that it is exposed to the elements, the 
rains beat in and bushels of corn mold and sprout. 
Perhaps a couple more boards added to the eaves of 
the roof would stop this loss— but they don't get 
added, and the same old story goes on from year +o 
year. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term-September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term-January 8th to March 29tb. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 
1895-%. 
Fall Term-September 12th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
.choc , district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
Siir^T W ' thOUt ^^ flr8toffe ^ ^ the State School 

I S ftratft ZT r a r ^ f **" A * ricU,tural College. Address 
m. u. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



OENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 

Mrs. Wilkin spent Friday at the College. 

sufrey': FailyCr ' S family Hde in a new cut-under 

iJtll a ", d MrS ' E - L- Brockway, of Manhattan, were 
in attendance upon chapel exercises yesterday. 

Mrs. G. F. Dewey and daughter lone Dewey-Earle 
M, were among visitor, at Chapel exercises , yester- 

C. B. Selby Fourth-year, on Saturday last made a 
flying trip to bis Oklahoma claim, returning on Mon- 

Prof. Will lectured before the Clay County Teach 
cation**" 1<m la8tevenin £ on "The End of Ed u- 

Mr. C P. Copeland. of Russell, stopped off Friday 
to visit his son in First-year classes" and spent the 
forenoon looking in upon College work. This bein7 
his first visit to the institution, he found much to in* 
terest hnn. " m 

Prof. Georgeson and Prof. Jones will represent the 
Co lege at a Farmers' Institute to be held at Leonard 
ville next Thursday and Friday. Prof. Hood and 
Mrs. Kedzie assist in an Institute at Norton ville on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the 11th and 12th 



western third of the State to make an auxiliary branch 
of the College for experimental work in that region 
of positive value to the people. Whatever the Repre- 
sentatives of Kansas in Congress can do for the bene- 
fit of the western part of the State, and whatever the 
Mate Legislature can do, will nodoubt be dune The 
utilization of the Ft. Hays reservation for agricult- 
ural purposes is of the earliest and best objects that 
the delegation can work for. — Topeka Capital. 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

C. C. Smith, '94, teaching in Waubaunsee County 
was a visitor yesterday. 

Edith McDowell, '93, found time to spend a few I 
hours at College yesterday. 

Fannie J. Cress, '94, is taking a course of normal 
training in the Steubenvilie (O.) schools. 

V. Y' S - Arbuthnot, '91, of Belleville, stopped over at 
College Thursday on his return from the western 
part of the State. 

Mrs. Callie Conwell-Thoburn, '92, of Peabodv 
rounded out a week's visit at home by spending 
Friday at the College. H g 

H. C. Cobb, Third-year 1891-2, is manager of his 
father s drug store at Muskogee, Ind. Ter., where he 
hnds his training in chemistry of much value. 

Mac F. Hulett, '93, and Miss Adelaide Sanford ,' 
were married November 29th, at Topeka. They will Mw ---- 
become, 117 Park Street, Lawrence, after Declm- 

C. H. Thompson, '93, instructor at Shaw School of 
Botany, St. Louis, is kept busy with his school studies 
and his studies in special work. He plans to spend 
the summer vacation with his parents in California. 

v^. A K, C o rl !L 01 ?' ' 87 ' TT assis tant in the Division of 
Zlf ifw P £- h °!° gy ' U - S - Apartment of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, writes of having just finished 

SadiC ^ C ? rmick ' Phoebe McCormick, Second- 
years in 1890-1, and their cousin Miss Allen of Law 
rence, Iowa, visited College friends on Friday The 
young ladies start soon on a six months' visit to 
Mexico and California. U to 



1895 in this section 



The outlook for a wheat crop in 
is discouraging. 

tTs ?' 3 8 SS ° TneTtY ^^ ^B 

month was 7680 miles *%£** the Wi " d f ° r the 
loritv of *te. m miles - Thls ff'ves a mean daily ve- 
locity of 256 miles, and a mean hourly velocitvnfin iw 

and again between 11 and 12 10 

ceding Sovembfrsr- 163 ^ * «**V"*>n with pre- 



18S8. 

18S9. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

186S 

1866.. 

1867.. 



.h?. Y » K 1 lp f' Re Presenlative of this county 
addressed the students Friday morning i„ chanel' 
He was accompanied by his son, Wm Knine Tr 
who holds a like position in Payne County, Oklahoma' 
Collie! ,S S,tUated thC 0kl * ho '»" AgriculS 

The students and visitors were entertained at the 
public hour yesterday by the members of the Sixth 
Division of the Third-year Class, who delivered deci- 
mations as follows: "Nature's Carnival," Bret Hull- 
"Our Spectacles," Joanna Freeman; "A Defense 
Against Tyranny,'; C. H. Hoop; "Discontent," Mary 
Painter; "Unpatriotic America," J. W HolHrwl- 
"The Two Ends of a Telescope," Myrtlf Hood' 
"Greenback Money," G. C. Hall; ■?&? s " 
Lynn Hartley; "Money in Politics," A. C Havens 
Emelie PfueUe and Gertrude Lyman, assist by 
Hilda Leicester, varied the program with a vocal 
duet. The Cadet Band furnished the openings* 
lection. ' s c 

t J^ f Se o 0r J" ld f AI1 ; Col ' e ^ e footb:i11 elevens met at 
the City Park yesterday afternoon in a spirited con- 
test witnessed by a goodly number of spectators 
The Seniors outclassed their opponents in weitrht 
at least, and bucked the center for gains varying 
from four to ten yards many times. In the first half 
the Sen.ors scored by a touchdown and a goal -and 
later ,n a "down," Will found the ball lying- un- 
noticed on the edge of a mass of legs and arms, and 
was immediately thereafter seen sprinting goalward 
Passing Otten by a close shave, he scored a touc£ 
down and Johnson kicked goal, tying the score 
In the second half, the Seniors varied their tactics bv 
several runs around the ends for slight gains finallv 
scoring a touchdown and Conrad kicked a goal In 
the "kick-off" following, Menke sent the ball down 

the win J within three yards of goal.but the undergrad- 
uates gradually lost the advantage thus gained and 
when tune was called the Seniors were only a few 
yards from the goal line. Score—Seniors 12- "All 
College, 6. Referee, Prof. Jones; Umpire, Breese 



H L. Pellet, '93, at home on the farm near Prairie 

Center in addition to his duties as agriculturist has 

btnlt three houses since leaving College. He hones 

to take up post-graduate work at the Collec-e X 

the Christmas holidays. Allege after 

The Topeka Capital of December 6th publishes the 
following interesting news concerning two graduates 
"The law firm of Call & Ingalls has dissolved ,^' 
Chas. J. Dobbs 1-90] and Geo ff E . Stoker '90^^ 
to the practice under the firm name of Doobs & 
Stoker Mr. Call goes to New York to locate and 
Ralph Ingalls intends to establish an office in Kansas 
City. The organization of the new firm has been un* 
der consideration for some time. Mr. Dobbs ha* 
been connected with the office for upwards of four 
years and is the legitimate successor in the change" 
Gto. E. stoker the junior member of the new firm is 
the son of G. C. Stoker of North Topeka. He was 
borr, and raised m Topeka. He graduated from The 
State Agricultural College at Manhattan, and then 
studied law at Harvard University. After graduat 
nig there he was located for some time with Dorn & 
Dom, attorneys in San Francisco, Cal " 






A Proposed "Branch" of the Agricultural College. 

A petition to the President of the United States is 
being circulated praying that he set apart the Fort 
Hays military reservation for the benefit of Kansas 
to be used as a western branch of the Agricultural 
College and a western branch of the State Normal 
School. Proper measures will be introduced into 
Congress and the Legislature, to complete the pro- 
gram as marked out on the petition.— Ellis Headlight. 
This excellent idea was proposed to Congress two 
years ago, and fell by the wayside. The idea is so 
reasonable, however, and so fitting to the Ft Hays 
reservation and the needs of western Kansas agricul- 
ture that, if all the members of Congress from Kan- 
sas will unite in pressing the matter in both Houses 
it should carry. Congress can afford to contribute 
this small favor to the farmers who have purchased 
government land, cultivated it, and endeavored to 
reclaim it from the wilderness. There is a sufficient 
difference in the climate, soil, and general conditions 
of the location of the Agricultural College and the 



The Weather For November, 1894. 

Temperature. -The mean temperature was 40 y->5 
which is 1.385^ above the normal. There have been 
twenty-two cooler, and thirteen warmer Novembers 
in the period covered by our record, the warmest be- 
ing in 1866 when the mean temperature was 45.65" 
and the coldest in 1880, when it was 31.09 . The maxi- 
mum temperature was 79", on thel2th;the minimum 
6 , on the 17th,— a monthly range of 73". The great- 
est daily range of the thermometer was 50° on the 
25th; the least, 10", on the 30th. The warmest day 
was the 15th, with a mean of 55"; the coldest, the 
16th, with a mean of 21.7SO. The mean temperature 
at 7 a. m. was 30.5 U ; at 2 v. m., 54.07°; at 9 P. M ., 39.57 >, 
The mean of the maximum thermometer was 57 1"- of 
the minimum, 27.06"; the mean of these two beinjr 
42.08 . K 

^: u "' et i r -~ Th J: " ,ean Pre^ure for the month was 
28.931 inches, which is .12 inch above normal. The 
maximum was 29.347 inches, at 7 a. m. on the 28th 
the minimum, 28.243 inches, at 2 p. m. on the 15th — 
I m0 ; 1 u th 1 1 Z r a "fe reof !• 104 inches. The mean at 7 a. m 

ZtL^u inches; at 2 '*■ M - 28 - 898 inch ^; at 9 ,.. M 

28.941 inches. ' 

Cloudiness.-- The per cent of cloudiness for the 
month was 31, vvh.ch is 8 per cent below the normal. 
Ihe per cent of cloudiness at 7 a. m. was 26.66; at f 
v. M., 40; at 9 .>. m., 26.67. One day-the 30th-was 
entirely cloudy, one-the 7th-was five-sixths cloudy 
three were two-thirds cloudy, four were one-half 
° v l ^ y ', S1 ^ were one-third cloudy, nine were one- 
sixth cloudy, and six were cloudless 

WnfalL- The total rainfall was .105 inch, which is 
1.215 inches below the normal. Rain fell in measur- 
i e .3 Ua , nt ! ties on but two dates, -the first, .08 inch 
and the 30th 025 inch. The total rainfall of the year 
up to December 1 is 20.51 inches. This is 8.63 inches 
below the normal of our record. Wheat is beginning 
to show the effects of the dry weather, and is at this 
itical condition. The ground is very dry, 

season not good. 
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BREESE, Observer. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 

Smith, W. H. P tnpps, Ethel Pane.,. 

vu* t November 30th. 

The Ionians were called to order by President 
Thompson Gertie Rhodes gave the opening song 
and Gertie Stump led the Society in prayer. *" A f"?r 
the roll call we passed at once to the order or new 
business and discussed the advisability of charging 
an admission fee at the annuals. Returned to^thf 
program, which was opened with an original story by 
Gertie Lyman This was followed by a vocal loll by 
a grammar school girl, Gertie Eakin. Next on the 
Program was a parliamentary quiz by Nellie Burt- 
ner. Ihe discussion on the question, "Which is of 
the most practical benefit to a woman, a Scientific 
nffir V- ter t ry ™ EdUCati ° n? " was supported o„ Se 
affirmative by Maggie Carleton, and on the negative 
by Ellen Norton. A vocal solo by Gertie Lyman 
closed the program. During the session the room 
became so dark that the lights were turned oT 
After the usual routine of report of committees 
business and roll call with quotations the Society 
adjourned. E E N 



and the chances for rain at this 



o.j . Decenber 1st. 

Saturday evening the Websters produced one of 
the best programs of the term.and their parliamentary 
work was ot an unusually good quality. E. H Webster 

u d S 1 ** ^ dety '" Prayen The deba *e was wen 
handled, the arguments brought forward were thor- 
oughly substantiated. Question, "Resolved that our 
penal laws should be more stringent." The affirmative 
was upheld by J. B. Harman and W. H. Steuar t who 

W °no ih qt n S v 0n r fr ? m the Qe » a «ve, F. R. Jolly atl d 
S. Dolby; G. F. Lechner next gave a cornet solo A 
declamation by C. H. Lehumkuhl was well committed 
and of interest to all. E. C. Lawry in his esJ.„ VT 
"College Interests" showed ,^Xi ' „ Zy^ Z 
credit to himself and the Society. The next n ,„hlr 
waS T a forcibly delivered oration on "Tariff Reform" 
by L. W. Hayes, which was followed by a vocal duet 
E. B Patten and H. A. French, that spoke ? well "for 
their ability. W. B. Chase closed the literary P r£ 
gram with a discussion on the then undecided is^ue 
regarding the charging of an admission fee to the 
annuals. A great deal of interest was shown.and \gen- 
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eral discussion on the same subject followed. The 
work of the new members is exceptionally good, and 
shows strong interest in Society duties. Under busi- 
ness the Society engaged in some knotty parliament- 
ary problems which were brought up while consider- 
ing an amendment to the constitution. Several com- 
mittee reports were neard and the committees dis- 
charged. Adjournment 10:20. A. G. B. 



December 1st. 
Roll call showed a goodly number of Hamiltons in 
their seats ready for another lively session. C. E. 
Pincomb led the Society in devotion. The program 
began with a declamation rendered in a very able 
manner by Leslie Fitz. H. E. Smith read an essay 
on "A Reckless Bicycle Ride," in which was a lesson 
for inexperienced riders. The declamation by Stan- 
ley Robbins was instructive and thoughtful, embody- 
ing good counsel in behalf of mental culture. W. I. 
Joss's oration, entitled "Worry and Its Effects," 
offered good food for thought and meditation. Time 
having passed swiftly, and the program being con- 
tinually interrupted by promising and anticipating 
parliamentarians, the Society took a short recess. 
The Hamilton news agent, C. Snyder, re-opened the 
program, giving a limited report of the social, politi- 
cal, and commercial events of the week. An inter- 
esting select reading was given by H. L. Thomas. 
Next the "Hamp" songsters arranged themselves 
about the piano, and soon the air was resonant with 
the melodious strains of music. Being heartily en- 
cored, they responded with a similar selection. The 
bi-monthly Recorder was presented by its editor, C. 
E. Pincomb, having for its motto "He who seeks to 
brag of his own gain shall surely fall." The con- 
tents were thoughtful throughout, being enlivened 
by bits of humor and satire. Under discussion, E. E. 
Smith traced the development of the timepiece from 
its most primitive form up to its present improved 
condition . An interesting business session followed, 
which was only adjourned by the assistance of the 

iricandescents. E. C. J. 

November 30th. 

When President Phipps called the Alpha Beta So- 
' ciety to order, almost every chair in the house was 
filled. A large number of old members were present. 
Music, organ and cornet, Miss Gilkerson and Mr. 
Rambo. El vat Palmer led in prayer. W. S. Morgan 
read a story of Thanksgiving from the turkey's stand- 
point. George Pryhofer showed the Society what 
kind of company he keeps in a very amusing imper- 
sonation. The debate was on the question, "Resolv- 
ed, That the Faculty have a right to prohibit foot- 
ball at the Kansas State Agricultural College." The 
affirmative was sustained by J. J. Fryhofer and A. C. 
Peck. They held the Faculty to have a right to prohibit 
foot ball, as a means of sustaining the high reputa- 
tion of the College and for general good of students. 
This they sustained by showing how football is detri- 
mental to our welfare. The negative was upheld by 
M. A. Limbocker and Josephine Finley. They show- 
ed up the bright side of football, how it develops the 
physical man and strengthens the spirit of competition 
so necessary to success; how football players usually 
stand high in classes, and concluded the Faculty 
in such case had no right to stop it, especially out of 
school hours and off the College premises. The 
judges. Jennie Smith. Peipha Hoop, and Nellie Mc- 
Donald, decided two to one for the affirmative. Trio, 
Miss Gilkerson, May Willard, and Kittie Smith. A. 
H. Morgan presented the Gleaner. After recess, the 
Society listened to an organ solo by Mis- Gilkerson. 
After the usual business session, the Society 
adjourned. J. R. S. N. 

Be Content at Home. 

A great many girls from the country find their 
way into the cities. How to account for it is not 
clear, but there seems to be something in our make- 
up which creates a desire for some sort of a change. 
We are never quite satisfied with existing circum- 
stances. Instead of comparing our condition with 
those who are not so far off, we are continually look- 
ing upon those whom we think are more highly 
favored than we are, and so we become dissatisfied. 

The temptations which the boy comes in contact 
with when he goes out into the world to seek his 
fortune are so great that probably not over five out 
every hundred live up to their home training. The 
temptations which come to a young woman are 
greater, but she has not the independence, and is 
therefore made helpless to fight against them. If 
our girls only know that leaving a home with sweet 
associations and the comforts of life, they would 
probably in ninety-five cases out of a hundred only 
meet with every discouragement and temptation, 
there would be more contentment around the fire- 
side. All is not gold that shines on the outside. 
There is deeper and purer happiness often in the 
humble home than can be found in the showy resi- 
dence of the millionaire. Better hearts, and happier 
ones, too, beat beneath plain calico or gingham 
than under the fancy silk corsage of many women 
of wealth. 

To be content to live day by day, doing the very 
best according to our ability, always aiming, of 
course, at the higher ideals of life, is worth more 
than the accumulation of any amount of money, or 
the winning of fame. Farm and Fireside. 



Short Lecture Course for farmers. 

Begi unlng »ii the tirst Tuesday of February each winter, a two- 
weeks course of loclures is given <ui agriculture and related arts 
and sciences. This is provided for m. : e f:u:..cis and others who 
cannot take up the fuller work of il.e regular College classes. 
Members of the Faculty are assisted in delivering those lectures 
by prominent farmers, stock raisers, a. id fr.il growers of the 
State; and full discussions of the topics presented briny out the 
varied experiences of those attend. lift This course, during the 
winter of 1893, was attended by about 40 farmers. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

BV PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

The State Normal Quarterly has become a monthly. 

The Musgrave Business College at Manhattan is 
no more. 

The attendance at the State Normal School is run- 
ning about 125 ahead of last year at the same time. 

Judge Emery will deliver a course of lectures on 
irrigation at the State University sometime this 
winter. 

The Students' Journal of the State University has 
a new engraved head. It looks like an octupus with 
the jim-jams. 

The Kansas Supreme Court has appointed James E. 
King of Topeka, to be State Librarian, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of H. J. Dennis. 

Miss Mattie Hussey, a Lyndon school teacher, at- 
tempted to whip a 14-year-old boy named Ellis Black, 
and was stabbed four times in the right arm. 

The Board of Education of Fort Scott has elected 
Mr. D. M. Bowen, the principal of the city high 
school, superintendent of the city schools in place of 
Mr. Guy. P. Benton, who has been made Assistant 
in the State Superintendent's office. 

Suit has been brought against the Board of Edu- 
cation of Emporia and a temporary injunction grant- 
ed by the Judge in chambers restraining the Board 
from carrying out a resolution which declared a va- 
cation Thursday and Friday and allowed the teach- 
ers pay for those dates. There are forty teachers, 
and the wages for those two days amount to about 
$250. The suit is brought as a test case and will 
probably be carried to the Supreme Court. 

The North Central Kansas Teachers' Association 
closed a three days' session at noon last Saturday. 
About 400 enrolled. J. W. Hullinger, Junction City, 
was elected President; J. H. Nieley, Abilene, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Carson, Clay Center, Secretary; A. 
Henry, Minneapolis, Treasurer. Addresses by Pres- 
ident Fairchild, President Taylor, and John Mc- 
Donald were leading features. The Association 
adopted resolutions favoring electing a superinten- 
dent at the July meeting and giving the country 
teachers a place on State Board of Education. Next 
year's session will be held at Beloit. 

President A. R. Taylor, of the State Normal 
School, has written a little book on "Civil Govern- 
ment of Kansas." It embraces a synopsis of the 
constitution of the State, the election laws, the 
dutks of State and county officers, and many other 
matters important to the student and to young per- 
sons seeking a knowledge of the machinery and 
working of our State and county governments in 
all departments. To politicians, and persons of 
every calling, it is valuable for reference, and no 
doubt the demand for the work will soon exceed the 
supply. It is published by Heath & Co., Boston. 



A Plea for Fancy Farming. 

F. L. Hooper, of Baltimore County, Md., makes a 
plea for fancy farming in the Farmers' Review. The 
Agricultural Experiment Stations of the country are 
doing the identical work Mr. Hooper would have the 
"fancy farmer" undertake; and failures and mistakes 
are as readily given place in their bulletins as are 
successes. Mr. Hooper says: - 

"It is not difficult for a man to raise good crops if 
he has got money enough. A rich man can walk 
out of the city and in one year put ten thousand dol- 
lars' worth of expense upon a poor farm. He ean 
make a soil if he has money enough. But wheat that 
sells for $1 a bushel will cost at least $3; and corn for 
50 cents will have cost $2. It is not hard to get good 
crops if profit is of no account. A rich man plays 
with a farm as children do with dolls, dressing up to 
suit his fancy, and quite indifferent as to expense or 
profit. It is his fancy and not his pocket that he 
farms for. Such men are not useless. They employ 
many hands. They try a great many experiments 
which working farmers cannot afford to try. They 
show what can be done. And American farmers, al- 
though they will not imitate, will do better than that 
—they will take hints in this thing and that, and by 
gradual improvement they will raise their own style of 
farming many degrees. Every township ought to 
have one gentleman farmer who aims to show what 
soil can be made to do. In his case it may not be re- 
munerative. His very mistakes will be useful A 
mistake is often (though rarely reported) more in- 
structive than a success. But it is not every farmer 
who can afford so dear a school master. This class 
of fancy farmers have done a wonderful good to the 
agricultural class in one particular respect, that is, 
in the distribution of improved live stock. Perhaps 
in thousands or places in our country, improved 
breeds of horses, cows, sheep, swine, and poultry 
have been introduced through the generous or lavish 
expenditure of money in the purchase of the best 
breeding stock by the so-called fancy farmers, and 
by this means they have been, in the course of time, 
distributed in the immediate neighborhood, and to 
this day are bearing fruit that is beyond estimate, 
in the good they have bestowed upon the country at 
large." 

The experiment stations have done more than all 
thingsuelse to furnish a trustworthy standard of 
value for all milk, by demonstrating that all milk is 
valuable for drinking, for creaming, for butter-mak- 
ing, and for cheese-making, in proportion to the per 
cent of butter fat that it contains.— Jersey "Bulletin. 
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EYE NOSE 
EAR THROAT 

Refractive Errors Corrected by Glasses made 
to order for the individual case. Persons 
desiring to remain in the Infirmary will find com- 
plete facilities for the treatment of their case and 
every care taken for their comfort and cure. 

SOLON D. ROSS, H. D. 

5*3, 525. 527 Poyntz Ave. 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



pOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 
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E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
1 School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books oftem 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store 1m 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, in-rite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
ii a Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDEN,"lhe Jeweler," Established in 1867. 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



DRUGS. 



WC. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Article! 
• and Fancy Goods. The patronage of sluJeuls is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORI) sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
« prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist, 
for painless extracting. 



The famed Odontunder used 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to eta- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors eaat of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a ape 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sbcp, 
South Second Street. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoos, Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladles* 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer) u ire la 
connection. 

EB. PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Sti. • 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery. Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge. 
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KANSAS STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
by prop. s. c. mason. 

THE twenty eighth annual meeting of the Kansas 
State Horticultural Society was held in Fort Scott 
December 11th, 12th, and 13th. The attendance was 
not so large as usual on these occasions, doubdess in 
part on account of the distance of this city from many 
of the members; but to those who attended the papers 
and discussions were of such interest and value as to 
leave no question as to the profitableness of the trip. 

The meeting will mark an era in the history of the 
Society in the retirement from office of the Secretary, 
George C. Brackett. The Society was incorporated in 
1869, and Mr. Brackett has held the office of Secretary 
since that time. Of the influence of this Society up- 
on the horticultural interests of the young and rapid- 
ly developing State, too much cannot be said. The ad- 
mirable and discriminating work of the Secretary in 
gathering and distributing information, in organizing 
the force of correspondents and in editing the reports 
has been the vitalizing force of all this usefulness. 
The very excellent series of annual and biennial 
reports has given both the Society and its Secretary a 
high standing throughout the horticultural world. 
It was with deep regret that the many friends and 
admirers of Mr. Brackett learned that failing health 
admonished him to ask release from the trying duties 
of the office, that he might try the effect of the mild- 
er climate of California. 

The President, Judge L. Houk of Hutchinson, and 
the Vice-president, Hon. Martin Allen of Hayes City, 
who have held these offices so creditably during the 
past eight years, asked that their duties might be 
handed on to others, leaving only the Treasurer, 
Major F. Holsinger, of the old management. In the 
choice of a new President, the thoughts of the mem- 
bers at once turned to Judge Wellhouse, whose success 
in apple growing has been published as far as apples 
are eaten. No one could have been chosen equally 
well fitted to lead the Society into still broader fields 
of usefulness. J. W. Robison of Butler county will 
ably represent the interests of that portion of the 
State in the office of Vice President.. 

When the selection of a Secretary came up, candi- 
dates were numerous, this being the only salaried 
office in the Society. 

It was just here that the members felt that a most 
careful selection must be made. The choice was 
happily made of Senator Edwin Taylor of Edwards- 
ville, the "Potato King" of Kansas, as he is some- 
times called. 

Senator Taylor was prevented from being pres- 
ent at the meeting, was not a candidate, and did 
not know that his friends would present his name, 
but the feeling prevailed that there was no one in 
the Society so well fitted to take up the work laid 
down by Mr. Brackett. Mr. Taylor's splendid busi- 
ness qualifications, scholarly attainments, and love of 
horticultural pursuits all point him out as the man 
to maintain the high standard of excellence already 
attained and to push the work with vigor along all 
lines. 

A resolution was passed removing the Society office 
from Lawrence toTopeka, and a committee appointed 
to secure quarters for it in the State House. 

Since the organization of the State Horticultural 
Society the fruit-growing interests of Kansas have 
spread from a few countries along the eastern border 
to the Colorado line. Irrigation has come to be a 
prominent factor in fruit and vegetable growing, and 
some of the finest apples shown at the late meeting 
were raised by irrigation in Kearney County, while 
at the Garden City fair last autumn, the display of 
apples, in beauty and perfection of specimens, would 
have challenged the eastern counties to do their best. 

The legislative appropriations for the expenses of 
this Society during the past few years have been 
wholly inadequate to the demands upon them by the 
great growth of horticultural interests. The editions 
of the Biennial Reports, which are not surpassed in 
value by any in the United States, have been so 
meagre as to scarci ly afford one copy to a township. 
Instead of this they should be in the hands of every 
reading horticulturist and farmer in the State, with 
ample surplus for exchange with kindred societies 
and libraries throughout the world. With the ad- 
vent of irrigation in our State, farming will assume 
a more intensive character, and much of it will be of 
the nature of gardening, as in the older and more 
thickly populated portions of the country. The gar- 
dening and fruit-growing possibilities in Kansas by 
means of pump irrigation have as yet only been 



hinted at. What better investment of public mon- 
ey could be made than to provide the Secretary of 
the State Horticultural Society with ample means for 
studying the needs of the whole St ite and for the 
publication of an edition of the next Biennial Report 
sufficient for the demand that is sure to be made for it? 
The publication of quarterly reports and timely bul- 
letins should also be made possible. 

It is to be hoped that every one interested in the 
progress of horticulture in our State will use his in- 
fluence, by writing to or visiting his representative 
in Topeka, to give to this grand old Society t he 
financial support which it can so profitably use. 



THE HARRIS SPARROW. 

BY PROF. n. E. LANTZ. 

NEARLY every season, sometime during October 
or November there conies a period of warm, 
dry weather lasting from ten days to two weeks. It 
seems to be a period of rest in bird migration. Near- 
ly all the summer residents have gone south; and the 
early stream of migrants from the north has passed 
by. The hardier birds which stay with us only dur- 
ing the winter months have not yet arrived from the 
north. This period is especially marked by the ap- 
parent absence from our woods and fields of nearly 
all bird life. Even our resident birds seem to be hid- 
den away from their usual haunts and are silent. 
The early morning is sometimes enlivened by a few 
notes from the meadow lark or the call of the yel- 
low-shafted flicker. 

But should the wind change into the north and a 
cold, frosty night occur, or a cold rain set in, there is 
an immediate change in the bird life around us. The 
resident birds appear only in sheltered places, but 
they are no longer silent, but greet us with their 
familiar call notes. Then, also, the tide of migra- 
tion starts anew. Overhead the notes of geese and 
other water fowl going south are heard. The mi- 
grating sparrows now appear in numbers; and al- 
most the first of these to greet us with its familiar 
notes is the Harris sparrow, Zonotricbia querula (Nutt.) 
This bird is a little larger than Lhe English sparrow 
and very similar to it in coloring. The adult male is 
distinguished by a very distinct black nead and 
throat marking. The bird has a note much more 
sharp and distinct than that of the English sparrow 
and a long-drawn-out, querulous song that is quite 
peculiar. But this song is not common at the time 
of autumn migration. His sharp call notes uttered 
in quick succession are, however, always character- 
istic. 

A common haunt of this sparrow is the hedgerows 
along our waysides. Here he is always to be found 
in the fall and spring in flocks, and it is only in se- 
vere weather that he seems to be driven into our deeper 
wooes and thickets. A long-continued period of 
severe weather will drive them into Southern Kansas 
or the country between Kansas and Northern Texas. 
But with the reappearance of favorable weather, the 
Harris finch returns. As the days lengthen in Feb- 
ruary and March, he adds his querulous song to the 
notes which characterize his winter retreat. His 
call note becomes louder and ist>given with more vigor 
than in winter; so that a floclt^of them in a hedge 
adds much to the liveliness of a spring morning in 
Kansas. He remains with us in abundance until 
early in May, and I have records of seeing a small 
flock as late as May 14th, and a single individual, a 
male, on May 27th. ',., 

As this bird is absent from us only for about five 
months in summer, and its summer range is entirely 
unknown, it becomes an object of additional interest 
to the student of bird life. Its nesting habits are en- 
tirely unknown, and no well-authenticated specimen 
of its eggs are to be found in any museum. It has 
been supposed by most writers on ornithology that it 
breeds in the far north even within the Arctic circle; 
but the leisurely manner of its migration and its 
short period of absence, seem to render the supposi- 
tion improbable. It is much more likely that it 
breeds in a limited range not far from the northern 
boundary of the United States, or possibly within our 
boundaries in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 
On the whole, it seems strange that a bird so 
numerous, so large in size, and of such noisy song, 
should have been so long overlooked in its summer 
home. 

The food of the Harris sparrow, like that of all our 
Fringilladae, consists largely of grass and weed 
seeds. In the nesting period it is undoubtedly in- 
sectivorous. 
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Repairing on the Farm. 

The farmer who has paid little attention to making 
repairs of machinery, implements, and tools on the 
farm would be astonished did he keep an account of 
what such things cost him in a year. Not only should 
the actual money paid out for the repairs be alone 
considered, but the terrible loss of time going to 
town and back and waiting for repairs to be made. 
The following graduating essay, "Repairing on the 
Farm," by O. O. Enestvordt, of the Minnesota 
School of Agriculture, is full of practical information 

and suggestions: — 

"That the farmer must be something of a 'jack-at 
all-trades' is generally admitted. The fact that the 
farmer must be a jack-at-all-trades does not, how- 
ever, imply that he should also be "master of none.' 
He should be able to plan his buildings and to master 
all of the difficulties and emergencies which arise in 
his own work or in supervising and directing his 
workman. 

"A farm, like a plant or an animal, if left to take 
care of itself, tends to degenerate into a 'scrub.' The 
farm requires buildings, machinery, fences, and 
gates, which, like all other earthly things.suffer from 
the wear and tear of time or use, and have to be re- 
paired, 'retnodled or replaced. The dilapidated and 
unattractive appearance of many farms is due main- 
ly to a neglect of the important work of repair. As 
a rule the farmer who owns such a farm does not re- 
gard it as the brightest spot on earth, and his chil- 
dren will take the earliest opportunity of leaving it. 

"A representative of this class of farmers may be 
seen on the road with an outfit consisting of a span 
of poor, dispirited horses, harness held together by 
sundry pieces of binding twine and wire, and a wag- 
on with tires so loose that the proprietor, seated on a 
board or scantling thrown across the top of the box, 
has to hold a stone in his hand to pound the felloes to 
prevent the tires from falling off. The cleats under his 
wagon-box are held up by ropes tied over the side- 
boards, and half a dozen cull boards are thrown in 
the bottom to cover up the holes. No one would mis- 
take such a man for a progressive, contented, and 
well-to-do farmer. 'By their works ye shall know 
them.' Farm repairing is one of the most useful arts 
such a farmer could learn. 

"The wood-working or carpenter's tools, are the 
first in importance in farm repairing, since most of 
the farm buildings and machinery are constructed of 
wood. They should comprise one claw-hammer, one 
26-inch blade cross-cut saw, about nine teeth per inch, 
one carpenter's square, one hand ax, one jack plane, 
one smoothing plane, two or three chisels of different 
sizes, one bit brace, and half a dozen auger bits, from 
gimlet size to one inch, one or two saw files, and a 
well-mounted grindstone. If a rip-saw, a drawing 
knife, and a level can be added so much the better. 
The edge tools should be kept sharp by file and 
grindstone. This avoids needless waste of muscle 
and insures quality of work. 

"A place should be prepared in which to use and 
keep these tools. It may be a corner in the barn, 
lean-to on some other building, or a separate shop 
fitted up for that purpose, with a carpenter's bench 
and shelves for the tools. The tools should always 
be brought back to their place in the shop, no matter 
where they are used, even if inconvenient at the 
time to do so. Sticking to this rule will save many 
unnecessary steps and the use of strong expressions. 

"As for materials, let nails come first on the list- 
wire nails of all sizes. Wire nails will be tound bet- 
ter and cheaper for ordinary use than cut nails, and 
they will take the place of rivets and wood screws 
when these are lacking. Make a long box with seven 
or eight compartments and label them, shingle nails, 
6d, 8d, spikes, bolts, screws, wire staples. .. asten 
the box on the wall in the shop and keep each cell 
well supplied with what the label calls for. Hammer 
and nails are necessaries in repair work. A few 2x4 
scantlings and some common boards should be kept 
on hand. 

"Some y». 7-16, and ^-inch round bar iron and a 
few feet of Yz and ^-inch tool steel should also be 
kept on hand, if there are not enough rods, bolts and 
steel from old machinery. Such old machinery adds 
greatly to the materials in shop. It can all be util- 
ized to good account except, possibly, a few castings. 
One should make it a practice to pick up all odd bjlts 
and nuts found and throw them into the bolt box. 

"The same shop may be fitted up with both carpen- 
ter's and blacksmith's tools, and should not be far 
from the machine shed, nor yet near enough to any 
building to cause any danger from fire. 

"Willi a few simple tools like those mentioned, and 
a man who knows how to use them, there will be very 
few breakages or needs on the farm which cannot be 
successfully dealt with. I might cite many instances 
where tools have saved me time and money, but shall 
mention only one. 

"If a farmer is reasonably handy with tools, and 
especially if he live.-, far away from town, it will pay 
him to own a set of blacksmith's tools. The first in 
the line is a forge. A portable one at $10 or $12 will 
answer very well for all farm work, and has the ad- 
vantage over ordinary bellows of being proof against 
mice. The next is an anvil. A cast-iron one with 
vice and drilling attachment may be bought for $4or 
$3, but it is hardly worth buying, as it will not last 
long or be sufficiently heavy for ordinary use. A 
wrought-iron anvil and vise will cost about $15. Other 
tools needed are two hammers, one V/ 2 pounds and 
one 2 or 2 l / 2 pounds; one pair of plain tongs, one pair 
of bolt tongs, one hardie and stock and dies for cut- 
ting threaus on from quarter to three-quarter-inch 
bolts. A drill costing $2 or $4 will also be a valuable 
addition to the set. The other tools, such as extra | 
tongs, drills, punches, and chisels, may be made in 
the shop or bought, as one prefers. 

"We had a very rainy spell before harvest in the 



year 1887. And when it finally cleared up all the wheat 
was dead ripe. I had 130 acres to cut, with one 
binder, and had just fairly started when the casting 
which works the plunger bolt in the binder broke. 
The nearest town is nine miles away, and very likely 
the dealers did not have the extra casting on hand. 
I remembered my blacksmith tools. To drill two 
holes in each piece of the casting and to rivet on a 
wrought-iron patch took me about 40 minutes, and 
inside of an hour I was running again. The horses 
were rested and the casting proved to be just as good 
as new, having since served through six harvests. 

"There is still another kind of repair work that 
needs mention, and that is the mending of harnesses 
and other leather goods. Mending harnesses with 
waxed ends is too slow, although it is the best way, 
if one has the time. It can be more quickly done with 
a hand-rivet set, consisting of a hollow punch, a 
riveting punch and assorted lengths of rivets. 
Harnesses should be oiled at least once every year in 
order to wear well and be comfortable to the horse. 

"The farmer should protect his buildings and ma- 
chinery by keeping them well coated with paint. 
This will add greatly to both their durability and ap- 
pearance." 

Farm or City Life -Which? 

President Stickney, of the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway, in an address at Des Moines recently, 
discussed urban and rural life, and concluded the 
farmer could make his the most useful, the most inde- 
pendent, the most enjoyable life. 

He discussed the subject of farming, and maintain- 
ed that the great fault of western agriculture had 
been that the farmers endeavor to handle too much 
land; that they would be a great deal better off if they 
would sell half their land, pay off the mortgages, if 
any exist, or use the price of the land as additional 
capital, and to do better farming on smaller areas. 
He illustrated his propositions by the history of 
France, a country of small farms, which seems to be 
panic proof, even under invasion. He calls attention 
to the fact that the twenty-acre tilled farms of New 
England produce twenty dollars per acre against 
$9 per acre on the 87-acre farms of Iowa, and that if 
Iowa farms employed the same amount of labor and 
skill on their richer acres there would be a great deal 
more profit in the farming business. He then takes 
up the objections, "What is the use of producing 
more food products; the world has enough to eat, 
and if more is produced, will not eat it ?" He an- 
swers this, that the present apparent surplus is the 
result of a curtailed consumption rather than over- 
production; that those people who are living- on short 
rations are for that very reason poor customers of 
the farmer, and that if by some miracle a thousand 
dollars could be put into the pockets of the surplus 
army of men and women in one night, before sunset 
the nextday the warehouse of today wmld be empty. 

He then goes on to show that increased consump- 
tion will increase urban occupation, and in increasing- 
urban occupation will increase the demand for farm 
products. He then takes up the objections that are 
made to country life, its isolation, its lack of city 
schools and churches, and quotes from Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, President of the Massachussetts Institute 
of Technology: — 

"No other place is so favorable for the education of 
the young as the small sized farm. Here the child 
has a greater variety of object teaching than can pos- 
sibly occur in any other common form of home life. 
There is so much to see that instructs; crops grow, 
animals must be reared, so many natural laws and 
natural phenomena are related to the work and the 
business; the seasons have more significance than 
that of mere heat and cold, and the weather means 
more than merely pleasant skies or gloomy days. In 
no other vocation can the child be so trained to hab- 
its of industry without detriment to his health or in- 
telligence; no other is so well adapted to the sound 
education of intelligent and independent citizenship 
of the actually working population. The very large 
proportion of the men in this country, who have be- 
come eminent in the various walks of lif,\ who have 
originated on farms and received their early training 
there, is the natural result of the infliietic ! of this vo- 
cation on education and intellectual devel >pment." 

Upon which Mr. Stickney comments: "To the d >gs, 
then, with the sentimental n msense that the cram- 
ming processes of the city scho )ls and the advantages 
of city churches, which you seldom enter, are ill that 
makes life worth living, and that to remove to the 
country is to rob your children of these advantages. 
Let laboring men examine the p-'digree of the suc- 
cessful business man, the distinguished lawyer, the 
leading physician, the nost eloquent clergyman, and 
almost without exception they are country born, 
reared, and educated." 



Good farming brings into action a far higher and 
nobler impelling force than is engendered by the sor- 
did love of money getting. The first considt-ration in 
life is a home. This implies a family, which is the 
foundation of social stability, moral progress, and 
sound government. The sanctity of family ties give 
vigor to our ancestors, strength of character to their 
sons, and prosperity to our people. Nocalling in which 
men engage so fully conserves domestic life as that of 
agriculture. History sustains the asserti m that the 
noblest spirits of earth were nurtured in the sacred pre- 
cincts of happy homes. He who becomes a good far- 
mer enjoys a grander life, a higher citizenship, than he 
who makes farming merely a financial success. The 
grandest crop on our American farms is our boys and 
g-irls — God bless them! — Farm and Home. 



FARM NOTES FROrt VARIOUS SOURCES. 



Have a place for every tool. Mark over each hook 
in the harness cupboard, in good plain letters, which 
harness is to be hung on it. Mark off side and near 
side; by so doing even the new hired man will know 
where to find or put the harness without asking, and 
in the same manner mark every hook and peg in the 
toolroom. But do not stop here by knowing where 
things belong. Know things are where they belong, 
sensibly advises a writer in the Practical Farmer. 

The meetings of the various agricultural and hort- 
icultural associations to be held during the winter 
should be largely attended by progressive farmers. 
It is a mistake to suppose that these meetings interest 
only the officers and members of the association. 
They are held in the interest of farmers at large, and 
for the promotion of agriculture, and the conclusions 
which they reach on any subject can have little ef- 
fect until they are understood and endorsed by the 
farmers themselves. For this reason, farmers should 
take a very active interest in all such meetings, and 
attend whenever possible. — Live-Stock Indicator. 

As with all other work, it would pay to do a little 
thinking and planning over your door-yard. Care- 
fully map it out and carefully plant. A well-seeded 
lawn, with shrubs, roses, evergreen and shade trees, 
can be produced at a comparatively small cost, and 
will not require a great amount of work to keep in 
good shape. Plant some desirable shade trees around 
the house and lawn and add to the attractiveness of 
home surroundings. The lanes would also be all the 
better for a row of trees on each side. Every tree thus 
put out adds to the value of the estate. The trees may 
be just as well nut-bearing ones, «o that they in time 
will become a source of some revenue. 

In the question of road reform the matter of ex- 
pense is frequently brought up as an obstacle in the 
way of certain improvements, but it should be con- 
tinually reiterated that the heaviest tax of all which 
the farmers have to pay is the indirect tax occasioned 
by poor roads. The dollar or two frequently paid out 
for repairs, or the slow and unnoticeable depression of 
horses and vehicles, aggregate in the long run a very 
immense tax burden upon the community for poor 
roads. Here is double taxation with a vengeance, 
and unjust taxation at that, because the man who 
has paid ample taxes on his farm and buildings has 
to submit to another tax caused by the poor roads 
which his direct assessment has not prevented. — 
Our Grange Homes. 

When one gives the subject thought, it appears 
strange that so few readers have artificial ponds when 
so many have suitable places to build the ponds at 
small expense. Recently during a visit to the coun- 
try we saw where a never-failing spring had been 
utilized in this way, and the miniature lake was both 
useful and ornamental. The surplus water ran through 
a trough, erected for the stock, and with a great deal 
less attention than is required by a windmill, the 
trough was kept perfectly clean, always full and the 
water fresh. Although the grass had been pretty short 
during the .summer, the horses looked as if they had 
been living on luxuriant clover. The pond is well stock- 
ed with game fish, and each of the farmer's rising 
sons would about as leave dispense with the barn as 
to do away with the pond. — Lolman's 'T^ural World. 



Maxims by a Wise Farmer. 

Success worth having is success hard won. 

The irrigated farm is the farm of the future. 

The power to kick is in the heel, not in the head. 

It doesn't take a strong man to break his own 
pledges. 

The fruits of a successful life grow on the tree of 
economy. 

The lazy man wishes he had worked harder when 
harvest time comes. 

A "stiff upper lip" seldom belongs to a man who 
has a limber tongue. 

Early rising in the morning makes early retiring 
in the evening pleasant. 

The "sweet by and by" is not likely to come to those 
who are continually sour now. 

A tail with the dog off is usually worth a good deal 
more than a dog with a tail on. 

The breeding of your children is of more import- 
ance than the breed of your hogs. 

If some people kept their characters as clean as 
they do their hands, this wjrld would be better off. 

To hear some* men talk you would think that the 
surest way to get rich is to curse those that are rich. 

The farmer may have to let his cattle starve for 
want of grain, but the whiskey mill will keep going. 

Those who learn the lesson of practical economy 
during these depressing times will find in it ample 
compensation for all present loss. 

That man is not capable of caring for his own soul 
who is to j thoughtless to care for his horses. — Marion 
Rambo, in American Agriculturist. 

Short Lecture Course for Farmers. 

Etegii nlng-ou the first Tuesday of February each winter, a two- 
weeks course of lectures is given oil agriculture and related arts 
and sciences. This is provided for 1h<-;-.e far:::cis and others who 
can mil take up tlii: fuller work of the regular College classes. 
Members of the Faculty arc assisted in delivering 1 these lectures 
by prominent farmers, stock raisers, and fruit growers of the 
State; and full discussions of the topics presented bring out the 
varied experiences of those attending This course, during the 
■vinter of 1893, was attended by about 40 fanners. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-%. 
Fall Term— September.l2th to December 20st. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being flr9t offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
B. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



% 



ENTERTAINflENTS. 

The Alpha Beta Exhibition. 

At eight o'clock last evening- the Alpha Beta Or- 
chestra, in an opening- selection, greeted a crowded 
chapel who had K athered to witness the Thirteenth 
Annual Exhibition of the Society. The audience was 
not only large, but appreciative as well, listening 
with interest throughout. President Fairchild in- 
voked a blessing from Him who guides our growth. 

In behalf of the Society, President Phipps wel- 
comed the guests, and briefly reviewed the work and 
object of society annuals. He said: "We come before 
you with some of our best and strongest Society work. 
It represents the growth not only of our own Society, 
but also of the College of which it is a part. A notice- 
able feature on our program is the appearance of 
new names. This may at first give pangs of sorrow 
when we remember that those ot a year ago are no 
longer with us; but it is a pleasure to know that it 
represents the forward march of the School and the 
Society. We invite your judgment upon the work 
presented, be it censure or commendation. Our object 

is to live and grow." 

The President's address was followed by a mixed 
octette, "Away to the Woods," sung by Messrs. 
Clothier, Coffey, Smith, and Spaulding, and Misses 
Elva and Inez Palmer and Josephine and Adelaide 

Wilder. 

The address of the evening upon "The Unseen," 
was delivered by G. W. Fryhofer, who forcibly im- 
pressed the audience with the fact that "for material 
things eyes have we, but there's little that we see." 
The Society is to be complimented upon their choice 
of standard bearer, for Mr. Fryhofer, by his thought 
and delivery, held the attention of the audience to the 
end. In substance he said: 

"He that is stricken blind, cannot forget 
The previous treasure (if his eyesight iost." 
"The blind man wanders lonely through a world of 
darkness, feels his way, and traces his path with a 
stick, inanimate and uncertain. If seeing is know- 
ing, there's little he knows. How much of the world 
do we discern? Unseen is the microscopic world. On 
this globe of ours we have scarcely punctured the 
crust. Behold the genius, the king of men; his world 
lives after him. The world cannot know the self-dis- 
cipline of youth unseen. The artist's spirit ruling- 
pen traced every line of character on his manly 
face. "Genius is the faculty for hard work," and 
"there is no royal road to highness." The mighty 
orator by practice has learned to make every muscle 
and modulation of his voice respond to a clear-think- 
ing brain. He has labored in secret, and is reward- 
ed openly. Hidden are the charms of music. To 
him alone who forgets sight will music yield en- 
chanting notes, or sooth the moods of discontent. 
Aristotle, the father of zoology, was a master of his 
knowledge, and his specimens were but isolated col- 
lections compared to the zoology and museums of 
today. The unseen chain of graduation has been 
traced from the protoplasmic cell to man, the para- 
gon of animals. The world's literature seems a 
mass of germs and dry bones. Unseen are the 
interwoven cords of harmony until the poet speaks 
to the grand epic or more flexible drama. In the 
land of spirits the materialist is confused and dis- 
gusted. The name of science cannot reckon in the 
spiritual world. The Christian says we live by faith, 
and not by sight. Perfect harmony is yet unseen. 
He that planned the cell, and man of many cells, that 
laid the foundations of the earth and built the super- 
structure, adorned and beautiful, that infinite intel- 
lect of which man's is but an atom, that intellect 
that started a million spheres revolving in space yet 
saw that none should collide, the Creator of man in 
his manifold nature, the Father ot all— He is the 
Great Unseen." 

A new feature, and a unique one on annual pro- 
grams, was a paper read by J. B. S. Norton, the sub- 
ject of which was "The Triumph of Mind." 'One could 
not but notice the thoroughness of preparation, the 
careful construction, and the clear thinking in this 
production. It was somewhat as follows: "Before 
the creation of man nature reigned supreme. But by 
means of the power given him in mind he has risen 
far above his surroundings, little thinking in his first 
rude condition how high would be his future destiny. 
But by unseen influences he was guided on, ever pro- 
gressing in power, and though in the past restrained 
by monarchy and superstition, and by the present 
power of wealth, the trend of existence has always 
been toward a reign of intellect, great minds have 
always been the ruling power behind the welfare of 



this world, but today they are taking the throne 
openly. The thirst for knowledge grows stronger 
every day. The future holds in store a grand union 
of man not by the force of any one power, but by all 
working together. But we dare not stop anywhere 
thinking we have reached the goal; there is no end to 
the progress of man. Civilization can never exist in 
idleness, and the hope of a bright future can only 
become reality by the effort of every soul not to be 
content, but to strive always for something better." 

In the discussion was brought out the fact that the 
Alpha Betas are alive to current events, that they are 
keeping up with the times. The subject was "China 
or Japan— Which?" It was presented by two able 
members of the Third-year Class.Gertrude Havens and 
Grace Secrest. Their work is the more to be lauded 
since it is their first appearance in public with origin- 
al work. To facilitate and illustrate the discussion 
a chart showing China and Japan, and Corea.the bone 
of contention between the two, was produced upon 
the stage by two gentlemen, one in the guise of a Chi- 
naman , the other in that of a Japanese. Miss Havens 
defended the claims of China in this manner: ' China, 
though we have looked upon her as not deserving 
our respect, still, with her immense advantages ann 
history, should receive our consideration. Japan was 
the aggressor in the present war; she had taken 
measures to bring on the war; she is fighting on for- 
eign territory. The reason she went to war at this 
time was shown to be her desire to establish a 
reputation among nations, danger of civil war 
at home, and a desire to gain territory. The ar- 
gument that she is the advocate of civilization and 
should therefore receive our support, is disproved by 
the fact that polygamy and idolatry are practiced even 
by the royal families. The result of the war shows 
her greed for conquest and territory. Mr. Heard says: 
'If Corea falls into the hands of Japan, God help her.' ' 

M'ss Secrest energetically championed Japan thus: 
"Every friend of progress and enlightenment is on 
Japan's side. Before she had made her first attempts 
to walk, China was a mature nation. Japan pro- 
gressed from the beginning. She has established in 
her empire schools and colleges, railroads, agricult- 
ure, and American ideas of government. Her geo- 
graphical position makes her claim to Corea as good 
as China's; the one being separated from Corea by a 
narrow strait, the other by a formidable mountain 
chain. Japan will soon enshrine upon the hearts of 
her people the image of Christ. Since it is an un- 
changeable law that the superior race shall super- 
cede the inferior, why not encourage Japan in her 
efforts to spread her civilization and to tear down 
the hated Chinese wall that the universal brother- 
hood of man may be ushered in, and over all prevail?" 

C C. Rambo next entertained the audience with an 
excellent cornet solo, "Nero," air and variations. 

The Society paper, the Gleaner, with the motto, 
'Thousands for building, but not one cent for deco- 
ration," was presented by the editor, Elva Palmer. 
The editorial work presented the objects and aims of 
the Gleaner upon this occasion. In the contributions 
was shown the variety of work carried on in Society. 
Among the articles presented were: "A Lesson From 
the Stars " "The Football Enthusiast," "The End of 
Autumn," "Room for Two," "Thanksgiving in 1900." 
The ediior, a hard worker, a clear and forcible reader, 
entered upon her work with a determination to 
succeed, and this spirit left its impress upon the pro- 
ductions, adding much to the value of the paper. 

The Gleaner was followed by a piano duet, "Auro- 
ra Schottische," rendered by Marian Gilkerson and 
T. L- Jones. 

The oration upon "American Architecture, de- 
livered by M. A. Eimbocker, showed careful study 
of the architecture at the World's Fair, where amid 
ancient forms the writer saw the germs of the Amer- 
ican architecture, which is yet to be. The possibil- 
ity of its growth and directions it would take were 
presented in a manner that met with universal ap- 
proval. The youthful orator spoke as follows: "What 
will be the shape of the roof which shall cover your 
heads in the future and the generations to follow in 
this most progressive nation of all? The grand ar- 
chitectural display of the Columbian City was but the 
copying after ancient styles of architecture. But still 
the White City was as truly an American city as was 
Athens a product of the Greeks. It and other large 
cities have accomplished the first great step. In the 
buildings constructed upon metal rib-work, with walls 
of tilings, skylights, and numerous modern contriv- 
ances, we see the material for the American style of 
the future. Plate glass will soon be used to side up 
the steel-frame work, and then will man receive the 
glorious sunshine freely; although you say this may 
not be practical in our present large cities, the time 
will soon arrive when a city clouded with smoke 
will be a thing of the past. Americans will never 
live farther from "Mother Earth" than at the pres- 
ent time. Avenues will be roofed over, and in fact 
whole cities will be covered with glass. The moJern 
city will not represent so many isolated homes, but 
cooperative colonies— bee-hives, as it were— of thous- 
ands of happy, peaceful neighbors. The ideal Amer- 
ican architecture must come into existence slowly, 
and, like other human achievements, grow out of the 
oast. Its purpose is practical, its material durable, 
its appearance beautiful." 

For the purpose of entertainment the Society di- 
gressed from the regular line of literary work and 
gave a burlesque," Looking Backward," the acting 
characters being eight young ladies who performed 
the steps of a lanciers, apparently going through all 
the motions backward. The ladies were heartily en- 
cored, and responded with another step much to the 
gratification of the guests. 

The closing number of the program was a ladies' 
double trio, rendering "Rest Thee on this Mossy Pil- 
low," after which President Phipps with a kind good 
night dismissed the audience, who departed carrying 
with them a feeling that the Alpha Beta Society had 
beyond doubt demonstrated that they are doing a 



work, the results of which will be fully manifested 
only as its members take upon themselves life's 
duties. F. J. S. 



Post-Graduate Party. 

Probably the most enjoyable event of the season, 
to those who were so fortunate as to be present, oc- 
curred on Thursday evening of this week when the 
Post-graduate girls entertained at Mrs. Foster's, 
corner Ninth and Moro Streets. 

To relate all the pleasant features of the evening 
would require a special edition of the Industrialist, 
so we will mention only some of the more novel. 

The assembly's knowledge of physiology was tested 
by a list of questions, a copy of which was given to 
each person. The answer to each question was to be 
found in some part of the human body. For example: 
Question, "A flower;" answer, "Iris." Question, "A 
tree;" answer, "Palm." There was some discussion 
as to whether the answer to the question, "What some 
people have" should be "cheek" or "gall," but the 
former proved to be correct. 

The guests were given an opportunity to display 
their knowledge of books by a collection of subjects, 
each having a number, placed on two tables, each ob- 
ject representing the title of some book. Each per- 
son was given a slip of paper having numbers on it 
to correspond with the numbers on the objects, and 
opposite these they wrote the names of the books as 
they guessed them. Some of the representations 
were very ingenious indeed. A toothpick stuck in a 
lamp wick and placed on a pile of newspapers was 
"Pickwick Papers," a rose blossom "Rose in Bloom," 
a photograph of Mrs. Kedzie "Our Mutual Friend," 
and others equally apt. 

Tissue paper butterflies were next passed around, 
the ladies being supplied from one plate and the 
gentlemen from another. The butterflies were of 
various colors and markings, but for each one on the 
gentlemen's plate there was one on the ladies' plate 
to exactly correspond. When this collection of butter- 
flies had been arranged satisfactorily all were invited 
to the dining room for refreshments. If one part of the 
evening could be said to be more charming than the 
rest, more thoroughly enjoyed by everyone, and more 
creditable to those who planned it, this would proba- 
bly receive the verdict. Everything was served in 
the most dainty manner possible, and the faultless 
appointments of the tables, the dainty waitresses, 
and the charming hostesses combined to make the oc- 
casion most delightful. The menu was as follows: — 

Bouillon. 
Bread sticks. 

Chicken Sandwiches. Butter Sandwiches, a la Butterfly. 
Salad. Olives. Pickles. 



Lemon Jelly, with Whipped Cream. 
Angel Food. 



Coffee. Nuts. 
Ambiguous Proverbs. 

A few games were indulged in, and then the guests 
took their departure, feeling that if they have one 
thing which they may be proud of above all others, it 
is our class of "P. G." giris. 

The entertainers— Misses Laura Day, Ruth Stokes, 
Stella Kimball, Belle Frisbie, Edith McDowell, Rena 
Helder, Nora Newell, Julia Pearce, Grace Clark, 
Lorena demons, Clara Castle, Jeannetta Zimmer- 
man. 

The entertained — Mrs. Kedzie, Mrs. Winchip, 
Messrs. Sears, Otis, Brous, Marlatt, Payne, T. E. 
Lyon, D. C. McDowell, J. H. Criswell, Brooks, Peck, 
Adams, McCullough, Joss, I. A. Robertson, Norris, 
Barnett, Morse. 

The waiters were Stella Kimball, Clara Newell, 
Grace and Tacy Stokes. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



The Farm has bought a fine Poland China boar 
from Mr. M. E- Moore, the well-known breeder of 
Cameron, Mo. 

Elva and Inez Palmer are enjoying a brief visit 
from their father, who attended the exhibition last 
evening, visiting the institution for the first time in 
the twenty-four years he has lived in Kansas. 

A runaway horse on Poyntz Avenue Saturday 
afternoon struck and tipped Prof. Georgeson's car- 
riage, throwing Mrs. Georgeson out. Although un- 
conscious when picked up, her injuries were found to 
consist of only bruises and scratches. 

The Second-years have indulged themselves in 
the luxury of beautiful class pins, combining the 
class colors — silver and pale blue — in a silver pin of 
five-pointed star design, with the figure '97 engraved 
in the center, mounted on a five-loop rosette of rib- 
bon. 

The State Board of Agriculture is planning to set 
apart one evening of its annual meeting (Thursday, 
January 10) largely for the benefit of the ladies. Mrs. 
Nellie S. Kedzie, of the State Agricultural College, 
is to give one of her, interesting talks upon "Domestic 
Science." Miss Gertrude Coburn ['91], a Kansas 
girl and a graduate of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, who has for four years had charge of the do- 
mestic science and household economy department of 
the noted Stout Manual Training School at Menomo- 
nee, Wis., will lecture on "Manual Training for Our 
Girls."— Nationalist. 

For ten years the desk calendar issued by the Pope 
Manufacturing Company has held a unique place 
among business helpers. Each daily leaf during that 
time has taught its quiet lesson of the value of better 
roads and outdoor exercise, and especially the benefits 
of bicycling. The calendar for 1895, which is just 
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issued, is brighter than its predecessors in appear- 
ance, as clever artists have added dainty silhouette 
and sVetch to the usual wise and witty contributions 
that have heretofore given this popular calendar its 
charm. It can be had for five 2-cent stamps from the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., or 
from any Columbia bicycle agency. 

Prof. White leaves this afternoon for Emporia, 
where he is to serve as judge at the State Normal 
oration contest this evening. 

Messrs. I. W. Fryhofer and J. Wiesendanger, of 
Randolph, were guests at the Alpha Beta exhibition 
last evening; and they find much of interest in the 
various departments today. 

Rent as one of the methods of distributing wealth 
was discussed by Prof. Will in his lecture Friday 
afternoon. Rent is the joint product of nature and 
society. Nature has given to some parts of the earth 
more inherent value than to others, but before man 
took posession, even the best part of the earth had 
no exchange value. The speaker divided rent into 
four classes: economic, speculative, competitive, and 
monopoly rent. Economic rent is the difference 
which exists between the most desirable and the least 
desirable land which social needs compel us to use. 
Speculative rent is the increase above economic rent 
which is caused by speculators holding desirable 
land out of use and causing people to use land which 
is much less desirable. Competitive rent is that 
part of wealth which land-owners gain by not engag- 
ing in competition. While competing groups lose, 
non-competing groups gain. Mmopoly rent is, as 
yet, largely theoretical. If one man owned an island 
he could charge what he pleased for the use of it so 
long as he left enough to keep the tenants alive. The 
collection of rent by individuals is justified by Polit- 
ical Economists on the grounds: 1st, it does not 
raise prices; 2d, that the man who used the most pro- 
ductive spot did not make it so, thus its extra value 
does not belong to him. Therefore, if the rent does 
not belong to the man who uses the land, the prices 
are not raised by its collection by private individuals, 
such collection is not wrong. It is true that economic 
rent does not raise prices and also that it does not be- 
long to the person who uses the land; but as nature 
and society made the land, what is the land-owner's 
claim? But the other three kinds of rent do raise 
prices, and the argument would not hold for them 
even if it were valid concerning economic rent. In 
England, the people are proposing to turn the rent 
into the treasury of society by taxing the land- 
owners. The tax on land cannot be shifted. The 
questions of rent and land are important everywhere. 
If England leads in this matter, what will other na- 
tions do? 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



P. S. Creager, '91, has been promoted to night edi- 
tor on the Topeka Capital. 

P. C. Milner, '91, in the Rock Island office at Blue 
Island, a Chicago suburb, visited College Monday in 
company of Will Spilman, Second-year in 18H9-W. 

Eva Staley, Second-year in 1H').V4, visits at the Col- 
lege for a tew days on her return from Texas, her 
home. She leaves next week for Oneonta. New York, 
to spend the winter, at least, with her aunt. 

Kansas Academy of Science. 

The next annual meeting of the Kansas Academy 
of Science promises to be a most interesting and 
valuable one. The sessions will be held at the College 
on December 27th, 28th. and 29th, and will :»eof more 
than ordinary interest from the fact that the Acade- 
my will dedicate the new Library and Agricultural 
Science Hall. 

The outline program of the meeting is as follows: 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

3 p. M. — General business meeting. 

8 p. M. — Retiring President's Address. 

HKIDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

9 a. v m. — Presentation and discusssion of papers. 
2 p. M. — Presentation and discussion of papers. 

6 p. M.- Dedication of new Library and Agricultu- 
ral Hall in banquet to members and invited guests. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

9 a. m. Presentation and discussion of papers. 

2 P. M. Presentation and discussion of papers. 

Entertainment will be provided for visiting mem- 
bers. 

The Secretary writes that he already has a large 
number of topics for discussion, and it is believed 
the meeting will be largely attended by the members. 

Expenses. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee. for incidental or contingent 
expenses is charged. 

Lessons in Instrumental music— two a week— are from $10 to $14 
a term, according to its length; one a week, $6 to $8.40. In classes 

of i wo or more, the cost is less. One-half is to he paid to the In- 
structor in Charge with the lust lesson; the other half at the mid- 
dle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at 1 lie book ston-s is, for the first year, 
about $2.75 a term; for tlie second year, $3 a term; f.ir the third 
vear,$(..50 a term; and for the fourth year, $2.75 a term. Second- 
band hooks may be obtained at lower prices. 

Theexpensea for apparatus and tools to each student during 
the course are as follows: Drawing, $4.05; microscope for botany 
and entomology, $lJ9i case, pins, etc, for entomology, $2.25; her- 
barium, $1.50. The total expense for these articles during the 
four years is less than $10. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Hoard, 
with furnished rooms, can be procured In private rami tea at from 
$2.50 to $3.50 per week, or table board in student clubs from $1.£0 
to $2.25 per week. Some students board themselves at even less 
cost; and rooms for the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from 
$1 to'$3.50 a mouth. Washing costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenditures, aside from clothing and traveling ex- 
penses, range front $100 to $200 a year. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



December 7th. 
The Alpha Beta Society opened by all joining in 
singing "Just As I Am" as an opening hymn, after 
which Gertrude Havens led the Society in prayer. 
Mabel Anderson was then elected to membership 
and initiated. Maude Mannen gave a declama- 
tion in which she showed the stupid side of life. A 
well-written essay on "Industry" was read by Mr. 
Rambo. The pleasant, the painful, the humorous, 
and the instructive sides of our outdoor duties were 
presented in a symposium, "Surveying," by Inez 
Palmer; "At the Barn," by J. M. Westgate; "In the 
Hort. Department," by W. H. Morgan. After this, 
E. P. Smith was allowed to present "In the 'Ag. 
Room,' " much to the instruction and entertainment 
of his hearers. Etta Ridenour and Hugo Halstead, 
respectively on the affirmative and negative, dis- 
cussed the question "Was Napoleon a greater states 
man than a general?" The Gleaner was presented 
by J. B. S. Norton for the second division. Then the 
Alpha Beta male quartette favored the Society with 
a humorous song. Recess followed, and the ten min- 
utes was spent in the usual pleasant way by mem- 
bers and visitors. After the Society was called to 
order, R. W. Clothier impersonated some chicken- 
yard musicians on the violin. A. C. Peck then 
spent a few minutes quizzing the Society on parlia- 
mentary law, the members discussing the questions. 
During the afternoon the Society listened with the 
greatest interest to the words of two Alpha Betas 
whose hearts are ever with their Society though they 
cannot be in our midst as of yore. C. H. Thompson's 
letter was read by the Secretary and C. C. Smith 
spoke in person, both receiving by the hearty ap- 
plause they well deserved. After the usual business 
the Society adjourned, the last though one of the 
best sessions this term. J. B. S. N. 



December 7th. 

When President Thompson called the Ionians to 
order immediately after chapel nearly every member 
was in her place. Gertie Rhodes sang, and Tacey 
Stokes led in prayer. After roll-call the program 
was postponed tor one week, the business of the day 
taken up, and rushed through as quickly as possible 
till some one remembered that the football game was 
not till half past three, and we would have plenty of 
time for the program. Rena Helder favored us with 
a vocal solo. Then to the surprise and disgust of some 
and to the joy of those who wanted to attend the game, 
it was found that a suspension of the rules could not 
be reconsidered, consequently we could not have the 
program. After this the Society discussed plats for 
the further furnishing of the rooms, and ways of ob- 
taining money for the purpose. Report of critic and 
reading the minutes followed by roll call with quota- 
tions. Adjournment at a quarter past three. E.E.N 

December 8th. 
President Barnett being absent, the Society was 
presided over by Vice-President Johnson. Prayer by 
C. EJ. Pincomb. The opening declamation by Win, 
Hargrave showed thorough work, and was well ap- 
preciated. E- Langhart read a laughable essay on 
his first and only experience at batching. The So- 
ciety next listened to two well- rendered vocal solos by 
B. W. Conrad The question for debate was, "Re- 
solved, tbat Government should require education- 
al qualifications of the voter." J. D. Trumbull and 
G. W. Jackson by a logical course of reasoning cham- 
pioned the affirmative, while G. G. Boardman and L. 
G. Hepworth gained the question by as ably refuting 
their argument. A bunion us select reading <>n 
"Lodge Initiation," by A L. Peter, afforded much 
amusement for the Society. One of the best Record- 
ers of the season was presented by editor John Poole. 
The excellent editorial shewed that the editor had 
not come amiss of his calling, while the contents of 
the paper displayed good literary work among the 
members. L. W. Purselgave a discussion on the life 
and customs of the Western Prospector. A select 
reading by John Holland closed the program. Un- 
usual spirit was manifested :n new business, and in 
consequenc of the strict punctuality of the incandes- 
cents, part of it had to be transacted by the aid of 
pocket emergency lights. Adjournment. E. C. J. 

December 8th. 
After the usual preliminary exercises of the Society, 
the Websters settled down to listen to a long and 
warmly contested debate which showed considerable 
study on the part of the contestants. S. H. Creager 
and T. VanOrsdal vs. B.F. S. Royer and C. E. Willey. 
In arguing the question, "Resolved, that emulation 
should be encouraged in our education," the affirma- 
tive defined emulation in a broad ser.se, considered 
the question of rewards, both in money prizes or med- 
als, and the simple conciousness of having done that 
which is laudable. They showed that emulation is 
the true cause of all friendly strife in our civilivation 
of disinterested reward. The negative set forth clear- 
ly the dangers ari«ing from holding forth a concrete 
object on which t" center strife, rather holding that 
the higher aims in strife simply for the increased 
ability one gets from it. The danger of concentrat- 
ing energy upon one particular branch of study to 
the exclusion of others merely for the reward was 
enlarged upon, and many other points touched on 
both sides. The negative received the decision. 
Music was furnished by B. W. Conrad. Essays by 
A. B. Newell and Gjjo. McDowell, and a declamation 
by R. E. Bloomer, were interesting numbers of the 
program. C. B. Selby entertained with a graphic 
description of hunting in the Indian Territory. The 
Reporter, editor A. G. Bittman, appeared in a foot- 
ball guise with motto of like nature. Articles on 
College reforms and College life were predominant. 
General discussion, extemporaneous speaking, to- 
gether with "business and a much appreciated talk 
from an old member of the Society, J. E.Payne, filled 
the time until adjournment. A. G. B. 
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FOR THE 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL TREATMENT 
OF ALL DISEASES 




OF THE ■ 

EYE NOSE 
EAR THROAT 

Refractive Errors Corrected by Glasses made 
to order for the individual case. Persons 
desiring to remain in the Infirmary will find com- 
plete facilities for the treatment of their case and 
every care taken for their comfort and cure. 

SOLON D. ROSS, H. D. 
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MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

[•OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery. 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 
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E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 

WE will save you money on all magazines and newspapers. 
Subscriptions received at the very lowest prices and also 
saving you the tronble and risk of sending away . 

LESLIE SMITH. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
1 Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invne 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
Lhclr large stock of new (foods. All the desirable things in men's 
weir. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat variety 
of clothing and furnishing good* at prices to suit the 
i ■• Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



Q. A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. Watcnen, 
1 Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Earaes Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewetrj 
and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON. Druggist. A large line uj Toilet Ariules 
ami Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORO sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
• prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist, 
for painless extracting. 



The famed Odontunder used 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by can- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE— Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meals in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to deliver 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a spr 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sb'p, 
South Second Street. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shod*. Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladles' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer> <-. ire In 
connection. 

EB. PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Sti * 
, the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery. Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps,. 
Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered free of charge. 
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IRR10ATI0N-A PROBLEM IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

by prof. o. p. hood. 

SO large and varied a subject as that of irrigation 
must needs take many kinds of Workers to effect 
its presentation and solution. In any such question 
it is rare to find a man capable of being equally val- 
uable at the various stages of the problem. In en- 
listing popular enthusiasm, presenting glittering 
generalities, and firing the ardor of a whole commu- 
nity, it is doubtful whether cold facts are as efficient 
as the warm and glowing pictures of the imagina- 
tion. If these pictures have been painted on the well- 
woven canvas of obtainable facts, they may last. 
The irrigation problem, it seems, has just passed 
through this very necessary preliminary stage. In 
a certain convention held not long ago over 
ninety per cent of the subjects presented seemed to 
belong to this "boom" order. It seems to be pretty 
well believed now, however, that irrigation will do 
nearly all claimed for it, providing the water can be 
had. The former startled feeling that one had in 
viewing the "the-look-on-this-and-then-on-that" pic- 
tures labeled "with irrigation" and "without irriga- 
tion" is giving place to a general I-told-you-so feel- 
ing. It is not likely that in future conventions, it will 
seem as though the majority of speakers had been 
cautioned by that old doggerel concerning some one 
who wanted to go out to swim, but was cautioned not 
to go near the water. 

The problem is getting nearer and nearer the 
two vital questions: first, is there water to be baa? 
and second, how can we get it in the cheapest pos- 
sible manner? It is evident that before all others this 
first must be answered. It has been answered par- 
tially in various ways, according to the locality, but 
yet there is a vast amount to be learned before a gen- 
eral answer can be given. The greatest number of 
answers seem to indicate a great quantity of water 
available from below. 

If this subject were settled in never so satisfactory 
a way, if the depths were a veritable ocean, or if only 
a moderate supply was available, the next problem 
would not be one of horticulture and farming, or 
methods of applying water, or what will grow and 
what will not grow, but one of mechanical engineer- 
ing; namely, how to best raise that water. The ques- 
tion of available water is one which must be settled 
in the field by civil engineers, geologists, and a good 
portable pumping plant. The problem of raising the 
water does not necessarily have to be solved in the 
field; in fact, this would be the poorest possible place 
for such experimenting, away from all the facilities 
of building, repairing, and changing which is im- 
plied in experimenting. 

There is a decided opinion that the successful irri- 
gation of the next few years is to be that of a small 
area supplied from pumps run by wind power. Most 
important problems connected with this system are 
as yet unanswered. The general opinion that wind 
power costs nothing is a fallacy. It used to be thought 
that water power cost nothing, but it is rare to find a 
manufacturing plant of any size depending solely on 
water power, cheap as it seems. It may be that on 
account of reliability gasoline engines may be the 
cheaper in the long run. During the summer months 
and September a windmill finds the wind insufficient 
to run it during about one-third of the time, and 
when running during the summer months gives but 
two-thirds of, the power it will develop during the 
rest of the year. This weakness during the critical 
season presents many questions as yet unanswered. 
Of all the various wind-mills it is as necessary to 
the State and the (irrigation problem that they be ex- 
perimented with and the worthless "spotted" as that 
the duplicate and worthless varieties of garden veg- 
etables be discovered. This cannot be done satisfac- 
torily in general practice. The conditions are too 
dissimiliar in adjoining plants. This work should be 
done where instruments of precision can be designed 
and made, and careful tests of power and efficiency 
under similar conditions can be as carefully carried 
out as is done in the various mechanical engineering 
laboratories of the country in treating other mechan- 
ical problems. The irrigation agitation has brought 
no end of new pumping devices on the market, and 
no information as to the actual performance of either 
the new or the old forms is to be had which is good 
for any purpose of comparison. There have been ex- 
haustive tests of large pumping plants, available to 
every engineer, but of the efficiency of small-power 
machines but very little is known. This is an im- 



portant point in wind mill practice where the power 
is always small, averaging for a ten-foot mill while 
it is running about one-tenth horse power. 

There are many questions as to the proper and 
most efficient diameter of pump cylinder for a given 
depth of w 11 and size of mill. There is no way of 
answering this except by actual experiment; and to 
be of value the experiment must be more carefully 
carried on than is possible in the hands of farmers 
and wind-mill agents. 

Perhaps enough has been said to make the point 
that one of the most important points in irrigation 
is at present a mechanical engineering problem, and 
that for a quicker solution than can be had from the 
general experience of the country the problem must 
be put into the hands of mechanical engineers rather 
than into the hands of politicians or farmers. If the 
experimenting is carried on irt a cheap manner, the 
results will be cheap. The problem is difficult; for 
while instruments without number can be had for 
testing the largest engines, instruments for dealing 
with this wind-mill problem are yet to be designed. 
The experimenter should have the advantage of a 
machine shop and good artizans, and be free from 
cares both political And educational. 



BROKEN BONES. 

bV prof. s. s. mayo. 
TT used to be supposed that if a horse, cow, or pig 
1 was unfortunate enough to break a leg the in- 
jury was fatal; that under no circumstances would 
the bones grow together again; hence no time was 
lost in destroying the animal and thus ending its 
misery. It is now known that under similar circum- 
stances no reason exists why an animal's bones will 
not unite when broken just as readily as a person s 

bones. . 

As it is impossible to control and care for animals, 
and keep them quiet as human subjects, the treat- 
ment of broken bones is not attended with such good 
results. In many cases, however, with little treat- 
ment animals with broken legs can be rescued from 
an untimely grave. Sometimes it is difficult to de- 
tect a broken bone; mother cases it is too evident to 
need an, directions. Some of the mO*t important 
symptoms are the following: Severe lameness, or 
total inability to use the injured limb. Sometimes, 
when the bone is not displaced, if each piece of the 
broken bone is grasped and twisted slightly, a slight 
crackling sound known as crepitus can be felt, being 
caused by the broken ends grating on each other. 
If the bone is broken in more than two pieces, or if 
it protrudes through the flesh and skin, or if it is bro- 
ken near the body where it is deeply covered with 
muscles, domestic treatment is in most cases not suc- 
cessful. If the bone is broken only once in two, and 
not deeply covered with muscles, the following treat- 
ment, which can be applied by any intelligent per- 
son will often save an animal's life: First, get the 
bones in proper position. This often requires pulling 
when the broken ends have slipped by each other. 
This done, wrap the part smoothly with a flannel 
bandage.which should extend six or eight inches above 
and below the fracture. The flannel and plaster Pans 
bandages should be prepared previously. The flan- 
nel bandages should be made from strips about three 
inches wide, and five or six feet long, wound into 
neat, firm balls. Plaster Paris bandages are made 
of strips of cheese cloth of the same dimensions; but 
before rolling up it should be well covered with dry 
plaster Paris and thoroughly rubbed into the meshes 
of the cloth with a case knife, and then wound care- 
fully into neat rolls. At least ten of these should be 
prepared for an ordinary case of fracture. Just be- 
fore using, the plaster Paris bandages should be 
placed in a bucket of water and allowed to remain 
until bubbles cease to rise, when they are ready for 

use 

After the flannel bandage has been put on, the 
plaster Paris bandages should be taken from the 
bucket of water and wound firmly and smoothly on 
the outside until a jacket is formed one-half inch 
thick at least. The plaster Paris bandages should 
be wound from below upward, and care taken that 
the flannel bandages extend both above and below 
the plaster Paris jacket so that the edges of the lat- 
ter will not cut the flesh or skin. The animal should 
be kept quiet for half an hour, or until the plaster 
cast has thoroughly "set." 

The plaster cast must be carefully watched to see 
that it does not chafe or "cord" the leg, or change 
its position, or cause the leg to swell. If it does 
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either, it must be removed and re-arranged, and an- 
other put on. 

The flannel bandage is put on first to allow for 
■light swelling, which often follows, and prevent the 
•tiff plaster cast from hurting the leg. Bandages 
should not be put on over a part that is discharging 
pus or matter, as they would only aggravate the case. 

I have known several cases where farmers have fol- 
lowed these directions with excellent success. 



THE KANSAS ACADEJTY OF SCIENCE. 

BY SECY. I. D. GKAHAM. 

MANY years ago — more than some of us care to 
remember — there was organized a society for 
the study of natural science which has since grown 
to be the present Kansas Academy of Science. Be- 
ginning, as it did, in the earlier years of the material 
development of the State, when Kansas was thought 
to be a desert, scientifically, as well as agriculturally, 
its infancy was but feeble and its growth slow. But, 
fostered as it was by a few earnest enthusiasts, it has 
not only survived its earlier struggles, but has grown 
until it has become an immense power for good to the 
scientific world. 

The Academy had its birth on September 1, 1868, 
in one of the class rooms of Lincoln College, Topeka, 
as the direct result of work done to this end by Prof. 
3. F. Mudge, formerly of this College. Chaplain J. D. 
Parker, who was at that time a Professor in Lincoln 
College, and Chancellor F. H. Snow of the State Uni- 
versity. 

At the meeting held October 1, 1871, the name of 
the Society was changed from The Kansas Natural 
History Society to The Kansas Academy of Science, 
which it now retains. At this meeting, also, the ob- 
ject of the Academy was announced to be "to increase 
and diffuse a knowledge of science, particularly in re- 
lation to the State of Kansas." 

At the annual meeting held in the Presbyterian 
Church at Lawrence on September 8, 1873, was taken 
tne most important action, perhaps, in the history of 
the Academy. This was the formal acceptance by 
the Academy of the provisions of an act passed by 
thejrpreceding Legislature which made the Academy 
a coordinate department of the State Board of Agri- 
culture and provided for the publication of its pro- 
ceedings in the Annual Report of that Board. 

The Academy has held annual and semi-annual 
meetings with varying success and in many places. 
Calling the State Capital its home, it yet "goes visit- 
ing," and the annual membership varies somewhat 
with the appreciation of scientific research in the city 
where the meeting is held. While its list of members 
has and does include the foremost men of science in 
the State, there are but few who participated in the 
first meeting who can be present at the twenty-sev- 
enth annual meeting, which will be held at the Col- 
lege next week. 

During the quarter century of its existence won- 
derful progress has been made in scientific knowledge, 
and it is with a feeling of pride that the members of 
the Academy can claim that their part in the grand 
whole has been no inconspicuous one. 

The Ac"ademy has for many years been much ham- 
pered in its efforts to accomplish the most good by a 
lack of means. Its more valuable papers should be 
published at once and distributed to those most in- 
terested, and not be compelled to lie hidden until the 
time for publishing a biennial report comes around. 
Authors of valuable papers which have cost heavily 
in effort for their preparation are now compelled to 
publish elsewhere or lose the credit which is their 
due, and thus involuntarily detract from the value of 
the proceedings. This is a matter of such real im- 
portance that it is hoped the Legislature will take it 
up and provide for the proper doing of a work which 
is second to none in the State. 



The Maker of the "Land Grant Act" of 1862. 

At the recent meeting of those engaged in agricult- 
ural education and experiment at Washington, appro- 
priate recognition was mide of the services of tiie 
venerable Senator Murrill, of Vermont, who was 
largely instrumental in drafting and securing the 
passage of the "Land Grant Act" of 1862. under which 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges were estab- 
lished and endowed, and also in securing the passage, 
in 1891), of the "Morrill Aid Fund," under which 
each of these institutions receive additional endow- 
ment — ultimately $25,000 a year each. 

President Buckham, of the University of Vermont, 
gave an interesting sketch of the life of the Senator. 
He was the son of a blacksmith, received no educa- 
tion in his youth but that to be obtained in a common 
school in the first part of the century. He early man- 
ifested a desire for knowledge, and when still a young 
boy, after a day's work in a store, would read long at 
night in his attic room.* While never becoming what 



is known as a "scholar," he acquired much informa- 
tion and a well-trained mind. On entering public 
life, especially on coming in contact at Washington 
with those who had received thorough training in 
colleges, he was painfully impressed with his defi- 
ciencies, and began to earnestly desire that provision 
should be made by which the advantages of liberal 
education might be offered to other poor boys. He 
was also impressed with the fact that the colleges of 
the time were principally for those preparing for the 
learned professions. He desired to have colleges in 
which should be secured "the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes." 



Finance of Good Roads. 

"While I do not claim to lay before you a solution of 
the question in its entirety, I believe the plan I have 
to suggest is of that feasible nature that it can be 
carried out to accomplish grand results in that di- 
rection. Conservative and reliable statisticians es- 
timate the cost of bad roads in this country at more 
than $250,000,000 per year. This vast sum somebody 
must lose. Probably it is divided quite equally 
among all the people in proportion to each individ- 
ual's expenditures. For this reason it is no less a 
loss, and for this reason the necessity is all the 
greater for stopping the loss. Add to a scheme for 
saving the amount another for furnishing employ- 
ment to the idle millions, and here is a project worth 
the advanced civilization of the age. It is not a 
question of increased taxation, but one of using to 
the best advantage the money annually contributed 
by the people for road purposes. It is within the 
bounds of reason to put the sum speut each year in 
the maintenance of the country roads at $30,00 0,000. 
As a rule the $80,000,000 goes each year to keep com- 
pany with the $220,000,000 devoured by mud. 

"Undertaken at an early day, in twenty-five years 
every mile of road commonly used by the public and 
made a thoroughfare by law, save perhaps in the 
thinly settled portions of some of the far western 
States or in the more mountainous regions, could be 
built of stone or gravel, made durable and perma- 
nent, always in condition everyday in the week upon 
which a good load of produce or merchandise could be 
hauled and without the payment of a dollar addition- 
al tax. Skillful financiering and intelligent invest- 
nent of the taxes now paid will do this, and the cos}, 
principal and interest, be liquidated inside of five 
years, putting the rate of interest at 7>% per cent. 
Employment will be furnished the surplus labor of 
tr.e land, the money of the people kept in circulation, 
and unprecedented thrift and prosperity go hand in 
hand with the prosecution of the work," followed by 
perpetual benefits to every busine-s interest. This 
plan embodying the borrowing of money on bonds is- 
sued by counties or their subdivisions, will meet with 
but slight opposition when the voter is convinced 
that the money will be judicially and economically 
expended; that it does not mean increase of taxation, 
and will bring expected results. With the plan now 
in vogue no person can look ahead to the time when 
there shall be less taxes levied for road purposes 
than now. Continue to collect the amount annually 
levied, and use it as is now the custom in all the 
States, and in seventy-five years there will be no 
more to show for the taxes paid than there is to show 
for the taxes paid in the last seventy-five vears. Nor 
do I see any reason why the State should not contrib- 
ute something to each" mile of road built within its 
limits. I would not, however, have either the Gov- 
ernment or the State. build the roads. This should 
be done by the counties or their subdivisions, permit- 
ting the intervention of the State so far as necessary 
to secure the State contribution. 

"The time is rapidly approaching when the saving 
made by the good roads may be essential for stop- 
ping t.he dismal cry of "overproduction'' and enable 
America to continue to furnish food and raiment to 
foreign countries. Rob mud of the millions it levies 
on the people and conduct that vast sum into the 
pockets of the farmer, the wage earner.the producer, 
and the consumer, and the republic will add to its 
annual resources a wealth equal to one-half the min- 
eral products of the land. With good roads travers- 
ing every school district and leading to the villages 
and towns, the serious que*tion how to prevent the 
depopulation of the country and the congestion <>f the 
cities will be settled to the best advantage and wel- 
fare of every interest known to American genius and 
American enterprise." 



The Farmers' Danger An Object Lesson. 

I know a man who began farm life with the avowed 
intent to subserve every factor to the getting of 
money. He began on a fairly productive farm, 
bought principally upon credit. He started the 
plow, kept large fields continually under cultivation, 
raised oats so long as a field would produce 20 bush- 
els per acre, and then turned his attention to buck- 
wheat until the fertility had become exhausted and the 
reduced one half in value. This man has made mon- 
ey and has impoverished a farm that will require 
half a lifetime to restore. His home during all these 
years has been cheerless and comfortless, as no time 
could be spared from farm work to beautify and em- 
bellish it, either in interior or surroundings. He 
never takes a holiday, is so absorbed in his work as 
to have no interests in farmers' meetings, caring less 
for their results. His influence is circumscribed by 



his school district. What has this man done for pos- 
terity? 

Another man, one of nature's noblemen, began 
life resolved to find some sunshine in its pathway. 
He, too, began at the bottom round of the ladder. 
His home was humble, but the radiance of two cheer- 
ful hearts shone out from its portals in a purpose t* 
make themselves and others happy. As he toiled, 
fortune frowned upon his early efforts, nearly over- 
whelming him. Courage and industry kept him on 
his feet, as he possessed will power sufficient to rise 
above defeat, and went forward step by step with 
little means and no prospective helR but his own 
family. He bought at its value a run-down farm 
with dilapidated buildings. "All stock liberally 
kept and fields thoroughly tilled and improved," was 
his business creed. He used all possible means to 
secure knowledge as to strains of blood best adapted 
to his needs in stock-raising, the most valuable labor- 
saving implements required, the most approved kind* 
of seeds and methods of culture. His stock has al- 
ways been the best and his crops the largest in hi* 
neighborhood. His fields were laid off and rotated 
with system. His old buildings are replaced with 
elegant modern structures, convenient and comfort- 
able. His children were educated to reverence the 
Hand which opened up such grand possibilities in 
the realm of scientific agriculture. This man's farm 
has doubled in value and his life has been rounded up 
with the solace and contentment born of usefulness. 
He exerts an influence as expansive and cheering as 
the sunbeam. Who can measure the power of his ex- 
ample? 

The first farm was made to disgorge all the money 
there was in it and grew poorer every year, while the 
second was made more productive and increased in 
value steadily.—/?. L. 'Beardslee, in Farm and Home. 

Electric Lights Injurious to Trees. 
In the larger cities, where shade trees are few and 
scattering, electric lights seem to have no visible 
effect upon their foliage. In the towns and villages, 
however, many of which have their electric light sys- 
tems, the effect is very noticeable, the leaves appear- 
ing to have been subjected to the blighting breath 
of a harmattan. The question was recently dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the eastern arboricult- 
urists, the conclusion being that trees need darkness 
in order that they may sleep, and that being contin- 
ually kept awake and activethey may have been 
worn out, and made prematurely old by the action of 
the light. That this is probably the correct solution 
of the mystery of the drooping leaves may be judged 
from the fact that similar trees in the same neighbor- 
hood of those affected (though not exposed to illumi- 
nation) still retain their color and seem bright and 
strong. 



Closer Farming and Less Land. 

An editorial in the Ga^eiteon the subject of smaller 
farms and better methods of culture attracted my at- 
tention, and the spirit moves me to take up my pen 
and "second the motion." So thoroughly am I con- 
vinced of the advantages that would result from a 
radical change in this particular, especially through- 
out the great Mississippi Vailey, that I could almost 
wish it were practicable to limit the lolling of any 
one man to eighty acres. The fact is that every man 
who has traveled much in other countries wilh his 
eyes open must know that the slip-shod, wasteful, 
inefficient manner in which the great bulk of the 
farms in this country are scratched over —not cultiva- 
ted— is a disgrace to our people, and proclaims out 
farmers as a class tobe ignorant, wasteful, and most 
thoroughly unbusiness-like, and it is high ti me that 
there should be a general awakening upon the subject. 
What would be the thought of a manufacturer who 
maintained a $50,000 plant to do the work that could 
just as well be done with a $25,000 one? And that is 
just what nine-tenths of our farmers are doing to-day. 
Such a course would speedily bankrupt the most 
highly protected manufacturers in America, and it 
is making poor men and slaves of our farmers. Take 
the single item of corn as an example of what may 
be done on average good corn land with thorough 
preparation and tillage. 

Every observant man knows that upon good even 
land it is practicable, under favorable circumstances, 
to raise 120 bushels of corn to the acre. This yield 
has been obtained again and again; and any man who 
has good corn land can do it in a favorable season, 
and do it economically, too, if he farms with brains 
as wall as muscle. I feel sure that with the same 
amount of work bestowed upon ten acres that our far- 
mers usually bestow upon twenty acres, our average 
yield per acre could be easily doubled. And the same 
is measurably true of most other crops. It does not 
lie in the cultivation of the crop, but the preparation 
of the soil and the method of planting and the care 
taken to secure a full stand with just enough and no 
more stalks in a hill are all-important. The labor 
expended and the intelligence with which this labor 
is directed are all-important. We have the soil and 
the climate, and we can learn the rest. Let "A Lit- 
tle Farm Well Tilled" be the watchword of our farm- 
ers in the future and we shall soon see our farm mort- 
gages disappearing. We shall then have profitable 
room and occupation on the farms for all the intelli- 
gence and all the education and all the brains that 
our brightest boys may possess. Less land and more 
intelligence is what we need to make our farmers 
happy, prosperous, independent, and influential.— 
Correspondent Tireeder's Gazette. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term-^September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 
1895%. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20si. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
■Chool district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
■old at par or less without being first offered to the State School 
F«nd Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
V. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Clarke, '88, and Mattie Cobb-Clarke, '88, at New 
Haven, Conn. 

J C. Christensen, '94, called this morning on his 
way home from Maple Hill, where he has a school. 

Amos E.Wilson [78], the well-known banker of 
McPherson, has been elected Cashier of the First 
National Bank of Leavenworth.— Topeka Capital. 

Mrs. Carrie Hunter-Cob t>, Second-year in 1887-8, 
visited College Monday in company of her brother 
Clavton, Fourth-year in 1893. Her husband, S. S. 
Cobb, '88, will be here next week to attend the Doran- 
Zeigler wedding. 

Miss LilHe Harkins, Professor of Domestic Econo- 
my in the Agricultural College of South Dakota, ex- 
pects to spend her vacation in post-graduate study 
here. Miss Harkins spent the winters of 91-2 and 
'92-3 with us, and will be gladly welcomed. 



Several beautiful orchids have delighted visitors to 
the green house for several days past. 

Invitations to the dedicatory exercises and ban- 
quet are issued this week to the number of 250. 

The Industrialist takes a "lay-off" next week that 
the student force may spend the short vacation at 
home. 

Capt. Cavenaugh carries a' cane as the result of 
violent contact with a surveyor's stake on the drill 
ground. 

The Board of Regents will meet in special session 
next week, and will share in the dedication exercises 
Friday evening. 

Mr. D. P. Norton of Council Grove writes in com- 
mendation of two Short-horn bulls recently sold by 
the College to go to Texas. 

The small feed-pump used in the old engine room 
is being overhauled, and when put in repair will be 
used in the pit as an auxiliary pump. 

T. P. VanOrsdol,. Second- year, goes to Florida with 
the excursion party to leave in two weeks. He will 
spend several months in the land of flowers. 

The steam pipes in the engine room have received 
their asbestos jackets, and are in condition to carry 
to the cylinders the steam entrusted to them without 
waste by radiation. 

School and Fireside, of Hutchinson, publishes a two- 
page illustrated article on this College, with a new 
portrait of President Fairchild— the best that has 
ever appeared in print. 

Miriam Swingle, Fourth-year, leaves New Years 
Day for Eustis, Florida, where she will visit for sev- 
eral weeks with her brother Walter, '90, located in 
Florida for the study of fungus diseases of plants. 

The railway companies doing business in Manhat- 
tan have granted an extension to January 8th on 
holiday excursion tickets to Students— a concession 
very satisfactory to those who want to spend the 
whole vacation at home. 

The "P. M." banquet, celebrating the emancipation 
of the Third-year Class from the afternoon industrial, 
was held down town last evening. A varied program, 
with toasts and a supper, furnished entertainment 
enjoyable to both guests and hosts. 

The trouble and expense attending the shipment of 
the cylinders to Chicago has led Prof. Hood to make 
drawings for a machine for the manufacture of oxy- 
iren The machine is similar to that generally used 
for the purpose, and which sells for $100, while the 
cost of the one to be made in the shops will be less 
than one-fifth that sum. 

The dedication of the new Library and Agricultur- 
al Science Hall under the auspices of the Kansas 
Academy of Science is an event of more than pass- 
ing interest. The appropriateness of the occasion to 
the annual meeting of the Academy, in which College 
men have had prominence from its foundation, no 
one can question. The gathering of men of science 
from all parts of the State is itself of importance 
enough to make a banquet in their honor worthy of 
note; but there will be added invited guests from 
among old friends of the College, distinguished State 
officers, representatives of educational institutions, 
and friends of agricultural investigation and progress 
from various parts of the State. We regret that a 
conflict with the last day of the State Teachers' As- 
sociation will prevent the presence of some of our 
best friends. The banquet will begin at six o'clock 
p. m. of Friday next, and be prolonged, as the toasts 
hold out, till all interests of the occasion are met. 
Responses are already promised from prominent 
members of the Academy and others sufficient to in- 
sure a satisfactory programme. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

W. J. Yeoman, '93, visited College yesterday. 

G. L. Melton, '93, came up from Winfield to spend 
a week with College friends. 

E. C Abbott, '93, is located at Alvin, Texas, pre- 
sumably for the practice of law. 

G. M. Munger, of Eureka, Second-year in 1892-3, 
visited College several times during the week. 

H. W. Mattoon, Second-year in 1891-2, visited Col- 
lege Saturday in the interest of the United Type- 
writer and Supplies Company of Topeka. 

Baby girls are reported recently at the homes of 
W H. Olin, '88, and Winifred Cotton-Olin, Second- 
year in 1888-9, Osborne, and at the home of C. G. 



Notes from Orchards and Gardens. 
The classes in horticulture and entomology put in 
the five days of last week making cuttings and graft, 
ing. Some very good work was done in both lines, 
though the casualties, consisting of cut fingers, 
thumbs, and clothes, seemed to be unusually 
numerous. 

The pruning of the experimental vineyard has been 
finished, and those vines which need protection laid 
down and covered with earth. Of those sorts which 
have proved tender, both vines (there are two vines 
of each variety in the vine yard) were covered; of the 
hardy sorts, both vines were left uncovered, while of 
those varieties which have not been tried sufficiently 
to determine whether they are tender or not, one vine 
was covered and one left uncovered. On most vines, 
the growth during the past season was very satis- 
factory; much more so than that of the summer of '93. 
The wood obtained from pruning has been made up 
into cuttings and is being set into the benches in one 
of the propagating houses. The wood from the new 
varieties or from those making but little growth was 
made into single eye cuttings and set in shallow trays 
in order to obtain as many plants as possible. 

Some rather interesting results have been obtain- 
ed by planting seeds of different sizes. Seed of sever- 
al varieties of cabbage and radishes was taken, and 
one hundred seeds of three different sizes, large, medi- 
um, and small, were selected from each variety and 
planted. To look at cabbage seed one would say that 
it was all about of a size, yet the weights of the lots, 
one hundred seeds in each, varied from 9 or 10 grains 
for the large seeds to 6 or 7 grains for the medium 
size and only 2>Yi to 4!4 grains for the small seeds. 
There seemed to be little difference in the rapidity 
with which the different lots germinated, the first 
plants in all lots appearing on the same day, but 
when they were fairly up a decided difference 
was seen in the size of the plants. Those from the 
large seeds were fully twice as large as those from 
the small ones, and stocky and thrifty in proportion, 
those from the medium seeds being about half way 
between. As to the percentage of seeds which ger- 
minated, the medium- sized seeds led a little in all 
cases, the large seeds standing next and but little 
lower, and the small ones last and much below either 
of the others. The trial was necessarily stopped at 
this point, as the cabbages could not be grown to 
maturity, but it wilt be tried again next spring and 
the plants set in the open ground and matured to as- 
certain if this difference holds to the end. 

The apple trees of the young orchard have been 
wrapped with old newspapers, though most of them 
are nearly large enough to be proof against rabbits. 
They made a fair growth the past summer, and one 
variety, Cooper's Early White, bore its first apples. 
The strawberry beds are receiving a thorough ir- 
rigating to put them in shape for the winter. As it 
has been found that water does not work sidewise in 
this soil to any great extent, the water is applied di- 
rectly to the rows as well as between them. As soon 
as the water has soaked away sufficiently the mulch- 
ing will be applied for the winter. This will consist 
of a light covering of good bright straw. 

Radishes and lettuce growing in the propagating 
houses will soon be large enough for use. Later lots 
will be planted to keep up the supply. 

A fungus disease has done considerable damage to 
the bushes of Siberian dogwood, Cornus Siberica, the 
past season. It has been present for a number of 
years, but has never done so much damage before. 
It appears as a dark brown spot on the side of the 
bushes, spreading quite rapidly and eventually kill- 
ing the bush. Or it may appear higher up on a 
branch and nearly kill the branch. As these brown 
streaks and spots are quite plentiful, they detract 
considerably from the beauty of the bushes, which 
consists mainly of their bright red color in winter. 

F. C. Sears. 



catalogued, adding much to the facilities for refer- 
ence. 

Work in the classification of the coleoptera collec- 
tion goes on, and the list of Kansas coleoptera is 
being revised. 

Numerous jars of clams and crawfishes, which were 
collected this fall for laboratory use, await the class- 
es in zoology for the winter term. 

The classes in entomology were looked after by 
Assistant Marlatt during Prof. Popenoe's absence at 
the State Horticultural meeting. 

The two special students in entomology, C. D. 
Adams and W. H. Phipps, have made the study of 
the anatomy of the grasshopper this term, illustrat- 
ing their work by a number of excellent drawings. 

A new steam-cooker has been connected with one of 
the radiators in the laboratory, and the odors aris- 
ing therefrom are caused by the boiling of a prairie 
dog, a wood-rat, and numerous birds,whose skeletons 
will be preserved as museum specimens. 

New specimens are added to the museum every 
week. G. B. Norris, Third-year, gives valuable as- 
sistance in mounting and preparing specimens. A 
complete list of acquisitions to the museum will be 
published soon by Prof. Popenoe. 

Bertha Kimball. 



The Alumni fleeting. 

A called meeting of the resident alumni was held 
Saturday evening. Owing to the rain, the attend- 
ance was limited, but the object of meeting — a 
discussion of alumni representation on the Board 
of Regents — was accomplished as set forth in the 
circular letter mailed yesterday to members of the 
Alumni Association resident in Kansas: — 

Manhattan, Kan., December 19, 1894. 
To the members of the Alumni Association of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College: — 

"At the last annual meeting of this Association 
the following resolutions were introduced by K. C. 
Davis, '91, and unanimously adopted: — 

" 'Realizing the necessity of having Regents who 
are well acquainted with the needs and objects of the 
Institution in order best to further and perpetuate 
its efficiency and economic service to the people of 
Kansas, the Alumni of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College in regular annual session resolve as fol- 
lows: — 

" 'First, that we, as a body and as individuals, will 
endeavor by every honorable means to secure the ap- 
pointment of a fair representation of the Alumni of 
this College on its Board of Regents. 

" 'Second, that we will do all in our power to prevent 
the converting of any educational position, of trust 
into a political reward; and that we will fight with 
unrelenting zeal for the men who are best adapted to 
college work, regardless of party faith or affiliation. 
" 'Third, that a copy of these resolutions be printed 
in the Industrialist or any other paper of general 
circulation, and that a marked copy be sent to each 
of the various party candidates on State tickets.' 

"In accordance with the above resolutions a meet- 
ing of resident members convened at the College, 
December 15th, and it was decided that a Committee 
of three should be appointed to address a circular 
letter to the members, requesting each to forward at 
once to the Secretary a list of names of five mem- 
bers, residents of Kansas, deemed suitable for ap- 
pointment on the Board of Regents. 

"The Committee are further instructed to canvass 
this vote and forward the five names receiving the 
highest number of votes to Governor-Elect Morrill, 
with the request of the Association that one or more 
of these persons be appointed on the Board. 

"Members are requested to write the names of their 
choice upon the enclosed blanks, seal in the accom- 
panying envelope, and forward immediately to Miss 
Mayme Houghton, Secretary of Alumni Association, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

"An informal ballot by the members present at the 
called meeting gave the highest votes to the follow- 
ing: Sam Kimble, '73; Mrs. Emma H. Bowen, '67; 
Warren Knaus, '82; J. W. Berry, '83; W. C. Moore, '88; 
I. D. Gardiner, '84; M. F. Leasure, '77; W. J. Burtis, 
'87; A. E. Wilson, '78; F. H. Avery, '87; C. J. Reed, '79; 
G. E. Hopper, '85; L. H. Neiswender, '84; Wm. Ulrich, 
'77: W. D. Gilbert, '74. This list is offered only as 
suggestive. 

"Ballots to be counted must be in the hands of the 
Secretary by January 5th, 1895. 

"A corrected list of members of the Association 
resident in the State is given on the enclosed sheet. 

S. C. MASON, 
J. E. PAYNE, 
E. C. PFUETZE, 

Committee. 



Notes, Entomological and Zoological. 

All donations to the museum will be gratefully re- 
ceived and due credit given the donor. 

New mouldings for pictures have been put up in 
the east office, much improving the appearance of 
the room. 

A number of volumes newly and handsomely bound 
were returned to the Department this week from the 
hands of the binder. 

The transactions of the American Entomological 
Society and the Canadian Entomologist have been 



The State Board of Agriculture. 

The winter meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture at Topeka, January 9th to 12th, promises to 
be a profitable session, if one may judge from the 
rich program prepared by Secretary Coburn. The 
College is represented by Prof. Failyer, Prof. Mason, 
Mrs. Kedzie, and Mr. Burtis. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1895. 

AKTEROON SESSION,— 4 O'CLOCK. 

Roll Call, and reports of commitlies. 

EVENING SESSION.— 7:30o'CLOCK. 

Address of Welcome Gov. L. D. Lewelling. 

Response Thos. M. Potter. 

Relations and Duties of Farmers to their 

State Board of Agriculture Ex-Gov. G. W. Glick. 

Taxation and Assessments Samuel T Howe. 

The Necessity for Meat Inspection— 

(Illustrated.) C. J. Sihler, U. S. Veterinary Inspector. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 10. 

MORNING SESSION.— 9:30 O'CLOCK. 

Artificial Forest Growth in Kansas J. B. Thobarn. 
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Five Best Grapes for Kansas Prof S. C. Mason, 

Kansas State Agricultural College. . 
The Kansas Steer and His Brilliant 

Future :. Mayor T. W. Harrison. 

The Creamery Industry.. J. E Nissley. 

The Horse Situation and How Best to Deal 

with its Future O. P. Updegraff 

Further Results of Chinch-Bug 

Experiments Chancellor F. H. Snow, State University. 

AFTERNOON SESSION.— 2 O'CLOCK. 

Cornstalks— (Illustrated) President Henry E. Alvord, 

Oklahoma Agricultural College. 

The Sorghum for Forage and Grain F C. Burtls, 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Raising, Harvesting, and Marketing 

Potatoes in Kansas Senator Edwin Taylor. 

Swine and S wine-Breeding S. M. Shepard. 

Fish Production by Kansas Farmers J. H. Churchill. 

bveninc. session.— 7:30o 'clock. 

The Farmer in Politics and the Fraternal 

Orders J. E. Hoagland. 

The Farmer and the Professional Man . . . Senator S. 0. Thacher. 

Our Girls and Manual Training Miss Gertrude Coburn, 

Stout Manual Training School, Menomonie, Wis. 

Domestic Science M rs. Nellie Kedzie, 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 11. 

MllKMNC, SESSION.— 9:30 O'CLOCK. 

Fruit and Vegetable (.rowing under 

Irrigation C. H. Long-streth. 

Irrigatinga Five-Hundred-Acre Orchard George M. Munger. 

Making the Most of Our Natural Supply 

of Water Senator James Shearer. 

Irrigation Possibilities upon the Higher 

Lands of Western Kansas A.B.Montgomery. 

afternoon session.— 1:30 o'clock. 

Election of Officers. 

Evaporation, and Storage of Soil Moisture— 

(Illustrated.) H.R.Hilton. 

The Extent to Which Irrigation is Possible in 

Kansas— (Illustrated) Professor F. Haworth, State University. 
Some Irrigation as Done in Clark County — 

(Illustrated) CD. Perry. 

EVENING SESSION.— 7:30 O'CLOCK. 

Some Irrigation Problems Prof. G H. Failyer, 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Periodicity in Kansas Rainfall, and Possibilities 

of storage of the Excess in Rainfall Chancellor F. H. Snow, 

State University. 

Roads and Road Making Gen. Roy Stone, 

Office of Road Inquiry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

All railroad lines have granted an open rate of one fare and 
one-third for round-trip tickets from all points in Kansas, includ- 
ing Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., and tickets will be sold 
January 8, », and 10, good for return including January 12,1895. 

Several of the best hotels in Topeka have made low prices for 
those who attend this meeting. The Throop will give an open 
rate of $2 per day; the Chesterfield and Dutton, $1.50 and $1.25; 
and the Fifth Avenue, $1.25 and $1. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 

December 15th. 
The Hamilton Society was called to order at the 
usual time by President Barnett. G. W. Finley led 
in devotion. In the absence of the Corresponding 
Secretary, R. R. Denny was appointed to take his 
place. The program was opened by W. H. Painter, 
who read a well-written essay on the character and 
life of Chas. Dickens. H. G. Johnson and R. H.Brown 
next favored the Society with a good selection on 
music. S. M. Holland gave a well-delivered decla- 
mation entitled "The Fear." "Variegated Dogs" was 
the subject of a select reading by I. W. Williams. 
The question, "Is heredity more influential in the de- 
velopment of man intellectually and morally that 
his environments?" was next debated on the affirma- 
tive by A. P. Carnahan and M. L- Heckert, and on 
the negative by C. A. Johnson and G. W. Finley. 
Both sides brought out good points, and, after a live 
ly debate, it was decided in favor of the affirmative. 
In a discussion V. Maelzer gave a comparison of rhe- 
toricals, drill, and society work. The news of the 
past week was then given by G. B. Norris in a very 
entertaining manner. The program for the evening 
was closed by an extra good selection of music by 
C. F. Marty, G. B. Norris, and C. E. Pincomb. The 
Society enjoyed 'he visit of several of the lady mem- 
bers of the Fourth-year Class. It being Ihe last meet- 
ing of the term, there was an unusually large amount 
of unfinished business, which was taken up, after 
which the Society adjourned. R. R. D. 



December 14th. 
The Ionian Society was opened by congregational 
singing, Gertie Rhodes at the piano. Maggie Carle- 
ton led in devotion. After roll call the program 
was opened by an excellent piano solo by Miss Daniels. 
On being recalled she favored the Society with another 
good selection. Vocal duet, Joanna Freeman and 
Mabel Cotton. A parliamentary quiz by Olive Long 
followed, showing an improvement in Ionian know- 
ledge of Robert's Rules of Order. W. A. Cavenaugh 
and Sadie Stingley sang of "The Summer Time Long 
Ago," Mrs. Dewey-Earl at the piano. From the 
Oracle, presented by Ora Yenawine, we heard "A 
Prof's Story,""Of Duty," "Circumstances," "A Look 
into the Future," and several other good articles. 
Extemporaneous speaking, Lynn Hartley, committee. 
Vocal solo, Jessie McClurg. An essay, entitled "How 
dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood." 
was presented by Grace Stoke.-; she gave a humorous 
account of a taffy pull when mother was away from 
home. This closed the program, and the business of 
this, the last session of the term, occupying an un- 
usual amount of time, was carried on with great in- 
terest till the room grew so dark the Society ad- 
journed. E. E." N. 

The proximity of New York and the number of city 
men having summer homes is the cause of many boys 
leaving the farms. They see the large fortunes ac- 
quired in a few years and the luxuries obtained by 
means of them. They can readily get to the city and 
see only the brightest side of life. They should be 
tatight the danger of a city life. The most potent in- 
fluence to keep them at home is to make the home at- 
tractive and riot the bare unsightly places often seen. 
Encourage the children to plant trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, and care for them.— Henry Wood. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

BY PROF. I. D. WALTERS. . 



Dr. Murlin of Baker University has a lecture some- 
what ominously entitled "The Search for a Man." 

The Newton School Board at its last meeting docked 
several teachers' salaries because they lost a quarter 
of a day look in g at a parade that was passing by the 
school-house. 

The students at Baker University at Baldwin have 
petitioned the State Military Board for permission to 
organize a troop of :avalry for the Kansas National 
Guard. The matter has not vet been acted upon, but 
Adjutant General Davis is of the opinion that the 
petition will be granted. At present there is only 
one troop of cavalry in the State— at Lawrence. 

In the annual prize contest in essay and oration at 
the State Normal School Saturday evening Miss Ray 
Mclntyre, of El Dorado, took first; Miss Maud Ham- 
ilton, second place in essays, and Forrest Woodside, 
of Yates Center, first, and A. A. Finley, second place 
in oratory. This gives Woodside the honor of repre- 
senting the school at the State contest at Topeka, 
February 22nd. 

Twenty women were elected to the office of county 
superintendent of public instruction in Kansas Nov- 
ember 6, as follows: Miss Ora Pedrick, Clark county; 
Mrs. L. M. Brierty, Cloud county; Miss Emma Mc- 
Leerey, Decatur county; Mrs. Ollie B. Mullins, Fin- 
ney county; Miss Epha M. Brownlee, Grant county; 
Miss Mollie Land, Gray county; Miss Flora B. Davis, 
Haskell county; Miss Nannie L- Anderson, Johnson 
county; Miss Ti 11 ie Davis, Kearney county; Miss Dora 
M. Bowles, Kingman county; Miss Ida C. Martin, 
Labette county; Mrs. R. A. Riggs, Lane county; Miss 
Jennie Kessler, Meade county; Miss Anna Keller, 
Montgomery county; Mrs T. B. Porter, Norton 
county; Miss Etta Cross, Osborn county; Miss Alice 
G. Crumpton, Pawnee county; Miss Anna L. Carll, 
Lyon county; Miss Kate Saunders, Seward county; 
and Mrs. Fannie R. Slusser, Wyandotte county. — 
Farm Field and Fireside. 

Horticulture— Its Attractions. 

To the person who loves the useful and beautiful in 
Nature, horticultural pursuits offer many attractions 
— work for both mind and body of the very best kind, 
bringing into use our best faculties and leading us to 
contemplate the beautiful embodied in the delicious 
and healthful fruits, fine foliage, and beautiful frag- 
rant flowers. 

With all these things before him the true horticult- 
urist engages in his work with enthusiasm and de- 
light. Majestic trees, fine fruits and flowers have far 
more charms for him than walls of brick, stone, and 
mortar, and nothing will win his attachment from 
those things which God in his loving kindness has 
given him to enjoy. 

To reap the best results, it is not necessary to embark 
in this work on a large scale; only the experienced 
should undertake such a venture, and then great cau- 
tion and forethought is necessary. 

Those who make the greatest success do thorough 
work. Study economy closely, and undertake only 
enough to be carefully looked after. 

A few choice flowers, such as hardy roses, hydrang- 
eas, spireas, lilies, etc., some choice small fruits, and 
a limited number of trees will give great satisfaction 
to anyone who has time enough to give them a little 
attention. To people whe are confined indoors a por- 
tion of the time nothing gives more real pleasure and 
benefit than these things. They are real, they are 
beautiful, and repay the owner richly for the effort 
bestowed upon them. 

The culture of flowers is very interesting, and there 
are so many excellent varieties that one can suit 
every fancy. God created the flowers. They are 
here for a purpose. 

We love flowers, not only for their beauty, but for 
the lessons they teach. We admire trees, not only 
for the fruit they produce, but for the protection they 
afford, the fuel they give, and the beauty they add to 
the landscape. 

Let us encourage a love for these things, and thus 
add wealth, happiness, and beauty to our country. — 
Correspondent Farm, Field, and Fireside. 

Sunlight for Horses. 

The proper nursing for sick horses requires only 
slightly less delicate attention than the nursing of 
sick men, says the London Live Stock Journal. Not to 
speak of diet and medicine, frequent change of bed- 
ding and clothing are as indispensable in one case as 
in the other. Perfect attention, abundant light, and 
pure atmosphere should always be prime considera- 
tions in treating the stable patient as the human sub- 
ject. The influenc." of h'jfht on the animal frame, 
and even on the nirtost form ot organism, is highly 
beneficial. The horse is by nature one of the child- 
ren of light, and not of darkness— of the open air, 
not of the confined, stuffy stall. In his wild state 
he seeks the sunlight of the plains, and avoids the 
darkness of forest glens; and if we would fortify him 
against the destructive effects of protracted illness, 
we s'hould insure him the free light of day and full 
enjoyment of the pure circumambient air. He should, 
when ailing, not be tied up to rack or manger, but 
have the comparative freedom of a roomy box. It is 
strange that stable architects think any odd space 
in a dark corner, that cannot be well utilized to form 
stalls, is quite good enough a situation for a loose box 
or for an infirmary for a horse "told off" as too ill to 
work and requiring veterinary treatment. There is 
much room for improvement in the architecture and 
sanitation of the stable for both sick and healthy 
horses.— Colman's Rufdl World. 



Infirmary 



FOR THE 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL TREATMENT 
OF ALL DISEASES 



OF THE" 




EYE NOSE 
EAR THROAT 

Refractive Errors Corrected by Glasses made 
to order for the individual case. Persons 
desiring to remain in the Infirmary will find com- 
plete facilities for the treatment of their case and 
every care taken for .their comfort and care. 

SOLON D. ROSS, H. D. 

523, 525. 527 Poyntz Ave. 

.riANH ATTAN, KANSAS. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

fOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
legre Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see yon. 

WE will save you money on all magazines and newspapers. 
Subscriptions received at the very lowest prices and also 
saving you the tronble arid risk of sending away . 

LESLIE SMITH. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing Instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store In 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased \o show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
1 r: Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELUEN,-'lhe Jeweler," Established in 1887. 
1 Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jeweir* 
> and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles 
and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
• prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. C P. BLACHLY, Dentist, 
for painless extracting. 



The famed Odontunder used 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stn- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a spe- 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sb'-.p, 
South Second Street. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORK is Keaaquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladles' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocery ; ire In 
connection. 

EB. PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Sti^ ». 
, the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
, Stationery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, 
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Books 

Dry Goods, Groceries, etc., etc 



Goods delivered free of charge. 
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ITH due ceremony the new building 
called Library and Agricultural Sci- 
ence Hall, provided for two years ago 
by a wise Legislature, finished last 
summer, and occupied for the first time 
at the beginning of the fall term, was 
dedicated Friday evening, December 
28th, in" a banquet to the Kansas Academy of Science 
and invited guests of the College. The exercises 
were held in the lower museum hall of the building 
mentioned, where covers were laid for one hundred 
and twenty persons. The excellent ra:na was pro- 
vided by members of the Cooking Class, and, consisted 

of- 

Soup Wafers 

Olives 

Cutlets, with Peas 

Rolls 

Cranberry Jelly Lemon Jelly 

Salted Nuts 

Oyster Patties Chicken Salad 

Cheese Straws 
Orange Charlotte Cake 

Coffee 
The graduates— including post-graduate students — 
and members of the Cooking Class responsible for 
the banquet in preparation and serving are Misses 
Phoebe Haines, '83; Bertha Wtnchip, '92; Laura Day, 
Nora Newell.Clara Castle, '93; Clara Newell, Ada Rice, 
Sue Long, Etta- Ridenour, Mary Wilkin, Lynn Hart- 
ley, Gertrude Havens. 

The Toasts 



Celery 
Souffle 



for the Kansas Academy of Science- 

Dr. L. K. Sayre, President, Lawrence, 

Science for the Industries. 



Books as Tools of Science. 



\ 



Dr. A. H. Thompson, Topeka, 

For the Building 

Hon. Win. Knipe, Manhattan, .... 

Legislative Interests. 

Mr. Seymour Davis, Architect, Topeka, 

J Scientific Construction. 

Fertile College 

Rev. Washington Marlatt, Manhattan, 

Reminiscences. 

Hon W I). Street, Pres. Hoard of Regents, Obarlin, 

Science in Farming. 

For the Alumni— 

Prof S W. Williston, Class of '76, Lawrence. 

Filial Duties of a Graduate. 

Prof. K. A. Waugh. Class of '91, Stillwater, O. T., 

Duties of the Graduate to his Fellowmen. 

For Education 

Chancellor F. H. Snow, Lawrence, 

Evolution of Science Teaching. 

Hon. F. D. Coburn. Topeka. 

Science for the People. 

For the State 

Ex-Gov. Geo. T. Anthony, Ottawa. 

The State the Supporter of Science. 

Ex-Gov. Gen W. (Hick, Atchison, 

The State a.id the Agricultural College. 

For the World- 

Hoii. W .B.Sutton, Russell, 

Learning in Labor. 

President Fairchild greeted the visitors, and as 
Toast-master introduced the speakers with pleasing 
words of comment. The responses in full follow:— 

KOK THK KANSAS ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 

"Science in the Industries," Vrof. L. E, Sayre, Lawrence, 
•President of the Jlcademy. Mr. President, Members of 
the Faculty of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege: I wish, in behalf of the Kansas Academy of 
Science, to thank you heartily for the prominence 
you have given our organization upon th : s memor- 
able occasion. And personally I wish to say that I 
am somewhat embarasscd. These two subjects, Sci- 
ence and Industrie-., have been revolving in my cra- 
nium for sometime. 1 have endeavored to work out a 
scheme by which in a few minutes, say a five or 
ten minute after-dinner speech, I could fairly show 
the relation which exists between the two, and the 
importance of this relation. I nave finally concluded 
that if I were to accomplish this, I would meet the 
demands of an after-dinner speech, of saying much 
in a few words. 

I wish to acknowledge that the attempt to master 
this problem has bun an excellent mental discipline 
I believe it is generally conceded that it is the diffi- 
cult problems: that give the best mental discipline. I 
do not see that this discipline has made the subject 
iny less obscure to me, but that is the usual way, 
generally, with difficult problems, and the way they 
show their beneficent effects. We may not understand 
the subject any better, but we better understand 

ourselves. 

Wrestling with a weighty problem is apt to bring a 
haughty spirit down. This is a good thing. It will 



not do for one to get too lofty an idea of himself. A 

poet has said, 

"The eagle himself would be starved. 

If he always soared aloft and against the sun; 

The bird of wisdom flies low, 

And seeks his food among the hedges." 
Bishop Reynolds says: "The fullest and best ears 
of corn hang lowest to the ground." I shall, in re- 
sponding to the toast, recognize, therefore, its im- 
mensity, — too great for me to undertake to say much 
relating to it in a few words. But I desire to bring 
into narrow compass what I have to say. 

Allow me to give my own definition to what I con- 
sider two of the most important factors in the advance- 
ment of civilization. Fir.-t, the industrialist. It is he 
who utilizes the forces of nature which are suscepti- 
ble of direction. Second, the scientist; who is the 
philosopher who discovers these forces and the laws 
which govern them. The scientist deals with ab- 
stract principles and laws without reference to the 
effect which they might have upon industrial art. 
The industrialist is disciplined in appropriating the 
fruits of discovery in science. His tendency is in 
the direction of practical and applied science. 

It would be impossible to over-estimate the value 
of the service to mankind rendered by the scientist. 
I may add, with equal emphasis, the same may be 
said of the industrialist. The forces which move 
civilization may be accredited as much to the one as 
to the other. The steam engine and the dynamo are 
the products of the scientist on the one hand, who has 
studied out the forces of nature; but none the less 
are they the product of the mechanic, who has been 
able to direct those forces for the benefit of mankind. 
Humanity is indebted to each alike; more than this, 
each is indebted to the other. 

The scientist may say that he cares nothing for the 
practical results and the ultimate products of discov- 
ery, and the industrialist may say that he cares noth- 
ing for the abstract principles which underlie the 
science which he applies; yet, in spite of this disavow- 
al on the part of each, a third party, the community, 
is perhaps the best judge. We shall have a paper 
read tomorrow by one Professor on the subject of 
"The Curvature of Fans." We cannot see the practi- 
cal value of this subject during the winter season, 
when, may be, some complain of ur cool surround- 
ings; but in the heated season of the summer months 
who would not desire to know Ire proper curve to give 
to a fan? I have often thought that some one among 
our scientists would rise as one of the landmarks, 
and would give us the best possible improvement on 
the old-fashioned palm leaf. I have not studied out 
the practical side of number seventeen on the pro- 
gram, "Ethyl and Methyl alcohol on ortho and meta- 
di-ago-benzine-sulphuric acids, but 1 presume it has 
something to do in connection with the curvature 
of these fans. Possibly it is a new dynamo to move 
those fans on a large scale for barber shops. 

One could in this way go through our whole pro- 
gram of tomorrow, and search out the practical side 
of the workings of this organization. But, all pleas- 
antry aside, what would the community have to say 
touching the question of the value of science without 
the industries to apply it? Science alone could well 
be compared to a great lumberyard with no mechanics 
or carpenters to shape and adjust its materials. The 
community would go houseless and homeless. We 
might have the most thorough knowledge of the con- 
traction and expansion of gases; most profound philo- 
sophical insight into the forces of the imponderable 
agents, heat, Mectt icit.v. and light; but what advant- 
age are these to mankind without the steam engine, 
the dynamo, the polariscope, the microscope, the 
camera, and other appliances which direct these 
forces, causing them to yield practical results for 
utilization? 

If, then, practical arts are the normal and proper 
sequence to science, we claim for the industries the 
highest place, for nothing is complete until it has 
reached its proper and legitimate end, until its adap- 
tion has been secured; and this adaption is found in 
actual service for the betterment of human condition. 
That we are coming to understand the force of this 
is apparent more especiallv in our systems of educa- 
tion. Practical industrial education is taking every 
where a high rank in all of the institutions of the 
world. It is becoming more appreciated and under- 
stood in this country than ever before. The question 
whether manual instruction shall lend itself to the 
principles of education is continually being discussed 
by the most competent authorities, and particularly 
on the Continent. The dictum of the Congress of 
Technical Instruction, assembled in Paris on the 13th 
of Julv, 1889, was in effect this: manual instruction 
ought to form an integral part of every good system 
of education, since it contributes to develop the ac- 
tivity, the observation, the perception, the intuition, 
and especially the taste for manual occupations. 

If we teach a young man how to handle tools, we 
give him not only the foundation for pleasure and 
enjoyment, but a condition of possessing a sound 
mind in a sound body. The rude and unfinished ma- 
terials of nature appeal to him for refinement as they 
do to no other. Let us then emphasize the import- 
ance of the industries, for the teaching of which our 
Kansas Colleges are equipping themselves. Not 
losing sight of the importance of scientific work, they 
are very properly providing for the training of the 
hand as well as the mind to properly apply this work. 
May the good work go on in Kansas until it can be 
said, "She has brought together these two branches 
of human activity until Science and Industry are 
made to subserve the highest possible efficiency to 
the service of the 'Sunflower State.' " 



"Books the Tools of Science "Dr. A. H. Thompson, Topeka. 
Mr. Toast Master, ladies and gentleman: While I re- 
gretted my inability to do justice to this important 
subject, I could not refrain from accepting the kind 
invitation to participate in the honors of this occa- 
sion. The dedication of such a building as this to the 
pursuit of pure science is an event so significant and 
full of meaning that a common citizen may well feel 
proud of having a part in the ceremonies of its dedi- 
cation. It is an event that means progress, liberty, 
growth; for, as Professor Alexander Winchell has 
said, "Modern science is the center of modern civili- 
zation. It affords not only the concrete forces of 
civilization, but also that higher and peculiar culture 
which trains men to be worthy to wield modern civiliz- 
ing forces." Such institutions bring the "modern 
sciences to our doors,— a shining array, -fresh from 
triumphs over ignorance and inertia, with civic honors 
on their breasts, and crowned with the honors of a 
glorious civilization." These are they which stand 
at the portals of the infinite, and bid us on! and on! 
and on! 

Not being a professional scientific man myself, but 
belonging to that great army of amateurs who 
look upon science from the outside, of the rope as it 
were, and who render distinguished service by ap- 
plauding the performances of those within the ring, 
I must be permitted to look at "Books as Tools of 
Science" first, from the position of the amateur. The 
one thing that impresses me, after the all-powerful 
civilizing influences of science have been noted, is 
the value of science and scientific books as a means 
of culture. True culture is that exercise of the mind 
which enlarges the existence and becomes trans- 
formed into strength; and this strength means greater 
susceptibility, greater capacity, greater activity, 
greater usefulness. And surely no branch of learn- 
ing furnishes the elements of this strength in great- 
er proportion than pure science. It bids us grasp 
and know. For this culture the books of science come 
to the professional and the amateur alike, and tell 
of inventions and discoveries and investigations, 
which they bid him make his own, if he would keep pace 
with the progress of the world. Books are the treas- 
ure-houses of the ages. They are the vehicles which 
gather and bring the accumulated knowledge of the 
past to our doors. By distributing knowledge they 
become the handmaids of progress. They are the 
fountains from which all must drink who would be of 
the elect. As Addison says, "Books are the legacies 
which genius leaves to mankind." Or Carlyle, "All 
that mankind has done, thought, gained, or been is 
lying in magic preservation in books. The true uni- 
versity, these days, is a collection of books." 

But "Books as the Tools of Science" are also of a 
more practical interest to the professional and the 
votary of science, for their directly utilitarian value, 
and what service they can render in assisting in the 
work of investigation and teaching. For books- 
scientific books— are teachers, and like them, perform 
two principal offices. First, as a storehouse of facts; 
and second, in the power of teaching those facts to 
others. As the teacher and investigator must ac- 
quaint himself with all that has been done in his 
particular field, where can he go but to the printed 
page? Every science has a literature of its own with 
which its followers must be conversant. For this reas- 
on the specialties have sprung up; for the field is so 
vast and the books so innumerable that no one mind 
in an ordinary lifetime can begin to compass the to- 
tal of human knowledge. Not only that, but no one 
worker expects or tries to cover even the literature 
of his own speciality. He uses his mind rather as 
an index to find any particular thing that he may 
want, and not as a crammed encyclopedia. 

In our day the useful book is the reference book. 
Instead of burdening the mind with a multitude of 
facts, we endeavor merely to know where to find the 
acts when we need them. So the library is the tool- 
house, the books are the tools, and the laboratory and 
the schoolroom are the workshops. Books are tools 
in a double sense. They are the guide and helper of 
the investigator, they tell him of what has been 
done in his field, and instruct him how to do more. 
If he is a teacher, and most scientific workers are, in 
one way or another, they teach him in addition how 
to teach, how to mould the human mind that comes 
to him crude and impressionable, that they may go 
from him symmetrically moulded and well polished. 
The crude marble comes to his hand formless and 
void but white and flawless, and it is his to chisel 
therefrom forms and beauty. Must he not be well 
trained, full of knowledge, reverent in spirit, con- 
scious of responsibility? 

I cannot close without a tribute to the greatest 
book of the century a scientific book; one which has 
revolutionized thought, changed the course of philos- 
ophy and moulded intellectual progress. I have but 
to name Darwin's -Origin of Species." That book 
was the birth of evolution. The suggestions of the 
past were grouped, and with His own wonderful ob- 
servations and deductions, were crystallized into a 
system of philosophy that was at once simple, direct, 
and beautiful. His "matchless work accounted for the 
phenomena of life as no system had ever done before. 
The book was great because it contained a great 
idea for which the world was waiting. The fuel was 
already prepared, and the book was the spark that 
lit the blase that spread, and spread, until it engulfed 
every department of modern thought. And in our 
day evolution stands abreast of gravitation as one of 
the invincible laws of nature, and is to every scien- 
tist a great working principle. That is the power of 
a great book that gives to the world a great idea. 
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Victor Hugo, in that magnificent peroration on the 
Battle of Waterloo, in "LesMiserables" says, "Neith- 
er Germany, nor England, nor France, is contained 
in a scabbard, and at this day Waterloo is only a 
clash of swords A mighty dawn of ideas is peculiar 
to our ape, and in this dawn each nation has its own 
auroral lights. They are majestic because they think. 
The high level which they bring to civilization is 
intrinsic with them. Not Wellington, not Blucher, 
defeated Napoleon; but he fell because he could not 
harmonize with the nineteenth century. Another 
series of facts was preparing in which Napoleon had 
no place." 

Ideas, and not men, lead the van of progress. The 
world is attuned to the step of its march, and the 
inspiring strains of its martial music makes every 
heart beat high. Every thing that will not join its 
ranks must be dragged after as a straggler. If ideas 
rule and lead the world, it is the books who are their 
heralds. They proclaim their coming, they present 
them to the world, they call all the world to follow. 

And now, Mr. Toast Master, I give you back the 
toast, "Books as the Tools of Science." 

FOR THE BUILDING. 

" Legislative Interests," Hon. Wm. Knipe, Representative from 
'Riley County. Mr. Chairman: I notice some individual 
scientific gentlemen, apologizing just a little for their 
remarks that they were about to make; and I have 
learned long ago that men of certain callings and 
professions, when together at associations of that 
sort could speak very well. I want to say to you in 
the beginning, that I don't know very much about sci- 
ence, nor much about this building, having been 
through it but very little; but I do know something 
about the struggles and difficulties under which we 
labored to get the appropriation. And I guess Pro- 
fessor Snow, who is here, knows a little about that 
in regard to the State University. I don't know 
whether he started out with as unfavorable surround- 
ings as we did in getting an appropriation for the 
State Agricultural College. I don't know whether 
I ought to say it or not, but I believe I will venture 
it anyway, and say, it was just a little harder and 
more difficult to get an appropriation for the Agricul- 
tural College than for any other institution in the 
State of Kansas. So it was generally thought when 
the Legislature met, and we began work; and it looked 
as if there would be no appropriations at all. In fact, 
there was a feeling that there would be nothing for 
new buildings at all. 

I felt that it was new business to me, but I had en- 
gineered some things in my life in other directions, 
and I didn't think it would hardly do to fail in this. 
I learned, or got the idea, that the Representative of 
any county was weighed up or valued according to 
the appropriation he got for his institution. I had a 
little of everything to contend with, but I went at it 
scientifically. I laid my ropes well, iind the first 
thing I did was to get on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. If I had failed to do that, I .would have had 
to ask the liberty to meet that Committee, and then 
retire and give Professor Snow a chance, or Professor 
Taylor of the State Normal. I scientifically got on 
that Committee, and I stayed right there. I talked 
to the fellows in the Committee room and on the 
street and everywhere else in regard to this institu- 
tion. So we had the appropriation for this Agricul- 
tural Science Hall, and then we had another thing 
connected with it that was a little amusing to some 
fellows. After we got past the steam plant, we got 
on the farm; and there was two thousand dollars for 
a farm building, and then there was two thousand 
five hundred dollars to establish a scientific butter- 
ine arrangement, that amused them a good deal. 
And another thing that interested them, Professor 
Georgeson wanted a thousand dollars for a piggery, 
a pig pen. And all these things I had in my way, 
but still thev were friendly to some things, if not 
others. But I am glad we had success after hard 
work, and this grand building, that I think isagrand 
building, and a building that is adapted for che pur- 
poses for which you desire it. And I trust there 
may much good come out of it. 

And now as for the building and all that pertains 
to it, and all that you need, -and I don't know what 
that is, for it's a crying baby, and 1 suppose will be 
for all time to come. I have noticed another thing, 
however, it's the crying baby that always gets the 
candy. There is my friend Hoch, and the Hon. Mr. 
Sherman from Shawnee County, who helped,— I want 
you to get acquainted with him. — and Mr. Newman, 
who is here too. They will bear ine out in some 
things I am saying. I don't know, Mr. President, 
how long I am to talk. You can shut ine off any 
time; for I am like a narrow guage railroad, I can 
stop anywhere and start anywhere. 

But what is the duty of the State, the legislature 
toward this building, and any other public building 
that belongs to the State? In the first place, if we 
have the money, and we generally have it, — I under- 
take to say, it is the duty of the State to appro- 
?riate that money liberally among these institutions. 
'hat's my opinion about it. And the people of Kan- 
sas are a scientific set, and especially in Riley Coun- 
ty. And I put in a month last October, as scientific- 
ally as I could, all over this County, to get the peo- 
ple of this County to place the legislative matters all 
in my hands, where they would be safe, and they did 
it. And when I get down to Topeka, I propose there 
to be as scientific as I can, and get you as good an ap- 
propriation as I can, if you want any. You havn't 
said anything yet. I am going to try to keep up with 
the State University if I can. 

When this matter was up two years ago, and the 
other institutions were .ill represented there. I talked 
over the telephone, and told them Professor Snow 
was there, and other Professors were there, and 
Judge Thacher was there, and I seemed to be going 
it alone. I told them to bring down all our friends. 
And they came down and things began to soften, 



and the tide turned. I don't know what my influ- 
ence was, how much it was, but I am glad that the 
whole thing that you asked for, the ninety-eight 
thousand, went through our house. I proposed to 
get you all that you asked for. It was cut down just 
a little in the Senate. 

I am proud of this building, and I am glad that I 
had a little to do with it. But Mr. Sherman and all 
the rest of them helped me more or less in it, be- 
cause he could make the good speeches; for some of 
them could out talk me all to piecesabout legislation, 
for I don't understand the terms. Now, Mr. Sher- 
man can talk better than I can in legislative halls, 
but I can beat Sherman preaching any day and at 
any time, for I can use theological terms very readi- 
ly; beat him all out of sight. But all honor to these 
men. As I said I want you to get acquainted with 
him, and get him to help us with our appropriations. 
I would like to go out on the farm just a minute, 
and then I will be done. Some things happened 
down there at Topeka, when I talked to individuals 
about the appropriations — for instance, about Profes- 
sor Georgeson's hogpen, or piggery, as it was called. 
One fellow popped up and said, "I want to ask the gen- 
tleman from Riley a question." I said, "All right." 
"I want to know what those agricultural folks mean 
by a piggery and want a thousand dollars for that?" 
"Well," said I, "They want to raise thorough-bred 
hogs, Poland Chinas, Berkshires, Chester Whites, 
Jersey Reds, and all other kinds." Well, he could 
not see why most any kind of a pen covered with 
straw wouldn't do. He said, "Out west, where I live, 
we raise thorough-bred children, block heads, tow 
heads, sorrel-tops, and all kinds; and, he said, "We 
live in dug-outs, and we havn't a house worth a 
thousand dollars." Of course I had to take that fel- 
low, just put my arm through his, walk down the 
street with him a little while, and talk to him about 
it, and when the time came around he voted for it. 

And my old friend Joe Rosenthal, he bothered 
me a little while. But Brother Rosenthal wanted to 
go to Germany, or some other place, wanted the 
President to appoint him. He had a petition about 
that long. He asked me if I would sign it. Oh, yes, 
I said, I would sign it, if he would vote for Prof. 
Georgeson's hog pen. And when the vote was being 
taken Mr. Rosenthal was asleep. I went around and 
woke him up; and he said, "What's up now?" I said 
"We are going to take a vote on the State Agricultur- 
al College appropriation." And he said, "All right, 
Brother Knipe, I will vote for it." That's the first 
time a Jew ever called me brother. 

Well I promised a good many things. I promised 
them you would build them a good, creditable build- 
ing, and you would not waste any of the money. 
And I want to know if you have done it; and if any 
of the money was wasted, I want to know it. But I 
don't believe you have wasted it, and I think they 
will be well pleased with what you have done. But 
then we wanted all this agricultural business. We 
cut that out for something more scientific, and we 
wanted this Hall worse than the other. I would like 
to have that now, and all that you need for this 
building to complete it. 

There is another thing I am interested in; it is 
Mrs. Winchip's Department. She has an important 
matter in hand. She is teaching our daughters to 
cut and stitch, and cut and tuck. And while she is 
at that, I hope she will teach them to sew the buttons 
on their husbands' coats. And then there is Mrs. 
Kedzie's Department. I am especially interested in 
that, and I think there ought to be an appropriation 
in that direction. For if there is anything in the 
world that will annoy and make a man mad, it is to 
find out that his wife can't bake bread. And she is 
teaching them to bake bread and cook and all that 
kind of thing. If some of us had been here when the 
old College started up, we might have heard a man 
make a speech on "Marrying a Lady." He said he 
thought she could cook, ana when he found she 
couldn't get a meal of victuals that met his idea, he 
asked her if she could make a good "corn dodger." 
And while she tried he went and prayed that the 
Lord would give her gumption enough to make a 
good 'corn dodger." And when he came out he 
found she had burned it, and was crying. If Mrs. 
Kedzie needs anything I think she ought to have it. 
Now, that is all I have to say about it, and I 
didn't want to say this. I tried to get the President 
to let me off; and I wouldn't have been here, if it 
hadn't been it would have looked a little like indiffer- 
ence. And I wouldn't have responded to this toast 
if my adviser had been at home. She is in Okla- 
homa. President Fairchild is in about the fix I was 
one time, when a certain preacher visited where I was 
preaching. He couldn't preach, and I knew it. But 
I asked him to preach, and I thought he would have 
gumption enough to decline the invitation, but he ac- 
cepted it promptly; and of course I had to stand it. I 
had gumption enough to accept the invitation; and I 
thank you. 

"Jt Commodious ,^4bode for Science," (Mr. Seymour 
Dans. Topeka, State -Architect. Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: It has fallen to my lot to call 
your attention to the building in which we are 
assembled, a building which 1 hope will be 
found to be "A Commodious Abode for Science," 
for that is the precise wording of the subject 
which your President has invited ine to speak 
on. It may appear to you (as I confess it did at first to 
me) that some one else might be found to display the 
merits of this Agricultural Science Hall with more 
propriety than its irchitect. Yet, this I must say: 
that there is no one who can tell you. as I can. how 
you are indebted for the commodiousness of the 
building to the President himself, and to his able co- 
professors. I assure you that the chief points in the 
problem of its planning were solved by these gentle- 
men, and to them the credit is due for suggesting the 
arrangements for library and society rooms, the al- 



lotment of space for the several sciences of zoology, 
entomology, botany, and the herbarium, and for this 
room, which is to contain the results of all the 
patient thought and labor of our scientists. What 
remained for the architect to do was simply to carry 
out the suggestions in some chaste and appropriate 
design. 

In reference to my own part of the work, I may re- 
mind you that there is nothing that is altogether 
new in the architecture of today. In architecture— 
as, indeed, is true of all other arts— we are constrain- 
ed to follow the law of historic continuity. Our 
designs follow more or less those of other periods and 
countries with which our only associations are those 
derived from education. I do not know whether you 
are all aware that there is such a science as the 
"Ethnography of Art," but its object is to trace out 
the historical development of art forms, to dis- 
tinguish the characteristic feature of the art of each 
race of the human family, and so far as it can to re- 
store the past from its ruins. In attempting such 
restorations for the sake of applying them to our own 
purposes, we cannot from a few details reconstruct a 
whole with the same certainty and by the same pro- 
cess that enables the naturalist from a fewfragments 
of bone to restore the complete skeleton, and even to 
cover it with the outlines of muscle and hide, and so 
to present us with the entire effigies of the megalo- 
saurus or pterodactyl. 

We cannot do like that. But we can try to enter 
into the idea and spirit of a particular epoch — its 
motif, as the French call it. As we do so, we find 
ourselves enveloped in an atmosphere of sympathy 
with the great creative genius of the best periods, and 
under the afflatus— if we are happy enough to be 
capable of any inspiration at all— we may evolve a 
design that will harmoniously blend with the archi- 
tectural ideas under which the world has been edu- 
cated, at the same time that we meet the require- 
ments of our own day and generation. In some such 
way it has come to pass that American architects have 
for such purposes as those of your College frequent- 
ly followed the leading lines of the Romanesque of 
the thirteenth century. The revival of this style may 
be said to be peculiarly American. It possesses quali- 
ties of strength, simplicity, and adaptability to 
modern requirements which are entirely suitable to a 
republic ready to ally its history with the most 
glorious memories of republics of other days, and to 
place itself in our own day in the foremost ranks of 
the nations that are making history and art and 
science now. At all events this is the style as re- 
vived by Americans, that I was led to adopt in carry- 
ing to completion the facades of this building; and I 
may state that I was encouraged in this by the ex- 
cellent quality of the local material. 

In the arrangement of the interior an architect will 
think himself successful if he has managed to meet 
fairly well the requirements of those who are to use 
it. The useful, or, as I may say, the commodious, 
will in all cases be found to lie at the foundation of 
the beautiful. To combine the useful and commodious 
with the beautiful is, indeed, the true problem of con- 
structive art. If we could only learn the secret of 
that combination, our art would be consummate; 
and it is the secret of art's mistress, alas, her inimi- 
table mistress, nature. It must be confessed that we 
have not yet penetrated into that secret of nature, by 
which, while she appears only to be following princi- 
ples and processes of necessity and order, she at- 
tains, at almost every step, some result that is a 
thing of beauty. But if we cannot attain so much as 
that, we can at least endeavor to follow her example 
in beginning with the useful. I think we shall 
find that the useful, when carried out with consisten- 
cy and minuteness; the useful, when it becomes deli- 
cately appropriate, has already the first elements of 
beauty. 

I wish I could hope that your new building in its 
general design and in its details might be found to 
be exquisitely appropriate. I shall be content, in- 
deed, if it is useful and comfortable and commodious. 
But I have the desire that it should be expressive of 
the spirit and aim of your institution; that it should 
be consistent with the thoughts that engage your 
minds; that it should silently inspire the students 
with feelings of solidity and thoroughness and sim- 
plicity and truthfulness; and perhaps I may add the 
humble wish, that it might also afford, at least in its 
spirit and aim, a modest example to the students in 
industrial art and design. 

FOR thk cou,k<;k. 

'Reminiscences of the ''Beginnings,'" Rev. Washington iMar- 
latt, Manhattan: In thinking over this subject, it came 
into my mind, what can be said that has not already 
been said? And in order not to repeat the twice-told 
tale. I concluded to go entirely back of anything that 
had been published as yet, or that I ever saw pub- 
lished, and tell something of the beginning of the 
thought or idea, and how it grew up to what we see 
before us. I will just say here, that in the year 1854, 
George S. Park of Parkville. Missouri, the man who 
had an abolition press thrown into the river in 1855, 
as all of you who know the story know, came up here 
with others in a steamboat, and went as far as Fort 
Riley, which was then being built. And on its way 
back the boat stopped just below the mouth of the 
Wild Cat, out here where Higitibotham's ranch stables 
are. And he and some others went out on to the high 
prairie there, or bench, and laid out a town and called 
it Polistra, which, I believe, is Greek for central city; 
at least, some one told me so. Among other proposi- 
tions was one to build an agricultural college and 
locate it at that place* That is what I was told. 

The idea in my own mind of an agricultural college, 
as far as I remember arose sometime about the year 
1853, when I stood upon the platform of nty alma 
mater, and had in my hand what is called a "sheep 
skin." And yet in looking out over the world I felt 
that I was practically fit for nothing after those 
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years of hard study, and there was nothing- 1 could 
turn ray hand to but what I could have done before I 
started, and make a living-. And vet I wasn't a poor 
scholar.either. I stood about as well— a little better— 
than the majority of the twelve young- men that 
stood there with me. I conceived the idea then of la- 
boring for an agricultural college. I don't know that 
I had it by that name, but it was for a college or 
school that would teach farmers' boys how to farm in 
such a way as to lift them above what they were at 
that day and age of the world. For the want of some- 
thing else to do, I went home and hired myself out to 
split rails and chop cord wood at fifty cents a day, 
and I was jeered all the while, and asked if I couldn't 
have done all that without spending so long a time 
and so much money at college. And when I went into 
town with a load of potatoes I had grown myself, and 
sold them at twenty-five cents a bushel, the Method- 
ist preacher looked at me with a laugh and a sueer, 
and wanted to know if that was what I went to Col- 
lege for. And so I had this thing thrown up to me 
at that time on every side, until at the end of a couple 
of years I proved to them, that even though I had 
gone to college, I knew something about agriculture, 
and knew how to make money, too; for I had laid up 
eight hundred dollars in that time by the work of my 
own hands, and nothing else but my brains, and was 
ready to come to Kansas. 

On the way, when I came here in 1856, the first 
thing I thought of was that agricultural college. In 
fact, it had become an idea, a fancy, a fad, a sort of 
hobby. And I would talk about it to every one that I 
could get to listen to it. I hadn't been here a month 
until I had talked to a dozen men in regard to it, and 
they told me of these men who had come before me. 
And finally one man told me there was a couple of 
other men on the Wild Cat that talked college, I had 
better go and see them. And I set out to find them, 
and found they were college men; and while they were 
talking about a college, it wasn't an agricultural col- 
lege. It was the old-fashioned college that I had just 
left a couple of years before. But we put our heads to- 
gether and talked about this matter, and we agreed 
to labor together in order to build a school here of 
collegiate grade, and to put in my idea of agriculture 
with the rest. That is the way the idea grew here of 
an agricultural college. Now we worked together. 
That was in '56 and'57, and in the spring of '57 we got 
together in a cabin down here on the Wild Cat, and 
organized what we called a set of trustees for this 
agricultural college we were going to build, in order 
that we might present it before the Methodist Church, 
and get them to father it for us, so that we might go 
ahead with it. We did so. The church agreed to 
take it under its care, and give us the privilege of 
going ahead and putting it up. 

Now we had nothing to build it with. We could 
only talk it up, in order to create a public sentiment 
in its favor. And let me tell you that is a hard mat- 
ter to do. While I found lawyers, doctors, and al- 
most every class of men willing to listen to it, I 
found those that cared the least for it were the farm- 
ers themselves, and when I mentioned money to the 
farmer he laughed. And the question came up, what 
sort of a hobby has that fellow got? And the con- 
clusion was, there was money back of it somewhere. 
Now you would have naturally thought, when we 
proposed to put a college right here in Manhattan 
in this way, that we would have no opposition, every- 
body would favor it certainly; and yet there was 
from first to last, a very strong, persistent, bitter op- 
position to the scheme right straight through. I don't 
know that I need to mention names. When I come 
to write that history of the College a few years from 
now, if I live, I can mention some names without any 
fear, and tell some f act* that have never been told. 
I want to just add one little circumstance, for I do 
not propose to tell all these things now. 

The first year we started out to build this college 
was not a success. We sent an agent east, after hav- 
ing put in our own subscriptions to the amount of 
fifteen or eighteen hundred dollars and an offer of 
land, and the agent came back without anything. 
There was nothing to build a college with. He had 
not even enough to pay his own way there and back, 
and salary. We were a little worse off than when we 
started, and I said to them, said I, "Gentlemen, we 
are all wrong. We have no charter, we have no land 
to put this college on, and we couldn't get any title 
to land, if anybody could give us any, or make us a 
promise of any." There was nobody had home- 
steaded their land, or taken out any title to property. 
Said I, "We will go down to the Legislature and get 
a Charter to start with, and then we will get the title 
to a piece of land here to build it on, and then we 
will go ahead, and have something to show for it. 

We went down to the Legislature; I went there my- 
self, and bore my own expenses, paid my own fare 
there and my board bill, and drew up a charter for 
that college. I drew it up myself, by the aid of a 
lawyer. I simply consulted him about some terms 
and some little things, but didn't change it in form. 
And I presented it to a certain member, and he passed 
it to second reading at once. I followed it through, and 
before the end of the month I had that charter in my 
pocket signed by the Governor, and on my way home. 
That is the way we got it. And in that charter I 
had a clause allowing us to have an agricultural de- 
partment in the building we built. Hence it has been 
i> \rd by many as rather queer, something unusual. 
We went to work to raise money to build the college. 
And I will say in brief, we laid the corner stone in 
May of 1859, and in the January following, 1860, we 
opened a school in the building, having spent ten 
thousand dollars, and we had but four thousand 
promised us in the spring, when we started. We 
went ahead on faith. And that ten thousand dollars 
had put up a new building and finished up a room in 
which we could open the school. And in the spring, 
in April, we reported at conference what we had done. 
We had a site, a building, and a school of fifty-three 
enrolled scholars. And those scholars were study- 



ing higher mathematics, such as Algebra; Latin and 
Greek; and other studies of a lower grade. I will 
just say here too, that they put me in as Principal or 
President of this college because of my supposed 
executive ability. And they hired also, from the old 
State of Connecticut, for her known scientific ability, 
a young lady to teach, and together we ran this col- 
lege for two years, separately at first and jointly at 
last. 

Now, one or two incidents, and I will stop. When 
the trustees agreed to go into this matter of building 
a colleg-e.they said to us three men,Goodnow,Denison, 
and myself, "You can go ahead and do just as you 
please with this institution, but bear in mind, there 
won't one of us be responsible f < r one cent. You 
must bear the whole responsibility of putting up the 
building and paying the debts and everything else. 
If you fail, you fail on your own account and not ours," 
And we took that, and we pledged ourselves to hang 
together. The conclusion was, the thing couldn't go 
on if one withdrew, and we then made that pledge. 
Now, in the darker days before that, all of those men 
had offers to give up the thing and go elsewhere, and 
they were flattering offers, too. It need not be stated 
what those offers were; but two of them were offered 
places in an eastern college at a good salary, if they 
would leave here and go there. The other one was 
offered a pastorate of a church somewhere in eastern 
Kansas, with something nice besides in another line 
attached to it, if he would come down tnere. He 
didn't go. 

Again the town site was pre-empted by the Town 
Company, independent of the College Company, or- 
ganized previously, or at the same time, but an inde- 
pendent organization. We put up a little shanty on 
the town site. We had moved into it, and went up to 
Ogden and made our pre-emption as a town site to a 
piece of land we had selected up here on the hill, and 
then went ahead and put up the building. After 
having spent twenty-five thousand dollars on that 
town site, in the college, in private buildings, in a 
store, and in various other improvements, the De- 
partment at Washington having charge threw the 
whole thing out as a fraud. We had made arrange- 
ment with the Land Office, and with the Department 
at Washington, giving them an explanation of what 
the whole thing was to be, and they had all agreed to 
let it go through, although it was not in due form. 
And word came back one day that the whole thing 
had been thrown out. Our land warrant was sent 
back to us. And in the morning while I was teaching 
school there in the college, a young gentlemen from 
Junction City drove up there with a load of lumber 
and proceeded to erect a house right under the eaves 
of the building, not twenty feet away. I looked out 
of the window and saw what was going on, and went 
on with my school. When the school was dismissed 
I went out and spoke to the young man, whom I hap- 
pened to know, and I reached out my hand and shook 
hands with him; and he straightened up suddenly 
ana stopped. Before that he hardly noticed me at 
all. Said he, "I didn't know that, or I wouldn't have 
come." SaidI, "We all worked on that, worked hard, 
every one of us." Said ho, "They told me it was open 
for pre-emption, and I could have it just as well as 
not." He turned away and never came back. At 
noon, headed by Henry Denison, the boys erected a 
battering ram and knocked the building all to pieces; 
and that was the end of that matter. 

We had a meeting; I was instructed to write a letter 
to Mark Parrot, our Delegate in Congress, and ask 
him to pass a bill of relief in Congress, and pass it 
for our benefit, and I got a letter from him he had 
done so. So we were allowed to enter that quarter 
section by paying a land warrant of two thousand 
dollars for it in our own money for college purposes. 
That, I guess, is about all I need to say now. The 
President asked me if I didn't have the records of all 
this in my possession, and if I wouldn't be willing to 
put them in the archives. I told him I should be per- 
fectly willing to do so, were it not for the fact that I 
expected to use them after a while in continuing a 
history that I took a patent for years ago, but stopped 
because it was a little early then. The time has 
about come now to write a book upon these things I 
have hinted about. 

''Science in Farming," Hon. IV. D. Street, Oberlin, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Regents. Mr. President, ladies, and 
gentlemen: After sixty days of exhilarating in- 
fluences of political science in a practical way, sever- 
al weeks of the humdrum of the farm, and busy 
preparation for the comfort of the family during the 
rigors of winter, and repairing sheds and stable for 
the stock, I have left but little time for the study of 
scientific farming; much less for making a proper 
response upon a subject of such importance. 

The science of farming is, in my estimation, the 
basis of all science. The principal elements entering 
into the same are soil, water, air. Without these we 
cannot live, and plants cannot grow. 

To the farmer of the western part of the State, 
science must in time play an important part. The 
failure of the rain-makers to scientifically, or other- 
wise, demonstrate their ability to make rain, leaves 
open to the scientist along other lines to enter the 
field, which is wide indeed. The door stands open; 
walk in and investigate. You scientists of Kansas 
here assembled have an opportunity of grand possi- 
bilities. You can harness the wind on scientific 
principles, and use it for the elevation of water 
by improved methods of pumping; or, generate elec- 
tricity by wind and store its latent force to be 
utilized in pumping water for irrigation, or the appli- 
cation of water to the soil. We have the soil and the 
air, and it now remains for the scientist, or some 
common and unscientific experimenter, to bring on 
the water. 

The building which we now occupy, and which you 
assist in dedicating, is the best evidence of the inter- 



est and appreciation with which the farmers and 
people of this State hold scientific researches. 

Another feature of farming that is not always kept 
in sight, is that the farmer occupies the same posi- 
tion to the mass of the people that the science of 
farming does to all science. They are the foundation 
of prosperity and stability of the country. Their 
prosperity means the prosperity of all the people. 
Without their prosperity the merchant will continue 
to mark down his goods and sell at ruinous prices 
until the farmer has an opportunity to mark up his 
products. This might be elaborated on, but time will 
not permit. 

While we discuss irrigation as a method of in- 
creasing production, we must not forget that we are 
now confronted with the cry of "over-production " 
which I do not, however, concede exists. I favor the 
progress of the science of farming, and desire to add 
my influence in the advancement of that science in 
this institution. But while we are looking after the 
science, we must not forget the philosophy of price 
which operates as an important factor in the con- 
sideration of all questions. While we teach by 
scientific methods to make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, we must also teach more 
economical ways of distribution, and better remu- 
neration for labor, that farming may be lifted to a 
higher plane; that the farmer may cease to be a 
drudge, and may have more opportunities for investi- 
gation. In such ways this grand and noble occupa- 
tion may be lifted to the position to which it properly 
belongs, the highest in the land. 

FOR THE ALUMNI. 

"The Filial Tfuties of Graduates;' Prof. S. IV. IVilliston, 
Lawrence, Class of '72. Mr. President: When I received 
your request to respond, I thought it was worded with 
the utmost kindness, but after listening to you ad- 
dress the Members of the Academy and friends I 
didn't know which of the two classes I should be put 
in, and I finally concluded there must be some other 
ulterior motive. The fact of it is, you thought if you 
could get some one of the graduates whose hair was 
begenning to get a little bit loose about the back of 
the head, that it might be thought that the institu- 
tion was getting a little old. The fact is that we are 
the oldest institution in the State. 

While Rev. Marlatt was relating reminiscences I 
had some reminiscences. And the most vi"id one of 
them was of a very good paddling that I received at 
the hands of the Rev. Marlatt away back— so far 
back I am ashamed to tell it. We— for I was one of 
those fifty-three that began school on that farm up 
there— began to suspect there were tender feelings 
going on there between the disengaged Marlatts 
about that time; because we noticed that sometimes 
our teacher was pretty cross, and other times he 
didn't see things that were going on. When follow- 
ing events took place, we understood what it was all 
about. 

However, this is not getting down to business. 
What I am to talk about is the 'Filial Duties of the 
Alumnus.' And seriously, it is an important subject 
to us in this State. Years ago the number of gradu- 
ates the institution had did not amount to much, be- 
cause there wern't enough of us to make it of im- 
portance enough to talk about. There had been seven 
that had preceded me in any institution. I believe 
Baker had sent some out before. But in our own insti- 
tution in '68 there were two or three, about four or five 
in '71, and the next class the small number of three, of 
which I was one. But the number has increased re- 
markably and very rapidly. The Agricultural Col- 
lege with, I don't know how many, running up in the 
hundreds. The State University with as many more 
hundreds. And the Normal School that turns them 
out by the score. And all these other institutions, 
lesser and greater, according to their facilities and 
positions; until we have now in this State a large 
crowd of Kansas Alumni, belonging to the different 
institutions, who can justly and honestly feel proud 
of their Alma Mater. 

I know, as every year goes by, I feel more and 
more that it was a privilege to attend school in Kan- 
sas in those days away back in the sixties and early 
seventies, when everything was new. It was a priv- 
ilege that I acknowledge and feel more proud of every 
day that I live, that I am a graduate of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College. But there does rest with us, 
as I have before expressed, with each and all of us, 
duties we owe to the institutions from which we took 
our degree. We owe our influence in the Slate, and 
our influence upon the Legislators, in making them 
recognize what these institutions are. Mention and 
mention the work of our institutions; in what way 
the institution is growing. They perhaps think that 
Professor Georgeson raises fat hogs, and raises a lit- 
tle corn, but they do not recognize the instruction 
that is being given to our country sons and daugh- 
ters throughout the State. Neither do they appreci- 
ate what is being done at the University, or any of 
the institutions. Any one who visits these instituti- 
ons goes away the friend of the institution. 

This is where we can help along our Alma Mater.and 
it is a duty in that respect that we owe to our institu- 
tions. The attention of the State, the attention of 
the Legislators, must be drawn to what these institu- 
tions are, what they are doing, and what they hope to 
do; what their needs, and what their demands are. 

"The Duties of the Graduate to His Fcllcunlen, ,, Trof. F. 
tA. Waugb, Stillwater, Oklahoma, class of '91. Mr. Presi- 
dent and friends: You are — all of you— college stu- 
dents for tonight, at any rate, and you all know the 
feelings that apply to the under-graduate depart- 
ment, and how they grow in the mind of the grad- 
uate after he leaves the college. You will appreci- 

(Continued on page 72.) 
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ate what this feeling was,— you have all felt it more 
or less. You know how in the days before gradua- 
tion the student tremblingly sits down to write an 
oration; and anyhow you know that when he comes to 
name the oration, the chances are nine to one that 
the subject properly stated is, "The Graduate's Duty 
to His Fellow Man." I have recited that oration 
frequently. 

But from a different standpoint I would like to 
speak on the, same subject tonight. Now, when a 
student steps out of college and finds himself face to 
face with duties, and with problems which demand 
his earnest attention, his first duty is to himself. 
He finds it an important and imperative duty to find 
a job. This duty must be first attended to. Now, 
there are a great many questions that arise at this 
point, and a great many things to be determined; 
how the young man shall meet this duty. Suppose 
we take a young man from college. He is met bv 
numerous circumstances which he had not forseen. 
And those circumstances determine for him what he 
shall do in response to this duty which confronts 
him. But if he is a good alumnus, as all our alumni 
are, he finds a job, and that duty is met. 

His next duty to his fellow man is toward his fel- 
low woman. In this College, as in every well-regu- 
lated college, there are a large number of sisters, 
our sisters and other fellows' sisters, and they grad- 
uate with us. Now the same duty confronts them; 
viz., to find a job; and this young man's second duty 
is to furnish a permanent situation for some one of 
these young ladies. That, gentlemen, is the right 
thing to do; and I practice what I preach. 

The next duty of the graduate is to his mother. His 
father and mother have been at home, working for 
him, helping him, doing everything they could, his 
mother carefully mending his clothes each year, and 
sending him back, and now, more than ever, at home 
earnestly praying for him, and expecting everything 
of him. He must not disappoint his mother. He 
owes to her a duty now. 

There are other duties to other people. There are 
people all about us to whom we owe numerous duties. 
And this is such a large field that one cannot speak 
of it except in generalities, which are too glittering 
for me to express, and too hard of comprehension to 
be of any use to us now. There is no need to cover 
that field, but let me suggest that the alumnus of a 
college does have numerous and important and 
weighty responsibilities toward his fellow men, and 
all of them, whether he knowi them or not. Our 
friend, Mr. Coburn, will soon present to us the sub- 
ject of "Science for the People." There is science 
for the people, and education for the people; and we 
who have had the more thorough training of the col- 
lege course and college halls, inu-.t in every possible 
way, take these ideas, these principles, to the psople 
who have not these privileges. Now, there is not much 
to add, but in my brief stay outside of the Col- 
lege walls I have found the people ready to appreci- 
ate what I could do to help them, and ready to .-.how 
me what opportunities I have missed to learn more 
yet, which I might have helped them with. I might 
go further, and tell of other duties of the alumnus,— 
the graduate of the College, — of his duties to his 
Creator, God; but this is where my speech stops, and 
I am glad, possibly you are, that I am done. 

F'OH EDUCATION. 

"Evolution in Science Teaching," Chancellor F. H. Snow, 
of the State University. Mr. President and friends and 
members of the Agricultural College: I am very 
glad to add my congratulations tonight upon the com 
pletion and occupation of this most credit ible and 
serviceable building. It has been the good fortune 
of each of the three State educational institutions 
during the past biennial to obtain and to sp :iirl ap- 
propriations for buildings. And we may congratu 
late the State that these notable accessions to our ed- 
ucational equipment have been added. And we may 
hope that my friend, Brother Knipe, will succeed in 
obtaining another appropriation for another building 
for this College during the succeeding winter. I 
hope we may do the same for the University. 

The "Evolution of Science Teaching" implies a 
slow process. But we haven't time for lengthy dis- 
cussion, and I shall try to limit my remarks to a very 
few minutes. Kansas furnishes a great field for 
rapid evolution. In nootherState in the Union, per- 
haps, has there been so rapid an educational growth 
as has been witnessed in the State of Kansas. I had 
the pleasure of being connected with the Faculty of 
the University at its beginning. That Faculty con- 
sisted of three members, one to represent mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences. I was the humble indi- 
vidual selected for that purpose. The Faculty then 
numbered three; the Faculty today numbers fifty- 
seven. And the proportion has been maintained, 
covering the same great field, the mathematics and 
natural science attempted to be covered by myself in 
those early days; and we now have eighteen men 
teaching science in the University in all its different 
departments. And we have here today as members 
of this Academy, taking part in its program, eleven 
members of the Faculty. 

The great progress that has been made in scien- 
tific teaching has resulted from the great disi-overies 
that have been made in science. When I was a sen- 
ior in Williams College, the inroads made by scienti- 
fic thought upon the old established methods were 
looked upon, or viewed with alarm. It was thought 
to be a very dangerous thing to have a Professor of 
Geology who should pretend that this earth of ours 



had occupied more than six days of twenty-four hours 
each in the making; but now all theologians, philoso- 
phers, and scientific investigators unite in the belief 
that millions of years have elapsed s.nce this world 
was without form and void. 

Evolution is a slow process. Science is a modern 
department of truth, but it is just as much a part of 
truth as any other department. Science means to 
know. To know is to have some basis for our knowl- 
edge. We cannot know without having a basts, 
and having that, we advance through the whole de- 
partment, the whole world of education. We find to- 
day that the philosopher, the teacher of mental sci- 
ence, applies scientific methods to his study of the 
mind. We had a visit at the University last February 
from one of the great masters of psychology. Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg, of a German University. He 
is spendiug three years in this country as a Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University, having had permission 
from the German Government on the condition that 
he write a book. This Professor has been induced to 
take a professorship in Harvard University because 
President Eliot secured an appropriation to enable 
him to fit up a psychological laboratory. What would 
our fathers have thought of that? We have but to 
go to Harvard to see a laboratory that has been con- 
structed for the purpose of seeing the facts — the lit- 
eral and physical facts — of the brain and nerves which 
underlie all the phenomena of conscious life. So in 
history we are adopting the methods of science. We 
have a beautiful building at Lawrence, and in that 
building the students of history have a special library 
in which the books pretaining to history are collected. 
And there the students study the original authorities. 
They are not set to work as we were thirty years ago 
to recite ten pages per diem from memory from 
Weber's Outlines of History, the Professor nodding 
as we went on and expressing his approval of our 
attempts. There is a library, and there they study 
history from the great sources, — not simply one 
text-book, one authority, but all authorities. They 
exercise their own judgment in weighing the value 
of those authorities. In short, they adopt a scientific 
method. 

So everywhere we have the scientific method. This 
method has been slowly evolved. Botany used to be 
regarded only as a matter of memory. I know a 
Professor in Kansas who persistently maintained 
that the proper way to teach botany was to memoriae 
all those terms which go to indicate the forms of 
leaves and roots, without any reference to the plants 
themselves. He didn't want any plants in his lecture 
room. He wanted the student to have an exercise of 
the mind in remembering the difference between the 
various descriptions of plants, and the forms of 
leaves, roots, and other parts of the plant, without any 
reference to the plants themselves, as the great nat- 
uralist Buffon, without ever seeing the animal, one 
that perhaps no one else had ever seen, would sit down 
in his study and elaborate a description of the some- 
thing which it was desired to present. 

Linnaeus was the father of botany, but hi gave 
his attention to the many kinds of plants that exist 
upon the globe. He has been called the modern Adam 
because he named the plants of the globe. It was 
considered to be the principal point of scientific teach- 
ing to familiarize the pupil with the name of the 
plant and of the family; and if you had the name, 
you had the science. To study botany was to analyze 
a plant and trace it down to the end of the key, until 
you got its name. That's very good as far as it goes. 
But when the great Agassiz came upon the stage of 
scientific education, he taught his pupils to disregard 
the name. It was the least important part. The 
important thing was to know the animal, to 
study the animal. And so, he gave his pupils speci- 
mens of fishes, or significant parts, and the student 
was told to study the specimen. If in twenty-four 
hours the student thought he knew it all, the Profes- 
sor would show the student he didn't know anything. 
And so after a month or two, the student would be- 
gin to know something about the specimen, and 
after a few months the student would know more 
about the specimen than Agassiz himself knew. 
That was the way the method of teaching progressed. 
I have noticed the same fact in our Academy of 
Science. While in the early days we were engaged 
in identifying plants and animals by name, we now 
have an investigation with reference to some par- 
ticular of the animal, and we are getting at a broad- 
er and truer view of science. So, I may say, this 
proc.ss of development in science teaching has been 
going on until we are gradually arriving at a method 
of study which shall include not only fundamental 
facts, but all principles. We are coming to study the 
Bible from a scientific standpoint, to see something 
in regard to the character of the writers of the books 
of the Bible. Some of the biblical scholars are find- 
ing out that the book of Genesis was probably writ- 
ten by at least three different writers. We are get- 
ting at a scientific basis of biblical philosophy, which 
will be better than the old philosophy, which accept- 
ed everything literally as found in King James' ver- 
sion. We are lifting the Bible up, finding out the 
true spirit and inspiration of the men who wrote 
those books. The truths taught are just as valid as 
ever, whether expressed by one man, or by three men, 
or by a hundred men. The scientific investigators 
will teach us how to teach those truths, and how to 
use them to the welfare of the race. 

And so I herald the day when all knowledge has to 
he subject to scientific method. I hope this temple of 
learning will prove to be the means of increasing 
your scientific investigation in the true spirit of all 
scientific investigations, so that you will be able to 
fill all these laboratories, and this library and museum 
with many important additions to the true knowledge 
which shall help the men and women of the State of 
Kansas, which shall enable them to better perform 
their work on the farm and in the work-shops, and 
everywhere, in every department of life. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Sprintr Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th. Commencement. 

1895-%. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20m. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
■cbool district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without being first offered to the Slate School 
Fnud Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. Address 
K. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 
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Elsie Crump has resigned her place in College Hill 
•chool to complete the course with the Class of '95. 

The arranging and mounting of plants for the Kan- 
sas herbarium has been in progress during vacation. 
The animals and floor cases have been removed 
from the old quarters in the Armory to the rooms set 
apart for them in Science Hall. 

Prof Failyer, Mrs. Kedzie, Prof. Mason, and Mr. 
Burtis take part in the program of the State Board of 
Agriculture this week. 

Assistant Sears returned on Thursday from Tes- 
cot, Ottawa County, where he had been spending the 
holidays with his parents. 

Lieut J. F. Morrison, formerly Professor of Mil- 
tary Science and Tactics at this institution, is now 
■tationed at Fort Leavenworth. 

Secy. Graham had a long, hard trip last week in 
removing his father's remains from the cemetery at 
Diirhton;Kansas, to the family burying ground at 
Abingdon, Illinois, where his mother now lives. 

About twenty industrious Third-years have during 
vacation been working on maps, taking in the south 
half of the College grounds. On the opening of the 
term many had completed the task. 

The Botanical Department has been busy mak- 
inir preparations for the large class in structural 
botany There are about sixty members, and work 
is done both in the forenoon and afternoon. 

Mr Henry W. Brooks, foreman of our Iron Shops, 
has taken unto himself a wife in the person of Miss 
Edith Harrison. The ceremony was performed at the 
home of the bride in Ottawa, New Year's Day. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brooks have apartments at Kev. K. JJ. 
Parker's. 

The Farm Department this week made several sales 
of stock, among which was a young Shorthorn bull to 
Mr Entrle of Wakefield; a lot of seven fat hogs at 
four cents per pound, netting $92; and for three barren 
cows they received three and one-fourth cents per 
per pound, or $130 for the three. 

An experiment in feeding hogs is now in progress 
at the College barn. There are used in the experi- 
ment twelve hogs, separated into three lots of four 
each These lots are are fed on ground corn, ground 
wheat, and ground Kaffir corn, respectively, the ob- 
ject being to ascertain the relative value of these 

feeds. 

The members of the Faculty were pleased to greet 
vesterday President Alvord of Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural College, who spent the forenoon"taking notes 
-mental- of the many good things an observant 
visitor sees here. Major Alvord has been connected 
with the Agricultural Colleges of Massachusetts and 
Maryland, and was called to Oklahoma last summer. 
He regretted much that limited time prevented a 
visit to Fort Riley, where he was in command in 
1867. 

The College enjoyed a visit Tuesday and Wednes- 
day from two representatives of our wide-awake sister 
?ns y tftutTonHhe P Michigan Agricultural College-Mr. 
C J Monroe, of New Haven, a Regent of the College, 
and Mr. Taf t, Professor of Horticulture, both en route 
to California. A quite thorough inspection of build- 
ings and equipments interested them Monday fore- 
noon after Prof. Taft's greeting in chapel. Prof. 
> Taft is the author of a recent work on "Greenhouse 
Construction," and has in press a volume on Green- 
house Management." 

"Interest as One of the Means of Distributing 
Wealth" was the subject of the lecture yesterday af- 
ternoon Prof. Will said: Those who have made a spec- 
ial study of rent see little in the interest question, 
vet'it is of great importance. The question of inter- 
est has received the attention of statesmen and phil- 
osoohers in all ages, and interest has been con- 
aemnlc by must of them. At present the debtor class 
is areatly burdened in the West. According to Mul- 
h-tll's Dictionary of Statistics, the creditor class is 
growi-Jg rapidily in wealth and power There are 
definitions of interest current among the people, but 
the one which seems most fully to meet the condi- 
tions is that interest is a payment for the use of cap- 
ital If a high rate is paid for the use of capital in a 
case where there is great risk of losing the principal, 
alarge part of the sum paid is really insurance 
Those who have investigated this subject the most 
deeply, though they may defend interest pay- 
ment, neverless declare that interest is a tribute to 
ShTness. If this is true, why does it exist? Turgot 
lavs a man may invest his money in either land or 
JapTtat and as land brings rent, capital should also 



yield a return. Ricards says that if the owner of 
capital were not paid for the use of it, he would not 
allow it to be used. Henry George claims that a man 
may invest in property which increases without the 
application of labor, or in that which does not so in- 
crease; therefore, he should be paid for the use of his 
capital. The cause, then, of interest is the spontane- 
ous increase, the "unearned increment" of growing 
things. BoChm Bawerk explains interest on the 
ground that one dollar in the hand is worth more than 
the prospect of getting the same dollar at some fu- 
ture time. But interest may be explained in the 
same way as rent of land. Valuable capital in the 
hands of a man who can use it is a positive advant- 
age to the possessor, an advantage which he will not 
relinquish without compensation. As rent belongs 
to land, interest inheres in capital. Recognizing 
the inevitableness of interest, the question remains, 
to whom should it belong? Should the lender who 
does no work have it? Or should society tax it into 
the treasury? Should society support a parasitic 
class? Compare the social organism with the human 
body. In the body, the member which stops work 
receives no more food and soon withers. Is it that 
way in society? 

GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



north, 19 times; south, 17 times; northeast, 9 times; 
northwest, 7 times; east, 6 times; southeast 6 times; 
and west 5 times. The total ru6 of wind for the 
month was 8438 miles. This gives a mean daily ve- 
locity of 272.2 miles and a mean hourly velocity of 
11.3 miles. The highest daily velocity was 557 miles, 
on the 15th; the lowest, 92 miles, on the 22nd. The 
highest hourly velocity was 34, on the 6th, from noon 
to one p.m., and also from two to three p.m. 

The following tables give a comparison with pre- 
ceding Decembers: — 



H. L. Pellett, '93, is here for post-graduate study. 

L. O. Piper, First-year in 1885-6, visited New Year's 
Day at the College. 

R. J. Brock, '91, is again chosen City Attorney by 
the Manhattan City Council. 

G. E. Hopper, '85, superintendent of waterworks at 
Arkansas City, spent one day last week at the Col- 
lege. 

S. B. Johnson, Third-year in 1892-3, is clerking at 
Olivet, but plans further study when opportunity 
offers. 

A. K. Barnes, Second-year in 1891-2, teaching at 
present near Templin, Kas., was a caller at College 
last week. He plans to return to College and com- 
plete the course next year. 

Ruth A. Stokes, '92, was, at a meeting of the Board 
of Regents held December 28th, elected Assistant in 
Household Economy. An experience of two years as 
student assistant in the department qualifies her for 
the work. 

A recent letter from J. B. Brown, '87, announces 
the death, from diphtheria on December 11th last, of 
his little son, Leland. Mr. Brown is Superintendent 
of the Ponca Indian School at Ponca Agency. Ok. 
His many friends hereabouts will sympathize with 
him in the great loss of an only child. 

"Dr. LaFayette Z. Coman, MissRowena J. Whaley, 
married, Thursday, December 27, 1894, Denver, Colo.," 
is the way a certain beautifully printed card reads. 
Thus have we lost another of our girls. The new 
family will make their home at Boulder, Colo., where 
it is the earnest hope of hosts of friends that each 
may never have anything more uncomely to face in 
this world than the face across the table. 

C. D. Pratt, '85, has succumbed to the darts of cupid 
at last. He has met the little god and he is "his'n." 
The cards say that his surrender occurred at the home 
of the bride, Miss Carrie B. Winants of Wichita, 
on the evening of January 9th. May the long path 
that these two shall tread be ever strewn with 
the sunshine of happiness and the blossoms of 
prosperity is the wish of many friends here. 

The Weather for December, 1894. 

Temperature.— The mean temperature was 35.15 U , 
which is 5.23° above the normal. There have been 
twenty-eight colder and seven warmer Decembers 
since 1858, the coldest being in 1876, when the mean 
was 20.29 J , and the warmest in 1877, when it was 
41.68 u . The maximum temperature was 73°, on the 
7th; the minimum, -4°, on the 23th,— a monthly range 
of 77°. The greatest daily range of the thermometer 
was 43 J , on the 5th; the least, 6°, o- the 10th, 15th, 
and 25th. The warmest day was the 20th, with a 
mean of 58.503; the coldest, the 27th, the mean being 
3.5°. The mean temperature at 7 a.m. was 27.35°; at 
•> p M 46.06°; at 9 p.m., 33.58°. The mean of the max- 
imum thermometer was 48.68°; of the minimum, 
24.48°; the mean of these two being 36.58->. 

"Bxrometer. -The mean pressure for the month was 
28 938 inches, which is .08 inch* above normal. The 
maximum was 29.603 inches, at 9 p.m. on the 27th; 
the minimum, 28.294 inches, at 2 p.m. on the 15th —a 
monthly range of 1.309 inches. The mean at 7 A. 
M. was 28.964 inches; at 2 p.m., 28.901 inches; at 9 p. 
M., 28.95 inches. 

Cloudiness.— The per cent of cloudiness for the month 
was 30.64,which is twelve per cent below normal. The 
per cent of cloudiness at 7 a.m. was 34; at 2 P M., 30; 
at 9 p.m., 27. Three days— the 10th, 11th, and 25th,— 
were entirely cloudy, one— the 9th— was five-sixths 
cloudy four were two-thirds cloudy, two were one- 
half cloudy, four were one-third cloudy, four were 
one-sixth cloudy, and thirteen were cloudless. 

Precipitation.— The total precipitation for the month 
was .375 inch, which is .49 inch below normal. Of 
this .075 fell in the form of snow— the first of the 
season— on the night of the 10th, the ground being 
covered by about a quarter of an inch on the morn- 
ing of the 11th. It quickly disappeared. On the 15th 
a slow rain fell all day, measuring .30 inch. The 
total rainfall for the year is 20.89 inches, which is 9.12 
nches below the average. 

Wind.— The wind was from the southwest 24 times, 
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FARnERS' INSTITUTES. 

Held Under the Auspices of the Agricultural 
College. 

Institutes will be held at the places and dates as 
stated below, and the College will be represented, at 
these institutes by the members of the Faculty 

naeed; — 

Gardner, Johnson County, January 17 and 18; Pro- 
fessors Failyer and Walters appointed. 

Hiawatha, Brown County, January 24, 25, and 26; 
Professors Graham and Georgeson appointed. 

Garden City, Finney County, January 29, 30, and 
31; Professors Mason and Hitchcock and Mr. F. W. 
Dunn appointed. 

Lakin. Kearney County, January 31 and February 
1; Professors Hitchcock and Mason and F. W. Dunn 
appointed. 

Stockton, Rooks County, January 31 and February 
1; Professors Mayo and Will appointed. 

Russell, Russell County, February 7 and 8; Mrs. 
Kedzie and Professor Mason appointed. 

Peabody, Marion County, February 14 and 15; Pro- 
fessors Popenoe and Walters appointed. 

Haven. Reno County, February 21 and 22; Profes- 
sor Mayo and Mr. Burtis appointed. 

Cherryvale, Montgomery County, February 21 
and 22; Professors Pope i.oe.and Georgeson appointed. 

Lack of conveniences is a source of expense upon 
many farms. A little expense would bring water 
to the barn, yet the cattle, horses and other stock 
brave all kinds of winter weather to get to the dis- 
tant spring, or if the farmer has to bring the water 
by bucketfuls he is too apt to judge of the animals 
want of water by the state of his own feelings. If 
he is very tired he will say to "Old Bill," who, per- 
haps, has been doing a faithful day's work hauling 
stone from some of the fields. "Oh pshaw, one buck- 
etful is enough for any horse." Consequently Old 
Bill" gets about half what he actually desires and 
needs. Conveniences could be introduced in many 
barns that would lessen labor about one-half and in 
due proportion economize time spent in the barn car- 
ing for the stock— a very important consideration in 
extreme cold weather.— 'Baltimore Sun. 
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"Science and the Common Teople," Hon. F. D. Coburn, To- 
peka. Secretary State Board of Agriculture; 

What cannot art and industry perform 
When science plans the progress of their toil. 
We, of the common people, yet every one a sover- 
eign, are here to dedicate for posterity and to science 
a new temple. This edifice and equipment represent 
not only a share from the saving's of the common 
people, but as well the story of their aspirations 
their striving to the stars, even through difficulties. 
Speaking from the standpoint of one of these com- 
mon people I am inclined to regard many such insti- 
tutions as too near the stars and too rem'ote in aim 
and purpose from our work-a day world and those 
whom we are pleased to call the "masses;" who feel 
that they have not even a speaking acquaintance, 
much less a familiar, ever-present kindly touch from 
a beneficence their economies have made possible. 
They feel that "science" is something that pertains 
to matters beyond their reach or ken, and belonging 
to colleges and solemn-visaged professors who exhale 
frost and whose communion is with fossils and mum- 
mies; who delve in the dust of antiquity or give their 
time to discovering the topography and geography 
of Mars, or verifying or confuting the Darwinian 
conclusion that "man is descended from a hairy quad- 
ruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, proba- 
bly arboreal in its habits." 

The canals of Mars are interesting to read of, but 
they cannot be transplanted to the plains of Kansas 
in time to benefit us, even through the glorious in- 
scrutability of science. It may be important to de- 
termine with mathematical accuracy the exact signif- 
icance of the watery sign of Aquarius, but far more 
important is it to know what crop to cultivate when 
all signs fail, as they frequently do in Kansas. The 
name of the original North American Indian may 
have been "Bone Pounder," but the definite ascer- 
tainment of this adds nothing to our knowledge of 
soils, of fertilization, or the best rotation. 

The periphery of the earth may constantly be 
stretching itself in the direction or the poles, but a 
busy public has no fears of the ultimate squeeze, 
and in the meantime would like to ascertain the 
relative merits of corn and wheat as applied to the 
production of Percherons, pork, and poultry. 

The scientist tells us that in 3000 years the water 
will wear away the rock over which the cataract of 
Niagara flows, and we would not give him a penny 
for his deduction, while he who can tell us definitely 
how much water can be taken from any given hole in 
the ground, the minimum cost at which it can be done, 
and the maximum of alfalfa or onions it will assure 
when judiciously commingled with Kansas grit, will 
have lived to a purpose and deserve a monument. 

The science taught here I would have pertain to the 
living present; to bettering the conditions of not 
only the men and women of generations yet unborn 
but our own generation; a help to more wholesome 
lives and living; more comforts with less sacrifice of 
strength and health; a better knowledge of nature's 
secrets which affect favorably or unfavorably us and 
ours; a helping to attain a maximum of good with a 
minimum of evil; to glorifying the Great Master of 
Science by ministering to humanity, fashioned in His 
own divine image. 

"Trace science then, with modesty thy guide.; 

First strip off all her equipage of pride; 

Deduct what is but vanity, or dress, 

Or learning's luxury, or idleness; 

Or tricks to show the stretch of human brain. 

Mere curious pleasure or ingenious pain; 

Then see how little the remaining sum 

Which served the past, and must the times t» come." 

FOR THE STATE- 

"Tke State the Supporter of Science," Ex-Gov. Geo. T. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Mr. President and Gentlemen: I 
am under profound etnbarassment at this time, 
whether to say anything or to refuse to say anything. 
I left my family in Chicago on the night before last, 
stating my purpose, sir, to respond to your invitation 
to come to this banquet; and I am more bold in declar- 
ing the supremacy and control over me than my 
friend Knipe was. My wife said to me before I start- 
ed, "Going to a banquet, are you? Ah, ha! Going 
to a banquet?" She says, "Take this slip of paper, 
and after you get away, and before you go to the 
banquet, please read it: it may save you some moiti 
fication, and the banquet some suffering." And 
she gave me a slip of paper, which I carefully laid 
away, as I always do, — preserve everything given un- 
der such orders. And it is this bit of a story: That 
on one day a parrot stood at the open door of his cage 
and saw a dog passing. And the parrot said, "Sic 
em! Sic em!" The dog looked around and saw noth- 
ing but the bird, and tackled it, and a severe fight en- 
sued, in which the parrot suffered the most, and was 
getting the worst of it, until it got possession of it- 
self, or found its mind, and said, "Get out! Get out!" 
And the dog obeyed and "Got out." The parrot 
gathered itself together, one wing lopped down, a toe 
off, tail feathers pulled out, a deplorable looking 
bird; and casting its eye around said, "Polly! Polly! 
you talk too much." Now, had I better say anything 
under the circumstances? But fortunately my mis- 
tress is farther away from me than Oklahoma. She 
is in Chicago. And I am going to venture to talk a 
few moments. 

"The State of Kansas the patron of science." Now, 
Mr. President, it is impossible for me in a brief toast, 
here or elsewhere, to respond for the State of Kansas, 
because my pride is wrapped up in it. My devotion 
for it is so extreme that it is hardly possible for me to 
keep within the limits of either time or propriety, 



perhaps. Because, gentlemen and ladies, let me say 
to you here, that Kansas is without a peer in any ag- 
gregation of civilization that has been brought to- 
gether in the history of the hu nan race. 

It has been my fortune at banquet tables or in 
great assembly halls, in Philadelphia, in Baltimore, 
in Washington, and in Boston, and in Portland, all 
along that coast, — it has been my fortune to be called 
to face a'idiences limited liki this, or extending as 
far as the vision almost could reach. And I have 
never at any time, in any place, stood before an au- 
dience feeling my littleness, my inability to say any- 
thing to them, which I had a right to say, as I have al- 
ways felt it in the presence of a Kansas audience. Now 
you may not think that I am sincere in this, but I want 
to say to you that which is the truth; that an assem- 
blage in the State of Kansas is the cleanest cut and 
purest presentation of civilization that can be found 
in the United States of America or upon the globe. 
You wanted I should speak for Kansas, did you not? 
Now this, to me, was a surprise, when I first came 
from the Empire State of New York. Then I sup- 
posed that to come to Kansas was to find a semi-civil- 
zed people, a set of adventurers, and a crude civiliza- 
tion. I came with that impression, as many came thirty 
years ago, and when I came to find what I did here, 
away out upon the homestead regions of Kansas, 
when I have seen in this green expanse the school 
houses, the influence of which was greater than the 
aggregate influence of every domicile in the entire 
school district, it was a surprise to me. But when I 
come to reflect of what Kansas was made, and how it 
came to be, then I found a philosophical reason for 
it. In other words, when I applied a little science to 
it, I discovered why it was we had this civilization in 
Kansas. 

Kansas was born of an idea. It was not a simple 
a gg re g at ion that came for the sole purpose of making 
money, but it was men who came with their bibles 
and came with refined ideas of right and duty, with 
the declaration or agreement to make of Kansas such 
a State as it was designed to be It was gradually 
filled by men with a supreme purpose. 

That is what brought the first civilization to the 
plains of Kansas, as the great arena, whereon 
should be finally fought to the bitterest end the great 
struggle between human liberty and human slavery. 
It brought a set of people here who lived upon a 
higher plane of intellectual, moral, and religious 
thought than were ever gathered together by a 
single purpose in the history of human aggregations. 
Men that were once rich came here to gain that 
which they had lost in the ventures of life elsewhere, 
came sharpened in ambition and determination to 
regain lost fortunes that had been placed beyond 
their control elsewhere. They were a sharper body 
of men than ordinary. 

Now, let me, just because I think it is a part of 
what was occurring, for a moment look into tlie past 
of a family in New YorK or Pensylvauia. Suppose 
that one of the boys should say "Father, I have de- 
cided to leave home. I am going away. I am going 
where the fiield is wider and the opportunities 
greater than they are here." "Where are you 
going?" "To Kansas." And the mother pleads 
with him not to sever the family relation, but he is 
determined, and says, "I am going." and they know 
they cannot resist. May be each one of the boys in 
that family might have been contented as long as he 
could have enough of his mothers pies and puddings, 
thinking he had enough of the world. It was the 
energetic, ambitious, and determined young man 
who was led to sever the home ties and dear relations 
with his family, and reach out to possibilities greater 
than he had in the confines of the family circle. 

Now, suppose, again, it to be the latlv r who 
makes the suggestion. So he says, "Wife. I have 
been thinking this over. We are limited here. We 
are raising this family, and it is our duty to do our 
best for them. Now, I have been thinking we had 
better go where we can have a broa ler field. John 
is almost old enough, he can have a section, and we 
will gather around nbout us enough of acreage, so 
we can assemble our families there, and have a farm 
of our own together, each having room for the full 
swing of his energies and possibilities." One wife 
would say. "Nonsense!", perhaps, "Do you suppose 
I am going to leave my society and church? Do you 
suppose I am going away with these children, 
and take them from advantages of colleges and high 
schools, and go away out there to be scalped by the 
Indians on those plains of Kansas? No, I never 
would think of it." Another wife would s iy, "Yes 
John, I am glad you made the suggestion. I had felt 
hampered here, but when we get there we will be 
equal with our neighbers. The equality will be felt 
and more genuine there than here. I am in favor 
of going. Let us get our affairs together, and go 
as soon as possible." The difference between 
that mother and the other one is world wide in them- 
selves, but the difference in them which is transfer- 
red to posterity in character is still greater, even. 

So, it was the brave, it was the energetic, young 
men and young women that left the civilized and en- 
lightened circles that they supposed had no equals 
anywhere else; broke away from church and society 
and from all those allurements, and came out here to 
people Kansas. It was the purest in purpose, the 
most excellent in all of the true elements of man's 
greatness, that here gathered together from the old- 
est civilization of the United States of America to 
make this enlightenment upon the plains of Kansas. 
And this is not only exhibited in the persons of the 
fathers and mothers, but it is b sing exhibited among 
the sons and daughters of Kansas, and will continue 
to be for generations and generations to come. 

So then, Kansas has never failed to respond to its 
duty and its obligation to science, whether that was 
the practical, applied science, or whether it was the 
school of theoretical science and intellectual science. 
I differ a little with the last gentleman on the floor. 
I do not believe that in admiring the moon in its 



grandeur, we should not acknowledge the beauty of 
it, because we cannot use it for a cart wheel. I don't 
believe as we watch the sun in the zenith of its 
splendor, that we should decry it as a waste of fuel. 
I don't believe the glittering stars that gem the heav- 
ens at night are to be despised in study or never ad- 
mired, because we can't take them down and give 
them to our children to save us ten cents for a play- 
thing for them. It is never true that science must 
be studied because it is a science, because it is some- 
thing grand and better, and above the minds of men; 
nor is it true that the study of science and its support 
by the treasury of the State is to be limited to that 
which we can turn into potatoes or corn or taxes. 

Kansas has an attachment to science, it is devoted, 
to science to the extent that it wants that science ap- 
plied to all the rounds of daily life, to lift up every 
profession in its boarders and within the necessity of 
those who are engaged in it, and it also wants beyond 
this. L,et me say to Professor Snow, it wants an in- 
stitution in this State which shall occupy a place in 
the great field of learning so high that all the world 
shall point to it and say "That is the University of 
Kansas." It wants that as much as it wants this Ag- 
ricultural College that sends out upon the farm and 
into the shops men who can make use of scientific 
knowledge, in every way to make their vocation ele- 
vating and profitable. Such, then, is its devotion 
to science --not in any narrow way, or for the limited 
purpose of seeing how much money can be coined out 
of science. It is for the science in its grandest possi- 
bilities in elevating the intellect and brain, furnish- 
ing food for immortal beings, as well to the brain as 
to the mouth. 

Then, I say, K uisas does need the stimulant of sci- 
ence: this very building, this beautiful building, you 
are consecrating to science tonight, is an evidence of 
it. But I could bring up facts which would bring a 
blush to the face of every man who has soiled the 
character of my State in the past, if I would. 

The College has constructed these buildings here 
since I came to Kansas, and I recall some of those 
early days when it used to be in the old building, and 
when the students threw the ashes out of the window 
that was closest by. Out of that, in twenty five years, 
has grown this beautiful institution. This institu- 
tion, which it is no flattery to say, is the peer today 
of any other institution of its kind. Created ant. en- 
dowed by a wise act of Congress, your endowment 
has been used with more of wisdom and prudence than 
any other endowment in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. And here you have caught the idea that was in 
the minds of the men who framed the act that was in- 
troduced into the Congress of the United States, and 
subsequently in the Senate enacted into law. 

Now, the State of Kansas— I am not a scholarly 
man, but I believe th s legend on our great seal is "Up 
to the stars through difficulties"~Kansas has been 
going up to the stars, and at times has grappled 
with great difficulties in doing it. In the brief time I 
have been a resident of Kansas, we have been lifted 
to the very keystone in the arch of prosperity, and 
we have stood in the moist and cold slough of adver- 
sity and seemed in the very depths of despair; but we 
have been climbing up all the time. And, I believe, 
I prove it now m calling your attention to this build- 
ing. While in almost every state a public building 
is an evidence of a public debt, here in Kansas we 
have constructed our educational institutions, our 
buildings, and paid for them. We have constructed 
abodes for science, halls that are worthy of the State, 
and at an expense of six million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It has b<*en taken out of the pockets of 
the people cheerfully and contributed to their instruc- 
tion without the creation of a debt of a single dollar. 
Only two hundred and fifty-six thousand dollars stands 
against the State of Kansas in her whole history on 
account of the construction of her public buildings. 
In that time twenty-three private educational institu- 
tions have sprung up. They are domiciled in build- 
ings of their own ownership, and are in possession of 
property aggregating several millions of money, 
all of which has been paid from the pockets of the 
people. So we have this practical evidence, Mr. 
President, that the State is the patron of Science. 

[ have listened with no little interest to the relation 
cf statesmanlike cunning that has been used to get 
this building and appropriation, and all that. I want 
to say to you that while we may all have difficulty be- 
cause the institutions of Kansas come to Topeka each 
pitted against all the rest in the interest of them- 
selves,you make these appropriations harder than they 
would be if you would pool your issues before vou go 
there. I want to say to you that the inspiration that 
has made these appropriations possible, that has made 
these agricultural appropriations so liberal, is to be 
depended upon. 

'■'The State and the Agricultural College." Ex-Governor 
George IV. Click, Atchison. Looking over your pro- 
gram, I see my good friend Sutton is down for a 
talk here for the whole world. Now, if I should say 
all the good things that ought to be said for Kansas, 
all the good things that could be said of Kansas, and 
of her people, where would Judge Sutton come in? 
But it is too late, Mr. President, to take up the time 
of the good people here in talking much about Kan- 
sas. My mind is not running in that direction just 
now. But it is running in the direction of some- 
thing of the past history of this institution. My 
good old friend Marlatt — and he is the only one here 
tonight that I knew when I first came to Kansas, about 
thirty-six years ago -will recollect something about 
the organization of the State Agricultural College 
and of the State University. We all had our joint 
interests at that time. Some of us were inclined to 
be a little greedy. We had in our constitution pro- 
vision made for a University, and Congress gave 
Kansas seventy sections of land to endow it. In '62, 
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Congress made donations of, I believe, thirty thous- 
and acres of land for each Senator and member of 
/ Congress that any of the States had, and by that 

' Kansas got about ninety thousand acres of land. 

In the winter of '63, our friends from Lawrence,— 
that w.s before the days of Professor Snow— came up 
there with a bill totake the seventy sections of land 
for a University, and the ninety thousand acres of 
Ian d for the Agricultural College, to build the 
University at Lawrence, and all in one bill. Well, our 
friends were down from Manhattan. And they were 
offering to the State of Kansas Bluemont College, I 
believe they called it then. And they wanted the Un- 
iversity and the Agricultural College to go to Blue- 
mont College. 

Well, there was a very bitter fight going on during 
all that time, and Emporia came in. She had nothing 
to offer, nothing to give, but she wanted a College, 
the University or the Agricultural College— she did 
not care which. Well, there were quite a number of 
us in the Legislature that were indifferent. We 
thought it ought to be divided around. But the fight 
went on, and finally when it came to a vote on a 
square fight between Manhattan and Lawrence, the 
vote stood that Lawrence should have the University 
and the seventy sections of land, and Manhattan 
should have the Agricultural College and the ninety 
thousand acres of land. 

There was no bill prepared to provide for the or- 
ganization of the College, but the friends hustled 
around and we worked one night and got it all fixed, 
and the bills were introduced. And there was a 
gentleman representing this College, I do not recall 
his name. He could not say a word when he got on 
his feet. And the friends of Manhattan wanted me 
to take charge of the bill. I said, "No, I will help 
you, but I do not want to take any hand in the fight 
between Lawrence and Manhattan." So in the morn- 
ing they came in with a bill all ready for the donation 
of the ninety thousand acres to the College. 

Lawrence had got the University. She was out of 
the fight, and did not care. She stood by and saw 
Emporia make a fight against Manhattan for the Col- 
lege. But we settled that before we got through with 
it, and Manhattan was made by law the location 
of the Agricultural College, and had donated to it 
the ninety thousand acres of land. About two 
o'clock at night I was aroused in my room. A man 
came in and says, almost crying, "Now, Lawrence has 
got the University, Manhattan has got the Agricultur- 
al College, and I must do something for Emporia, or I 
will be disgraced. I never can go home and have 
Emporia treated so." I asked him what he proposed 
to do. Well, he says, "I have got this bill here, and 
I want you to help us get it through. It is to estab- 
lish a Normal School at Emporia, and give us the north 
half of all the salt sections in the State of Kansas." 
I said I would help him. 

So the next morning we got the bill through on the 
second reading, and finally on the third reading, and 
it went through the House. And now we have the 
State University, the State Agricultural College, and 
the State Normal School at Emporia, and I think 
it was one of best day's work that was ever done in 
the State of Kansas. Each of these institutions is a 
credit to our State. Each of them is the peer of any 
institution in the land of equal advantages; and I 
might say far a head of a great many institutions; 
they ate a great deal broader. 

When my friend here comes to write up a history of I 
the Agricultural College, I want him to include" all I 
that history. There was another fight in the Legis- I 
ture at that time. We located all the railroads in the j 
Stateof Kansas that have been prominent and nation- , 
al lines. Atchison had a little fight on her hands | 
in connection with these matters, and of course she i 
had to be very quiet between Manhattan and Law- 
rence and Emporia and Leavenworth, which wanted I 
the penitentary. At that same session the great Pa- J 
cific line was located. The Central Branch line was j 
located. The road from Leavenworth south, through I 
Lawrence, was located, and the Atchison, Topeka, \ 
and Santa Fe was located. So it was a profitable ses- j 
sion, and laid the foundation in various ways for the. I 
prosperity we are enjoying today. i 

We built better than we knew, though I always had | 
a great deal of hope for the Agricultural College. I I 
admit sometimes I was displeased, at other times, mad' , 
at it; but at other times I thought a great deal of it, i 
and I have always loved it and expect to love it still. 
I do not mean the stiller the better. I have had a great ' 
deal of hope for the Agricultual College. It is today • 
considered to be the foremost Agricultural Col- , 
lege in America. I have talked with people fromdif- ' 
ferent States in theUnion; I have talked with some of '< 
these si ientific gentlemen that we have heard about I 
who know what an Agricultural College ought to be, ! 
about the work it is doing, and they all give to the i 
Kansas Agricultural College a place in the first rank | 
of institutions of that kind. 

I think I had the honor. Professor, of reading the 
first paper that ever was read by an outsider at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. I outlined then 
in a feeble way what I thought the College ought to 
be. After twenty years, I had forgotten about it. I 
was looking through a desk one day and found a roll 
of paper. I opened it, and looking through it. found 
it was a paper I had read in 1H(>5 to a number of pro- 
fessors and about twenty or thirty scholars I think 
that was about all that wen- present away Up there 
on the hill. But it was not an agricultural college 
then. It is true they had hired a professor, and called 
him a Professor of Agriculture. They had him 
about three years, and as an agricultural scientist 
I think he was ,i scientist he demonstrated at the 
expiration of his three years that it was better, when 
you grafted for apples, to use a long graft than a 
short one. That was all of the agricultural part of 
it we heard for quite a number of years. 

But it was given new life. It started out in that 
new life to answer the demands and fulfill the pur- 



pose of its organization. The Regents and the Pro- 
fessors appreciated the fact that Kansas was an agri- 
cultural State; that its prosperity depended upon its 
agriculture and its stock raising; and that this was the 
institution around which all of this State could cen- 
ter for advice, for information, for assistence in 
all of the lines which the farmers and agriculturists 
and the stock raisers of tuis State had to follow. And 
it is fulfilling its purpose today. It is fulfilling the 
foundation purposes of those who desire and hope 
for its success. And I hope that the appropriation 
will be made for a pig pen; and I don't believe it is 
an improper appropriation, nor one that is too large. 
Whin wj bring voung gentlemen here to educate 
them, you want to teach them what farming is, how 
a farm should be maintained, and the condition it 
should be kept in. Teach them that it should be 
neat, properly maintained, and give them an idea of 
the kind of stock they should raise, the kind of crops 
they should raise, and the manner in which they 
should be raised. A young man who is educated 
here who wants to go into pig raising, should bs so 
educated that he will be stimulated to have a good 
and neat pig-house upon his farm, a good barn, 
and a good comfortable dwelling house, a good orch- 
ard, and all its surroundings of such grade and such 
a nature as to be inviting, and make it a pleasant 
home for himself and his family, having his chil- 
dren love it as the dearest spot upon earth, and a 
place that they won't want to leave, to go and 
work for thirty dollars a month from six o'clock in the 
morning until nine o'clock in the evening, jumping 
over the counters waiting upon people. Tnis kind of 
farming, and the kind of ambition that you instil 
into young men in years to come, will add prosperity 
to the State; and farmers will give evidence of the 
education they have received, and they won't desire 
to goto the cities and drag out a miserable, linger- 
ing life, at the end of which they are no better off, 
perhaps, than the day when they commenced work- 
ing. 

And what is there more encouraging t) the young 
man, to the young citizen, than to be the owner of 
a farm, with all its enviroments and all its sur- 
roundings, with all the beauty that education, that 
scientific knowledge, that ambition, can make in that 
home. That is what I believe that the Agricultural 
College is for. That is the work that it is doing today. 
It encourages the young man to manage farms prop- 
erly, to have a scientific knowledge that they can 
use, to better their condition at all times and under 
all circumstances. 

But, Mr. President, I forgot about the parrot. I 
beg pardon for taking as much of your time as I 
have. 

FOR THK WORM). 
"Learning in Labor," Judge IV. B. Sutton, Russell. Mr. 
President, ladies and gentlemen. All things are in- 
cluded under the three heads, the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. Now, my friend, the ex-Governor, 
[Mr. Click | has his share of the flesh, and he is wel- 
come to it. We have no use for the devil, but I trust 
he would keep out of my garden patch, called the 
world, because it was known that I should have a 
wide scope, a broad field from which to gather any- 
thing of interest to say to you tonight. The notice 
was only served on ine when I got off the train to 
come up here, and I hadn't time to sit down and 
carefully write out for you a few extemporaneous re- 
marks. I am embarassed because I stand here to- 
night bifore this scientific audience, before all these 
learned gentlemen who spend the most of their days 
in the investigation of the stars, and the sun, and of 
the moon, while I tramp daily over old Mother Earth, 
seeking the elevation of all and enjoying myself the 
best I can. 

I am a good deal in sympathy with what I think 
must have been the contents of the paper from our 
distinguished Secretary of Agriculture, which called 
forth some comments from the distinguished gentle- 
man on my right [Mr. Anthony]. We don't want 
too much science in agrculture, although science has 
its place there, as well as everywhere else. The his- 
tory of the world, I think, teaches us that when men 
have gone daft after science they have gradually neg- 
lected their agriculture. Was not Greece a most 
scientific country? D'd not Egypt, the Phoenicians, 
and the Carthaginians, and the Romans climb as 
high in many things as we have since that time? 
Did not they cultivate the higher powers of men 
until their orators were as great as any we have pro- 
duced in this age? And yet they did not attain the 
full measure of success, lacking labor. It was be- 
cause they erred upon one side, and later generations 
of the world erred upon the other side that it is left 
to us to strike that golden mean, to mingle learning 
and labor together in such proportions as to develop 
the grandest men of history. 

This institution is founded for the purpose of 
"growing up'' just such men and just such women, 
and spreading them out over the plains of Kansas to 
occupy it, to till it, and there to bring up their prog- 
eny, each generation superior to their progenitors, 
until we reach that point in civilization approximat- 
ing which no other country in the world has reached. 
Now, science, of course, may be carried to ex- 
tremes. Science may be taught to such an extent 
that men lose all insight into the practical things of 
life. I remember to have heard years ago an anec- 
dote of a scientific man who spent his summers in 
the country. One day, climbing upon a grassy hill- 
side, enjoying the warm sunshine, he spied the" gable 
end of a little tannery, and in that gable end he saw 
a calf's tail with a knot tied in it, the sign of the 
tannery. He turned his mind to solve the problem. 
He labored long and earnestly. He finally gave it 
up, and walking down to the tannery, he spoke to the 
proprietor and said, "Look here! I am a scientific 



man. I have studied the courses of the planets, the 
procession of the equinox; but for the life and soul 
of me I can't answer how that calf got through that 
hole and.stuck on a knot tied in its tail." 

What was I to talk about? "Learning in Labor?" 
There are classes of humanity the difference between 
which is hard to define. I know of gentlemen who 
tramp up and down this country, and when they do 
work, they appear to be breaking stones with ham- 
mers. There are two distinct classes of our citizens 
who occupy themselves in that way, -breaking stones 
with hammers. One class is called geologists, and 
the other tramps; and the distinction between them 
is the learning in labor. 

Just a word about this institution, and I want to 
close, for I am not prepared to make a speech. I 
want to remember the point of Gov. Anthony's 
story, and not talk too much. Thi., institution is the 
ideal of the people of Kansas. It is the hope of the 
people of Kansas, and it is their pride, and if there is 
any one institution within her borders to which her 
people at large are wedded it is this one. And if the 
full duty of the Faculty and Regents of this College 
is discharged towards the people of the State of Kan- 
sas, there never need be any fear of the people or of 
anybody connected with it, or interested in it, that 
thepeople of Kansas will not discharge their duty to- 
wards it. The boys and girls, or young men and 
young women, will be trained to manhood and 
womanhood, with the proper mixture of learning and 
labor which will make them useful students in every 
vocation of life into which they may enter. Partic- 
ularly will they be armed with the weapons to con- 
tend against all adverse circumstances; and go out 
upon these plains, to subject them to the hand of 
the husbandman, and to people them with an inteli- 
gent, educated, and industrious people, firm when 
all dangers may threaten this republic;— and it will be 
threatened, and it is today threatened by the vast 
aggregation of people in densely populated centers 
who are not to be reconciled with the principles upon 
which this Government is founded. There will come 
sometime here in the history of this land a cry to 
save us; and that cry can only be answered from 
the farms of the United States by those people whose 
ideas are clear, whose education has been practical, 
and whose patriotism never can be questioned. The 
man who lives upon a farm which he owns, the man 
who has a home around the fireside of which he gath- 
ers his family,— that is the type of a man which makes 
up the aggregation of the people of the United States. 
It is to this people ever that the appeal for help, and 
for the safety of our institutions, will come. And if 
that independence of the farm, that independence of 
the home and of the fireside is maintained, the re- 
sponse will be quick, and the response will be strong 
and our institutions will last and remain perpetual. 

I sometimes indulge in the dream that we have 
fpunded here the lasting abiding place for liberty in 
these United States; that we will go on building until 
we have built a government which will be the admir- 
ation of every other nation on the face of the earth; 
that it will be built so high, will be so conspicuous 
for success and happiness and prosperity of its peo- 
ple that thrones and dynasties wherever located on 
the face of the earth will topple and fall into dust; 
that our constitution will form the basis for the 
amendment of other governments like it, and its 
people, with every other people on the face of the 
earth, will live under a. constitution, under laws and 
institutions, which are alike or copied from our own. 

President Fairchild's words of farewell were as 
earnest as they were brief. He said:— 

"Now, my friends, in bidding you good-night, I 
want to say that this is a 'red-letter' day in my life. 
It is fifteen years ago this month since I stepped into 
the place which I have occupied since at the head of 
this College. Its growth has been my life, my love; 
and the good words you have said today, the kind 
words for us and our work, are very dear to me. If 
I can look back over the fifteen years and feel assured 
that this foundation shall be the beginning of a 
structure that shall be of use to the world. I shall 
feel paid, and more than paid, for all services I 
have rendered to the world. I bid you good-night, 
with the hope that you will carry to your friends 
and others throughout the State the good will we 
have for them, and that we shall sometime 
call upon you to cherish us as you have done 
by your good words." 
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Congratulations from Absent Friends. 

Numerous letters of regret have been received from 
invited friends of the College, expressing cordial in- 
terest in the growth of the College and its g 00 d 
work. A few, only, of these kind words can be given 
here as sample of the many. 

From Ex-Governor Crawford: "In the early days 
of our State we made no mistake in laying the foun- 
dation for the grand institution you and your co- 
workers have built. Kansas is an agricultural State, 
and tor that reason our State Agricultural College is 
of first importance to our people. Upon the success 
of this College depend largely the growth and devel- 
opment of agricultural and mechanical art in Kan- 
sas." 

From Ex-Governor St. John: "As a Kansas I hail 
with great joy the wonderful progress made by our 
State Agricultural College. It is no longer 'an ex- 
periment,' but stands today before the world a mar- 
velous success." 

From Hon. W. E. Sterne: "I congratulate you 
and your associates upon the completion of the new 
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building, for the reason that it will furnish additional 
opportunities to increase the efficiency and import- 
ance of the Agricultural College. I want to assure 
you that your work is appreciated by the people of 
Kansas.' ' 

From Hon. Geo. S. Green: "I have seen the insti- 
tution grow under your administration, and have at 
all times taken a deep interest in the success of the 
College: it would afford me much pleasure to be at 
the exercises of the dedication of the new Hall of 

Sriciirt 1 * ' 

From Hon. Noble Prentis: "I not only wish you 
a good time, but know you will have it. The Agri- 
cultural College never has any other." 

From Chancellor James H. Canfield: 'I should 
certainly be with you were it within the limits of 
possibility. I hope that you will find your new Li- 
brary and Science Hall the very center of your col- 
lege life." 

From President R. A. Jesse, Missouri University: 
"I congratulate you on the success you have achieved 
and hope that still greater achievements await you in 
the future." , ,. , 

From President Alston EUis, State Agricultural 
College of Colorado: "I trust that your dedicatory ex- 
ercises will be pleasant and instructive, and that 
they will tend to advance the interests of the excel- 
lent institution over which you preside." 

From President H. E. Alvord, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural College: "Your kind invitation has been re- 
ceived for the 28th inst.— an occasion of interest and 
evidently significant of substantial progress at your 
successful institution. Soon, however, I hope to see 
the new hall." _ , 

From President G. W. Atherton, Pennsylvania 
State College: "I must, however, send my heartiest 
congratulations on this important addition to your 
equipment, and my earnest good wishes for the fu- 
ture prosperity of yourself and the College. 

From Prof. Charles E. Bessey of Nebraska Univer- 
sity "I congratulate you upon the completion of so 
fine and useful a building. I desire to particularly 
congratulate the Botanical Department upon its good 
fortune in taking possession of such good rooms. I 
trust that the Regents will soon take steps to fill 
those botanical rooms with everything which the 
Professor desires." 

Dedication Notes. 
Hon. A. A. Newman, who superintended the con- 
struction of the building, was present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Higinbotham were among the guests. 
Mr. Higinbotham was a Regent from 1871 to 1H/.5. 

P S Creager, '91, did his Alma Mater proud in his 
full' report of the banquet to the Topeka Capital, of 
which he is City Editor. 

Mr H. J. Allen, of the Nationalist, occupied a seat 
at the Press table, and wrote an interesting report 
of the exercises for his paper. 

A previous engagement requiring their absence 
from town prevented the attendance of the Messrs. 
Ulrich, the builders; but their excellent work spoke 
for them. 

The toasts printed in the Industrialist are from 
the stenographic report of Will Spilman, Second- 
year in 1889-90, court stenographer for the Fifth 
District. 

Distinguished guests other than those on the pro- 
g-ram or members of the Academy were Hon. 1. M. 
Potter of Peabody, President of State Board of Ag- 
riculture, and Hon. A. C. Sherman, Representative 

from Shawnee County. 

THE KANSAsTaCADEHY OF SCIENCE. 

The Twenty -seventh Annual Meeting at the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Kansas 
Academy of Science was held at the College Decem- 
ber 27th, 28th, and 29th. The sessions were held in 
the South Society Room of the Library and Agricul- 
tural Science Hall. 

The business session was held Thursday afternoon, 
when President Sayre appointed his committees. 

In the evening, Dr. Siyre delivered an instructive 
lecture on "Medicinal Plants," illustrated by numer- 
ous lantern views. 

During the sessions of the Academy the following 

papers were read: 

Volcanic K. fleets In Kansas. ;;•••••••• 

New Cretaceous and Tertiary Vertebrates 

Rotation <>f Mercury and Venus 

Dakota Formation* and sand Hills 

How tin- Pheasant "Drums 

Some Remarkable Slnk-holes a Sherman Count* 

a List of Wyandotte County Ferus, with Notes 

VH.H- . v of Wind at Lawrence past twentytwo years P.H.8HO* 

Additions to the Flora of Kansas B. B Smytb 

Phenological Notes for Kansas 

A Floral Clock for Kansas 

Sand Dune Collecting 1 Notes ■•••••■• , v , / o-..' 
A New Collecting Ground for CieinMa limbato, Sa> 
An Undescrlbed^Rhyncholus from Central Kansas 

Natural (las and Oil in Kansas '• 

On the Variation In the Composition of raraxacum 

EthyTand Methyi A Wohol on Ortln^ and Mela- 

HI 1/.1 lietm-nc-su 11 ionic Acids .: , .. ■ 

() „ fhe New WatTr Supply a, the state University .E. C Mnrphy 



A Study of Premolars A. H. Thompson 

The Blood-sucking Cone-nose— Its Habits end 

Life History Bertha Kimball 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: Presi- 
dent, Warren Knaus; Vice-Presidents, I. D. Graham, 
S. W. Williston; Secretary, E. B. Knerr, Treasurer, 
D. S. Kelly; Curators, B. B. Smyth, A. H. Thompson, 
Robt. Hay. 
The Committee on Resolutions reported as follows:— 
Resolved, That the Kansas Academy of Science is under obli- 
gations to the Board of Keg nts and the Faculty of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College for their hospitality and for the many 
courtesies extended to us during these meetings; and that we 
also desire toexpress our obligations to Mrs. Kedzie, whose skill 
and that of her trained assistants— manifested on this occasion 
of the banquet so liberally provided by the President and 
Faculty, at the dedication of the new Library and Agricultural 
Science Hall— has made this twenty-seventh annual meeting one 
long to be remembered by the members of the Academy. 
B E. H. S. Bailev, 

D. S. Kelly, 
S. W. Williston, 

Committee. 
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laws and principles which underlie successful farm- 
ing. The College laboratories, greenhouses, museums, 
orchards, farm, barn, silos, and live-stock are accessi- 
ble to their inspection and study, and will afford ob- 
ject lessons and food for thought. The College would 
be glad to welcome a hundred such young men to the 
course. 

But as already stated the course is designed for ev- 
erybody, both old and young, and the older men, who 
are already in the thick of the fight, who are burdened 
with the cares and perplexities of active life on the 
farm, are also heartily welcome. It is believed that 
they too can profit by this course, even more than the 
young men, by reason of their more mature judgment. 
There are hundreds of farmers in the State who could 
arrange to be absent from their homes for a couple of 
weeks, and who, aside from the course itself, would find 
much to interest them at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. As citizens, they ought to acquaint themselves 
with the one State institution which, above all others, 
is designed for their benefit; and those who plan to 
send their sons and daughters here in the near future 
could make this an occasion on which to give the in- 
stitution a thorough investigation as to the studies 
taught, methods of teaching, and facilities for giving 
instruction, while they at the same time may be per- 
sonally benefited by the short course. The College 
extends a hearty welcome to all. Those who desire 
more information on this subject should address 
President Geo. T. Pairchild, Manhattan, Kans. 

C. C. Georgeson. 



Kimball, Bertha, Manhattan. 
Layton, V. L., Lawrence. 
Lantz, D. E., Manhattan. 
Lovewell, Prof., Topeka. 
Norton, J. B. S., Manhattan. 
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Walters, J. D , Manhattan. 
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Curvature of Fans 

Geometrical Models ■■■ ••■■•■• . ■ ■ 

The Closing of Michigan Glacial Lakes 
The Toueka "Coal Hole" •••■• 

The Terminal Boulder Train in Shawnee County 
Harmonic Series 

!!;:;;;r::' N-e^roniNoMliwes, Kansas::..- 

Catalogue of the Kansas State Herbarium .. 
Re£« Cutting of the Missouri River at Atchlson.J 
Rock Exposures about Atchison 

Atchison Coal j 

Parasitism in Aphyllon un,ftori,m ■> 

C^Ksl'^ 

Two New Streptococci— Probably ratnogenu r.«nt» 

T1 '«V.V™>'"t'.. K .".''''°*' i ''" " ,B '""v."i: l.«,..,n ...III CCd, 
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It. It. Smvlh 
It. it. Smyth 

M. Price. Jr. 
M. Price. 1 1 

E. B Knerr 
M. Price. Jr 

E. B. Knerr 



Short Course for Farmers. 

The program for the Farmers' Short Course has 
been completed. The course begins Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 5th, and ends on Saturday, February 16, with 
three lectures every day, except Sunday, as set forth 
in the program given below: — 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5th. 
President Fairchild, Intellectual Growth in Farm 

Homes. . _ „ 

Professor Failyer, Origin and Properties of Soils. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6th. 

Professor Hitchcock, Fungous Diseases of Field 
and Garden Crops. . 

Professor Popenoe, General Considerations in Eco- 
nomic Entomology. . 

Professor Georgeson, Origin and Characteristics of 
the Leading Breeds of Cattle. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7th. 

Professor Lantz, Agricultural Literature. 

Professor Georgeson, Principles of Selection and 
Breeding Livestock. 

Professor Mayo, Some Heredita ry Diseases of An- 
imals. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8th. 

Professor Hood. Pumps and Power. 

Professor Failyer, Water for House Use. 

Professor Popenoe, Farm Insects. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9th. 
Professor Willard, Nitrogen in some of its Rela- 
tions to Agriculture. 

Professor Hitchcock. How Plantsobtain their rood 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11th. 
Professor Mayo. Parasitic Diseases of Animals and 

Their Treatment. 
Professor Mason, Propagation of Orchard 1 rees. 
Professor Wallers. The Home Lot. 

TUESDAY. FEBRUARY 12th 
Professor Georgeson, Principles of Feeding Live- 
stock. 
Professor Kedzie. Meals. 
Professor Popenoe. Beneficial Insects. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13th. 

Professor Will, Money. I. 

Professor Graham. Farm Accounts. 

President Fairchild, The Farmer Makes His Farm. 

THURSDAY. FEBUARY 14th. 
Professor Mason, Varieties of Vegetables for the 
Farm Garden. , 

1-30 p. M. Professor May .Contagious and Infectious Diseases: 
Their Cause and Prevention. 
Professor Georgeson. Necessity for Maintaining 
the Fertility of the Farm. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15lh. 
Professor Mason. Soil Management and Irrigation 

in the Garden. 
Professor Hitchcock, Relation of Plants tot II mate. 
Professor Will, Money. II. 

SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 16th. 
10:30 P.M. Professor Georgeson, Home Dairying 
1:30 p. M. Professor Mason, Fruits for Home Use and Market. 

Several lecturers have been invited from abroad, 
among them. Hon. Harrison Kelley of Burlington, 
Ho •> C. B. Hoffman of Enterprise, Hon. J. W. Bailey 
of Bailey ville, Mr. A. E. Jones of Topeka. and others. 
These gentlemen vill lecture in the evening. Their 
subjects and dates will be announced later when def- 
initely settled upon. 

This course is intended to benefit farmers, and the 
young men on the farm who have not the time to take 
ii longer course at the College, and persons from 
all parts of the State who think it would be to their 
advantagetoliearthe.se lectures arc most cordially 
invited to attend. There is no expense whatever 
connected with it except the cost of transportation 
and board and lodging while here. Board and room 
can be obtained in private families at from *- .Ml to 
$4.00 per week. 

It is believed that the young men especially should 
make an extra effort to attend this course. There are 
a large number of young men in the State who are so 
situated that it would be impossible for them to take 
a regular Coll< ge course, but who, nevertheless, are 
desirous of adding to their knowledge of farm topics, 
and who can manage to leave their employments for 
a couple of weeks during the winter season, lo 
them, this course will afford an opportunity to peepin 
to the world of science and learn something of the 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.-Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books ofies 
as good as new. Call whe n down town. Always glad to see you. 

WE will save you money on all magazines and newspapers. 
Subscriptions received at the very lowest prices and also 
saving you the trouble and risk of sending away. „„._„ 

LESLIE SMITH. 



LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, tbe 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 

CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in mem 
wear. Latest st yles in every department. 

KNOSTM'AN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
ii ,,e Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q A SHELDEN,"lhe Jeweler," Established in 1867. 
.Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watcnea, 
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E LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jeweirv 
■ and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



DRUGS. 
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C JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Artices 
and Fanes Goods. The patronage of students is sohc .-e«t. 



HARDWARE. 



10:30 a. 
1:30 p. 
3:00 p. 



10:30 a. M. 



3:00 p. M. 



10:30 a. M. 



A J WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware al very . >m 
. prices, and carries a large slock from which selections mnv 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist, 
for painless extracting. 



The famed Odontundei u*ed 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



1:30 p. 
3:00 P 



M. 
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DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make P*"*"* '».'•" 
for students at special rales, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



-ruiKFTTA LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.— Everything, unr, 
P strictly first-cVass. Special attention will be given to St* 
dent trade Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meals in great HH'U. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poytm *<£ 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



/- BATHS $1.00 cash. U shaves, $1.00 cash. Hair cutting a spr- 
6 cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sb O, 
South Second Street. _^^_^_^__^_ 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORK is Eeaaqnarters for Dry Goods No- 
tions, Hoots and Shoos, Hats and laps, t lothing. and Ladles 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocery .rein 
connection. ^^^^^^_^^__^_^^^_^_^^_ 

EH PURCELL, comer of Poyntz Avenue and Second Sti ' 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
.uideuls? consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Uiouerv. Hoots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, 



Hooks. Stat 

Dry flood*. Groceries. et< 



.etc. Goods delivered free of chare 



PHYSICIANS. 



TNF1RMARY for the medical and surgical treatment of all dis- 
1 eases of the eye, ear, nose, and throat. Refractive errors cor- 
rected by glasses ,„ade to order for the hull vidua! case. Persons 
desiring lo remain in the Infirmary Will hud complete facilities 
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BY PROF. C C CEORGESON. 

WE have, at present, three feeding experiments 
under way, one with steers and hogs to follow 
them, and two separate experiments with hogs. The 
steer-feeding experiment promises to be an interest- 
ing one. It is designed to give evidence on two ques- 
tions; first, as to the value of ground wheat for fat- 
tening steers, and, secondly, a comparison of two 
lots of steers of six each, one lot being thoroughbred 
Short-horns and the other lot the type of common 
cattle usually styled "scrubs." These are the steers 
which were purchased more than a year and a half 
ago as yearlings, with a view to compare the feeding 
of these two classes of cattle. There were originally 
ten steers in each lot, but in the course of the past 
year and a half two of the scrubs died, leaving but 
eight in the lot, and among the Short-horns, four 
were somewhat younger than the rest and should be 
carried through another year before fattening; while 
six of them were growthy steers which ought to be 
fattened this winter. 

With this material on hand, it was decided to select 
the six heaviest steers of each lot and prepare them 
for market on ground wheat. These two lots of 
steers were put in the feed pens November 1st. The 
total weight of the six Short-horns was 7155 pounds. 
The total weight of the scrubs was 5962 pounds. 
The two lots are fed exactly alike in open yards, each 
with a shed open to the south in which to seek shel- 
ter from storms. Their grain feed has so far con- 
sisted exclusively of ground wheat, fed dry, and 
their fodder consists of corn-stalks, which, as a 
measure of economy, are run through the fodder cut- 
ter in order to lessen waste. They are fed twice 
daily, each lot collectively, and care is taken to give 
them what they will eat of the ground wheat and no 
more. Of the com fodder, there is more or less 
waste, as they do not eat the dry chips of stalk up 
clean. This waste is weighed and deducted from 

amount fed. 

From November 1st to January 10th inclusive, sev- 
enty one days, the Short-horns made a gain of 1108 
pounds, oi 2.6 pounds per day. The scrubs, in the 
same time, gained 1025 pounds, or 2.4 pounds per day 
per head. The Short-horns had, during this period, 
eaten 6569 pounds of ground wheat and 6362 pounds 
of cut corn-stalks, which makes an average of 5.92 
pounds wheat and 5.74 pounds corn-stalks to each 
pound of gain. The scrubs made their grain of 2.4 
pounds per day per head on 6038 pounds wheat and 
3441 pounds stover, or an average of 5.89 pounds of 
wheat and 3.35 pounds corn-stalks to each pound of 
gain. While the scrubs have gained less than the 
Short- horns, it is to be noticed that they have so far 
required a trifle less feed per pound of gain. 

The experiment will be continued until they all get 
in good market condition. It is too early to prophesy 
as to the outcome; but it is of interest to note how 
they compare at this time and what gains they have 
made on exclusive wheat and corn-stalk diet. 

The two pig-feeding experiments embrace in all 
28 pigs. Twelve of these weighed, when the experi- 
ment begun, about ISO pounds each; the remaining 
1(, are small pigs just weaned. The 12 large pigs are 
divided into three lots of four each. Each pig is in a 
pen to himself and is fed individually. Of the three 
lots, Lot I. is fed on Red Kaffir corn, Lot II. on corn, 
andLot III. on wheat. All three gr ins are ground 
moderately fine and fed in a slop. The experiment 
has not proceeded far enough to reach any conclus- 
ions, as they have been fed only twenty-one days. In 
that time, Lot I. (Kaffir corn meal) has gained 14(> 
pounds, for the four head, on 568 pounds of meal. 
Lot II. has gained 162 pounds on 55') pounds of corn 
meal. Lot III. has gained 206 pounds on 554 pounds 
of ground wheat. 

The object of this experiment is to ascertain the 
relative feeding value of wheat and Kaffir corn in 
comparison with corn when fed to hogs. Kaffir corn 
l« growing more and more in favor with our farmers, 
owing to its drouth-resisting properties, and it is of 
importance to know its value as a feed stun' for do- 
mestic animals. Wheat, in like manner, has, during 
the past year, been employed in a new role, namely, 
as a feed for live-stock, and we must know just 
where to place It. So far the corn occupies the mid- 
dle position, the Kaffir corn having produced the 
least gain and the wheat the most, but these results 
may change before the experiment closes. 

The experiment with the small pigs has only just 
begun, and there are, therefore, no gains to report. 



They are divided into four lots of four each; of these 
one lot is fed on cotton-seed meal and corn meal, one 
pound of the former and five of the latter. This pro- 
portion is liable to be changed, howevei . One lot is 
fed on ground corn and wheat mixed equal weights. 
One lot is fed on corn meal, and one lot on ground 

wheat. 

The object of this experiment is to ascertain, 1st, 
the effects of cotton seed meal on pigs. There have 
been so many instances reported of hogs dying from 
eating cotton-seed meal that it was determined to try 
an experiment with this feed on a small scale. 2nd. 
We desire to compare the other three feeds when fed 
to young pigs. In this experiment, the pigs are not 
fed individually; all in the same lot eating out of 
one trough. The pigs are weighed individually, 
however, so as to note any variation in thriftiness. 



» STICK-TO-ITIVENESS." 

BY ALICE RUPP. 

EVERY young man should learn a trade, or get in- 
to business of some sort, whether it be farming, 
stock-raising, merchandising, or what not, and when 
his choice is made, in order to secure success he 
should go at it with a determination that defies fail- 
ure. Do not leave because disagreeable duties are to 
be performed and hard blows must be struck, for 
whatever your vocation— though your changes be as 
frequent as the hues of the chameleon— these two foes, 
that must be bravely faced and conquered, will be 

met. 

Don't try to* begin at the top; if you do, you will 
find, nine times out of ten, when years of experience 
should have placed you at the pinnacle, a long back- 
ward stride has been taken and you are still standing 
on the first round. Those who have worked their 
way up to wealth and usefulness began at the very 
bottom; they had no friends to boost them from the 
cradle of business to exalted ranks of trust and re- 
sponsibility. A. T. Stewart swept out his own store. 
John Jacob Astor sold apples on the streets of New 
York. Cornelius Vanderbilt blistered his own hands 
ferrying his boat. Stephen Girard at twelve was a 
cabin boy on a vessel. Horace Greeley rose from a 
"printer's devil" to be the founder and editor of the 
New York Tribune. Lincoln, Grant, and Garfield 
came to the presidency of the United States from the 
rail splitting, the tannery, and the towpath. 

Therefore do not be over particular as to what you 
do, but take hold of the huir blest piece of work that 
comes along and push it to success, as though it 
was the grandest achievement of your life. Work 
with a will and conquer all prejudices against labor, 
manfully bearing the heat and burden of the day. 
"A thing begun is half done." It may be hard the 
first week or the first mouth, but after that it will be- 
come a pleasure, and you will feel enough better sat- 
isfied with yourself to repay, with interest, all the 
trials of a beginning. We acknowledge, with regret, 
that there are many, many men whose hands are as 
"soft and delicate as their heads," but this active, 
pushing, business world has no use for such "tender 
house plants," so they are crowded out to make room 
for the firmer, stronger, pluckier stuff. 

Charity had left a supply of coal at a poor widow's 
door. A little boy came out with a fire-shovel and 
began to take a shovelful at a time to carry it to a 
sort of bin in the cellar. A gentleman passing ask- 
ed "Do you expect to get all that coal in with your 
little shovel?" He was quite confused with the ques- 
tion, but the answer was quick and striking: "Yes, 
sir, if I stick to it long enough." 

By this same principle of stick-to-it, as well as in 
many other ways, make your services indispensable 
to your employer. Be prompt and on time. Scorn 
tardiness and lazy, sluggish, lagging movements. 
When a task is begun stick to it till it is done; do not 
watch the clock to see the very second the working 
hour is up-then throw down hammer and nails, the 
hay rake, dust brush, or package— or whatever your 
tools may he that you may leave at the exact in- 
stant, no matter what state the work may be in. 
Throw in an odd half hour or an hour's time if the 
occasion demands it, and do not seem to make a merit 
of it. Do it heartily, cheerfully, kindly, and though 
not a word may be said at the time, your employer 
will make a note of it. When times are hard and 
all expenses must be reduced, even though it means 
the bread and butter of many, your services are in- 
dispensable, while he who calculates the exact amount 
he can slight his work with impunity —who is lavish 
with his employer's goods— who rushes madly for his 
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solution, bel ie v- 
ing that the best 
method of teach - 
* n R graphics c on 
sists in givingthe 
student a series of 
systematically ar- 
ranged and care- 
fully graded prob- 
lems which he can 
solve alone or 
with little assist- 
ance on the part 
of the teacher. 

This theory has been followed as a leading 
principle. 

The aesthetic faculties of the student have 
also received some attention by the introduc- 
tion into Book I. of a series of plates on sur- 
face decorations, into books II. and III. of 
many shaded projections and several plates of 
letters for inscription purposes, and into Book 
IV. of free-hand pen-drawings. The accom- 
panying cuts are culled from the first two 
volumes. 




hat at the first stroke of six, as though the equilibrium 
of the world hung upon his leaving his post at the ex- 
act second — is the first to receive the notice: "Busi- 
ness is dull, expenses must be lessened; your services 
are no longer required." 

You need have no fear for the future if you zeal- 
ously stand by the motto, "Stick-to-itiveness and In- 
dustry," Never mind the hard, rough hands and 



A NEW SERIES OF TEXT- BOOKS ON GRAPHICS. 

BY PKOK. J. I). WALTERS. 

,Y"\F the making of books there is no end." Yet, 
v^ there are many branches of modern science the 
literature of which is lamentably insignificant. Ten 
thousands of volumes are written annually on fiction, 
while there is practically nothing published in some 
branches of engineering, mechanics, or pure mathe- 



An Enjoyable Life. 

If we could impress upon the boys of the farm 
the real truth about farming, and talk less about 
farming not paying, we would have a fewer number 
leaving us to become carpenters, painters, and gen- 
eral workmen. Besides this, on the farm they are in- 
dependent business men. their own masters, and 
everything depends on the amount of ability they 
display; but as mechanics or laboring men they are 
simply the tools of others, to give so much labor a 
day for their wages. He does not direct his own la- 
bor, or profit much by any extra display of business 
talent. He is always subject to the call of another, 
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plain clothes — if you have earned the latter they are 
far better and more beautiful in the estimation of 
honest, sensible men and women than the finest and 
most fashionable cloth purchased at the expense of 
an over-confident tailor. 

Trust nothing to luck; it is an igtius fatttus which 
will lead you to ruin, but never to success. It is pluck 
and not luck which turns the wheels of life. A writ- 
er has said, "Good Luck is good pluck with his 
sleeves rolled up, hard at work making things come 
out right. Bad Luck is a man with his hands in his 
pockets, a pipe, cigar, or cigarette in his mouth, want- 
ing only room to spit and waiting to see how things 
will turn up. Idleness is death; activity, life. Luck 
is a fool; Pluck is a hero. Luck blossoms on the tree 
of pluck. The man of pluck will find no time to wait 
for or complain of luck. 

Did you ever read what the post says of this same 
sentiment, Stick-to-itiveness and Industry? He says: 
"hone this day loitering, 'twill be the same story 

Tomorrow, and the next more dilatory. 

The indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting o'er lost days. 

Are you in earnest? Sieze this very minute! 

What you can do or think you can, begin it! 

Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 

Only engage, and, when the mind grows heated . 

Begin it, and the work will be completed!" 




matics. Carloads of books on poetry, travel, or soci- 
ology leave the press every week, while one might 
easily carry a complete set of all the American pub 
lications on descriptive geometry in his coat pockets. 

This lack of books treating many very importa-it 
branches of science is especially felt 
with regard to text-books. In some 
studies there is practically nothing 
suitable existing, and the teacher is 
forced to present the subject matter 
to his classes by the tedious dicta- 
tion method, though it is generally 
conceded that even a poor text-book 
is better than none. 

It is for these reasons — to fill a 
long felt want — that the writer of 
this has undertaken the prepara- 
tion of a set of text-books on ele- 
mentary graphics. The cost of the 
many illustrations of 1 such a work 
is considerable and the work of 
compilation and publishing tedious. 
Yet, after the completion of the 
main part of the work he feels re- 
paid in that feeling of satisfaction 
which is the result of every strong 
effort in the direction of duty. 

The work referred to is a series of 
text-books on elementary graphics, 
consisting of four small volumes: 
)1) Geometrical Drawing, (2) Pro- 
jection Drawing, (3) Descriptive 
Geometry, (4) Linear Perspective. 

It was prepared especially for the 
classes in mathematical drawing at 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, but has been arranged so that 
it can be used under varying condi- 
tions. Two of the books are now 
completed and the third is in the 
hands of the printer. 

While the work is illustrated with 
nearly three hundred photographic 
etchings, many of them full-page 
plates, the explanatory text has been 
reduced to definitions, classification 
of relations, problems, and concise 
and judicious hints on methods of 



and never his own master, to do as he pleases. By all 
olds the nobler life, and the more enjoyable one, is 
on the farm where the air and sunshine breathe into 
one's life a new independence and manhood. If more 
of the foreigners who come here would take to farm- 
ing we would have fewer labor troubles and strikes. 
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Calendar. 

1894-9S. 
Pall Terra— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-96. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20si. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•old at par or less without being first offered to the Slate School 
Fand Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. A dd ress 
E. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado, Kan. 



GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



Representative Knipe made a brief call at College 
this morning. 

A girl baby arrived Monday to brighten the home 
of Prof, and Mrs. Olin. 

Student editors for the term are Maud Kennett, T. 
W. Morse, and Geo. W. Fryhofer. 

The Post-graduates have organized a class in Ger- 
man, under the leadership of Prof. Hitchcock. 

The annual exhibition of the Hamilton Society 
will be held Saturday evening, February 2nd. 

President and Mrs. Fairchild spend Sunday in Kan- 
sas City with their daughter, Mrs. Kirshner. 

A stove has been put up in the south greenhouse to 
guard the costly tropical plants in severe weather. 

Mary Pincomb, Bertha Steele, and Elizabeth Sting- 
ley are among the old students returning to classes 
this term. 

The nomination of Regents Hoffman and Good- 
year was confirmed by the Legislature the first of 
the week. » 

Mrs. Huntress, and Mrs. Hook of Leavenworth, 
were among the visitors who attended Chapel Fri- 
day afternoon. 

The literary societies begin the term this week 
with new officers, well chosen from an abundance of 
good material. 

Misses Jessie Hunter, Alta Lee, Gertrude Duffy, 
and May Murphy were interested and interesting 
visitors yesterday. 

Prof. Olin read a paper on 'The Romance of Kan- 
sas History" before the State Historical Society in 
session at Topeka the first of the week. 

Mr. C. H. Compton, of the Nationalist office, spent 
Monday afternoon at the College looking through 
many departments he has never before taken time to 
inspect. 

G. B. Norris, Third-year, has been elected an asso- 
ciate member of the American Ornithologists' Union. 
He is a well-informed student in bird life, and is a 
careful observer and an enthusiastic collector. 

. The daily (except Monday) lunches furnished by 
the Cooking Department fit nicely into the newly re- 
vised course of study requiring the presence of so 
many students at afternoon c' />ses. The first of 
the weekly Faculty dinners was served Monday. 

Mrs. Georgeson contributes to Arthur's Home (Maga- 
zine for January an interesting and beautifully illus- 
trated article entitled "'Home Life of the Women of 
Japan" and a supplementary sketch on "The Daily 
Bath." She writes from personal knowledge of the 
subject, having spent three years in the land of the 
chrysanthemum. 

The Alumni Association having canvassed the 
votes of the graduates for representation on the Board 
of Regents, sends to the Governor the names if the 
six persons receiving the greater number of votes; 
viz., Mrs. Emma HainesBowen, '77; Sam Kimble, 
'72; Wra. Ulrich, '77; Warren Knaus, '82; I. D. Gar- 
diner, '84; W. C. Moore, '88. 

Ex-Gov. Hubbard of Texas, visited College yester- 
day morning. He lectured at the opera house is the 
evening on Japan and the Orient. Mr. Hubbard was 
United States Minister to Japan under President 
Cleveland's first administration, and there formed an 
acquaintance with Prof. Georgeson, who for three 
years was Instructor in Agriculture at Tokio. 

The College Orchestra yesterday opened the public 
exercises for the Seventh Division of the Third-year 
Class, who delivered declamations as follows: "The 
Teachings of Nature," E. G. Gibson; "Imitation," 
J. J. Fryhofer; "The Old Maid of the Period, "Mabel 
Cotton; "The True Basis of Money," C. A. Chandler; 
"The Battle of Missionary Ridge," Maggie Carlton; 
"A Football Battle Between the Seniors and Col- 
lege," J. B. Dorman; "Emmet's Plea." B. Dougher- 
ty; "The World a School," W. A. Coe; Happiness in 
this World," C. S. Evans; The Relation of Passion 
to the Middle Ages," Cora Atwell; "The Unsolved 
Problems of Science," G. W. Finley. Lorena Helder 
and Mabel Selby, accompanied by Hilda Leicester, 
rendered a vocal duet, "Swinging in the Grape Vine 
Swing." 

These kind words from the Junction City Union are 
appreciated: "A farmer who has been eminently suc- 
cessful, as has our representative, Mr. G. W. Miller, 
will certainly not fail to take a deep interest in the 
appropriations asked by the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. What is true of him should also be true of 



every other farmer in the Kansas Legislature. If 
Kansas is not an agricultural State, it is nothing. 
Being such, then, the first question to be asked by 
every representative interested in the material prog- 
ress of the State should be, when appropriation bills 
come up, "What does the State Agricultural College 
need?" The three great State educational institu- 
tions, too, should stand side by side in the legislature, 
and are, in the opinion of the Union, entitled to much 
greater consideration at the hands of the people's 
servants than has generally been accorded. They 
have too often been side-tracked — made secondary to 
matters of mere political significance." 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



T. E. Lyon, '93, took charge of the Eureka Lake 
School last week. 

E. C. Pfeutze, '90, has a situation with the Topeka 
Waterworks Company. 

G. L. Christensen, '94, and J. C. Christensen, '94, 
were seen about College today. 

Jane C. Tunnell, '88, teaches occasionally in the 
Manhattan schools as substitute. 

Dr. H. S. Willard, '89, has again received the ap- 
pointment of County Physician by the Riley County 
Commissioners. 

C. R. Pearson, '94, is elected Superintendent of 
Instruction in Sheridan county. He was recently mar- 
ried to Miss Bartlett. 

J. B. Thoburn, '93, found time to peep in between 
trains Monday on his return from Topeka, where he 
read a paper on Forestry before the State Board of 
Agriculture. 

Lillie B. Bridgman, '86, has been elected to a 
position in the schools of San Diego, Cal. Miss 
Bridgman is a contributor to the Overland Monthly, for 
which she has written several stories of more than 
ordinary interest. 

W. C. Moore ['88], editor of the Junction City 
Union, is one of the brightest newspaper men in the 
State — entirely self-made and deserving, and we pre 
diet for him a career other than that of an ordinary 
journalistic gentleman; in fact, he will be a leader in 
Republican political affairs in the State of Kansas 
in a very few years. — Concordia 'Daylight. 

The Farm, Field, and Forum, Oklahoma's agricultural 
journal, has to say of a graduate of '91: "Prof. 
Waugh has inaugurated an excellent method in 
teaching his horticultural class, by having them 
visit the greenhouses and various nurseries and 
fruit farms of the Territory. It is encouraging to 
see the interest and enthusiasm displayed by this in- 
telligent class of young men and women on these 
tours of investigation. They eagerly seek informa- 
tion as to the causes of both success and failure, and 
quickly note a perfect or imperfect tree or vine, and 
the whys and wherefores for their condition. The 
class also attended and took an active interest in the 
second annual meeting of the Oklahoma Horticultu- 
ral Sc ciety. The graduates from this department of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College will be of 
great value in furthering the interests of fruit-grow- 
ing in the future great State of Oklahoma. We here 
repeat what we have said many times before, that 
Prof. F. A. Waugh is just the right man in the 
right place." Three members of Prof. Waugh's class 
in horticulture read papers at the recent meeting of 
the Oklahoma Horticultural Society. 



The College Y.fl. C. A. 

At the beginning of the New Year it may be inter- 
esting to review the work done by the Association 
during the preceding term. At the close of the sum- 
mer vacation, a joint committee from the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y.W. C. A. had prepared the first number of the 
Student's Hand Book. This booklet contains a map 

and brief history of Manhattan and the College, an- 
nouncements for the college year, information as to 
work and meetings of the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A., 
places and rates of boarding clubs, church dir ctory, 
Professors' residences, etc, Five hundred of these 
were distributed among students before the close of the 
first week of the fall term, the most of which were 
given out at the depots. Committees from the Asso- 
ciations met all day trains during the arrival of the 
new students, giving assistance to strangers. 

On Friday evening, September 14th, the close of 
the first week of College, a reception social was given 
by the Associations in the New South Society Room. 
About two hundred and fifty new and old studeuts 
were present. After a short devotional service led 
by Prof. White, the evening was spent in greetings 
and making new students acquainted. 

During the fall term nine regular Sunday afternoon 
meetings were held in the Horticultural Hall, the 
average attendance at which was thirty-seven. 

Four union meetings of the two Associations were 
held. One Sunday service was omitted because of ; n- 
clement weather. These meetings, full of interest, were 
led by older students and members of the Faculty. 

Two delegates were sent to the State Convention at 
Ottawa. A short course in Bible study was given by 
Prof. Jones to a class of about ten regular members. 
The Association at present has thirty-five active mem- 
bers. The periodicals received by the Y. M. C. A. are 
handed to the Librarian and filed in the library where 
all have free access to them. 

The Association feels on entering a new term with 
the large number of active workers, that it should do 
better work than ever, keeping in mind its worthy ob- 
ject — the development of character, and the cultiva- 
tion of moral worth among the young men of the 
College. 



FARHERS' INSTITUTES. 



Held Under the Auspices of the Agricultural 
College. 

Institutes will be held at the places and dates as 
stated below, and the College will be represented at 
these institutes by the members of the Faculty 
named; — 

Hiawatha, Brown County, January 24, 25, and 26; 
Professors Graham and Georgeson appointed. 

Garden City, Finney County, January 29, 30, and 
31; Professors Mason and Hitchcock and Mr. F. W. 
Dunn appointed. 

Lakin, Kearney County, January 31 and February 
1; Professors Hitchcock and Mason and F. W. Dunn 
appointed. 

Stockton, Rooks County, January 31 and February 
1; Professors Mayo and Will appointed. 

Oak Grove, Shawnee County, Februrry 6, 7; Prof. 
Walters and Mr. Sears appointed. 

Huthinson, Reno County, February 7, 8; Professors 
Hood and Graham appointed. 

Russell, Russell County, February 7 and 8; Mrs. 
Kedzie and Professor Mason appointed. 

Peabody, Marion County, February 14 and 15; Pro- 
fessors Popenoe and Walters appointed. 

Haven, Reno County, February 21 and 22; Profes- 
sor Mayo and Mr. Burtis appointed. 

Cherryvale, Montgomery County, February 21 
and 22; Professors Popeiioe and Georgeson appointed. 



Notes from the Shop. 



The term's work has opened up with an unusually 
large enrollment in the blacksmith, foundry, and 
machine shops. The blacksmith shop was so crowd- 
ed that quite a number were at first crowded out, 
but arrangements have been made so that all can be 
accomodated. A second division has been made 
which commence work at the end of theregular time, 
3:35. A similar arrangement has been made in the 
foundry and machine shop classes, which gives much 
better opportunity for instruction. The arrange- 
ment being foundry and blacksmith classes on Mon- 
day and Thursday, and machine shop and blacksmith 
clssses on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Several boys are taking their industrial in the boil- 
er and engine rooms, working as assistants and priv- 
ileged to ask all the questions about the work Fore- 
man Lund and Engineer Gundaker can answer. 

The carpenter shop presents a lively view in the 
afternoon this term asthe Second Third, and Fourth- 
year boys have to work their industrial at that time. 
A number of cases, desks, tables, and fancy articles 
of various kinds will be the result of the term's work 
in that department. 

The enrollment in the various departments is as 
follows: Blacksmithing, foundry, machine shop, and 
boiler room, 88; carpenter shop. 133; mechanics 
classes, 74. Fd. H. Webster. 



Short Course for Farmers. 

The program for the Farmers' Short Course has 
been completed. The course begins Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 5th, and ends on Saturday, February 16, with 
three lectures every day, except Sunday, as set forth 
in the program given below: — 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5th. 

1:30 p.m. President Fairchild, Intellectual Growth in Farm 

Homes. 
3:00p. m. Professor Failyer, Origin and Properties of Soils. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6th. 
10:30 a.m. Professor Hitchcock, Fungous Diseases of Field 
and Garden Crops. 
1:30 p.m. Professor Popenoe, General Considerations in Eco- 
nomic Entomology. 
3:00 p. m. Professor Georgeson, Origin and Characteristics of 
the Leading Breeds of Cattle. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7th. 

10:30 a. m. Professor Lantz, Agricultural Literature. 
1:30 p. m. Professor Georgeson, Principles of Selection and 

Breeding Live Stock. 
3:00 p. m. Professor Mayo, Some Hereditary Diseases of An- 
imals. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8th. 
10:30 a. m. Professor Hood. Pumps and Power. 
1:30 p. m. Professor Failyer, Water for House Use. 
3:00p. m. Professor Popenoe, Farm Insects. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9th. 
10:30 a. m. Professor Willard, Nitrogen in some of its Rela- 
tions to Agriculture 
1:30 p.m. Professor Hitchcock, How Plantsobtain their Food 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11th. 

10:30 A. M. Professor Mayo, Parasitic Diseases of Animals and 

Their Treatment. 
1:30 P. M. Professor Mason, Propagation of Orchard Trees. 
3:00 P. M. Professor Walters. The Home Lot. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12th. 
10:30 A M. Professor Georgeson, Principles of Feeding Live- 
stock. 
1:30 P. M. Professor Kodzie. Meats. 

3:00 p. M. Professor Popenoe, Beneficial Insects. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13th. 
10:30 A. M. Professor Will, Money. I. 
1:30 p. M. Professor Graham, Farm Accounts. 
3:00 p. m. President Fairchild, The Farmer Makes His Farm. 
THURSDAY, FEBUARY 14th. 

10:30 A. M. Professor Mason, Varieties of Vegetables for the 

Farm Garden. 
1:30 p. M. Professor Mayo, Contagious and Infectious Diseases: 

Their Cause and Prevention. 
3:00 p. M. Professor Georgeson, Necessity for Maintaining 

the Fertility of the Farm. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15th. 

10:30 a. m. Professor Mason, Soil Management and Irrigation 

in the Garden. 
1:30 p. m. Professor Hitchcock, Relation of Plants to Climate. 
3:00 p. m. Professor Will, Money. II. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16th. 
10:30p. m. Professor Georgeson, Home Dairying. 
1:30 p. m. Professor Mason, Fruits for Home Use and Market. 
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Several lecturers have been invited from abroad, 
among them. Hon. Harrison Kelley of Burlington, 
Ho:'. C. B. Hoffman of Enterprise, Hon. J. W. Bailey 
of Baileyville, Mr. A. E. Jones of Topeka. and others. 
These gentlemen vill lecture in the evening. Their 
subjects and dates will be announced later when def- 
finitely settled upon. 

This course is intended to benefit farmers, and the 
young men on the farm who have not the time to take 
a longer course at the College, and persons from 
all parts of the State who think it would be to their 
advantage to hear these lectures are most cordially 
invited to attend. There is no expense whatever 
connected with it except the cost of transportation 
and board and lodging while here. Board and room 
can be obtained in private families at from 5W.su to 
$4.00 per week. u .. 

It is believed that the young men especially should 
make an extra effort to attend this course. There are 
a large number of young men in the State who raeso 
situated that it would be impossible for them to take 
a" regular College course, but who, nevertheless, are 
desirous of adding to their knowledge of farm topics, 
and who can manage to leave their employments tor 
a couple of weeks during the winter season, lo 
them, this course will afford an opportunity to peep in 
to the world of science and learn something ot tne 
laws and principles which underlie successful farm- 
ing. The College laboratories, greenhouses, museums, 
orchards, farm, barn, silos, and live-stock are accessi- 
ble to their inspection and study, and will afford ob- 
ject lessons and food for thought. The College would 
De glad to welcome a hundred such young men to the 

course. , . • a *~<- «,r 

But as already stated the course is designed tor ev- 
erybody, both old and young, and theolder men, who 
are already in the thick of the fight, who are burdened 
with the cares and perplexities of active life on the 
farm, are also heartily welcome. It is believed that 
they too can profit by this course, even more than 
the young men, by reason of their more mature judg- 
ment. There are hundreds of farmers in the State 
who could arrange to be absent from their homes for 
a couple of weeks, and who, aside from the course 
itself, would find much to interest them at the State 
Agricultural College. As citizens, they ought to ac- 
quaint themselves with the one State institution 
which, above all others, is designed for their benefit; 
and those who plan to send their sons and daughters 
here in the near future could make this an occasion 
on which to give the institution a thorough investi- 
gation as to the studies taught, methods of teaching, 
tnd facilities for giving instruction, while they at 
the same time may be personally benefited by the 
short course. The College extends a hearty welcome 
to all. Those who desire more information on tms 
subject should address President Geo. T. Fairchild, 
Manhattan, Kans. C. C. Gkokgkson. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 

January 12th. 
Hamilton Hall was well filled with members and 
visitors when Pres. Barnett rapped for order at 7:30 
o'clock. C. E. Pincomb led in devotion. This being 
the first session of the term, hence election of om- 
cers, the following corps of officers were chosen for 
the ensuing term: President, C. A. Johnson Vice 
President. W. I. Joss; Recording Secretary, C. E. 
Pincomb; Corresponding Secretary, W. L. Hall; 
Treasurer, M. L. Heckert; Critic. W. B. Conrad; 
Marshal. A. W. Staver; Board of "'rectors, R. J. 
Barnett, John Pool. G. C. Hall, C. 8. Marty. L. W. 
Hepworth. The election was interesting throughout, 
there being two or more nominee, for each position. 
J H Enloe was elected to membership and initiated 
into 'the Society. The hour being late the literary 
program for the evening and the one for the week 
following were carried forward one week. The must 
prominent feature in new business was a diMOMion 
of the practicability of organizing a joint theatrical 
company. After a considerable number had ex- 
pressed their views on the matter, the Society decid- 
ed the plan was feasible and worthy of united effort 
on our part. Adjournm ent 10:30. &. c. J. 

January 11th. 
The first session of the Alpha Beta Society this term 
opened with an organ solo by Maude Mannen and 
Saver by Elva Palmer. Ernest Smith addressed the 
Society on the varied subjects of Chinese, skating and 
the future. Gertrude Havens, in a new form ot literary 
subiects for our Society entitled a laudatory, spoke in 
an earnest and unprejudiced way of the many things 
deserving praise in our Society. The question, Re- 
solved '"That the majority of the Board of Regents 
should be cho.en from the Alumni," was discussed on 
tli,- affirmative by R. W. Cloth er, and on the nega- 
tive by Inez Palmer. Guitar solo, Con Buck. An ex- 
cellent number of the Gleaner was presented by A. 
C Peck After recess the rules were suspended and 
the following new members were initiated: Ernest 
Cottrell, Lucy Cottrell. Lulu Daniel*, Bertha lug- 
man, Mr. Clark. The usual interest was manifested 
in election of officers for the winter term. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, J. B. S. Nor- 
ton- Vice President. Gertrude Havens; Recording 
Secretary R. W. Rader; Corresponding Secretary, 
Nora Pryhofer; Treasurer. A. C. Havens; Critic, E A. 
Kidenour; Marshal. R. P. Smith. After the regular 
business the Society listened to a talk by G. L. 
Christensen a former president. Adjournment. ^ 



by Gertie Stump's oration, "Do we know or do we 
think we know?" Mary Lyman rendered a solo enti- 
tled "My Dream." In her extemporaneous speech 
Mary Norton told of her experience in learning to 
skate. Then came the debate on the question, "Re- 
solved, That there should be some punishment for 
misconduct during the Friday afternoon Chapel 
exercises," argued on the affirmative by Harriet 
Vandivert and Ada Zimmerman; on the negative by 
Edith Lantz and Joanna Freeman. The judges, Mr. 
Painter, Misses Flora Day and Ollie Long, decided 
two to one in favor of the negative. The program 
was closed by a piano solo by Gertie Rhoaes. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing term: 
President, Ethel Patten; Vice-president, Ada Rice; 
Recording Secretary, Gertie Stump; Corresponding 
Secretary, Myrtle Hood; Treasurer, Emma Finley; 
Marshal, Hope Brady; Critic, Dora Thompson. After 
report of committees, business, propositions for 
membership, assignments of duties, critic's report, 
and reading the minutes, the Society adjourned. 

E. E. N. 

January 12th. 
At the appointed time President Smith called to 
order fifty loyal Websters. A goodly number of 
visitors was also present. J. C. Wilkin led the Society 
in devotion. The program of the evening was taken 
up. It was opened by an interesting discussion on the 
question, In case no decisive action is taken on the 
money question at this congress, would Cleveland be 
justified in calling an extra session immediately after 
the 4th of March, '95? E. C. Trembly presented the 
affirmative, and G. C. Wheeler the negative. C. B. 
Selby gave an address of welcome to visitors and old 
Websters who are again in classes. We next listened 
to a well delivered declamation, "The Religious 
Character of Abraham Lincoln," by F. E- Uhl. E. 
G. Gibson right well entertained the Society with one 
of his characteristic essays. It was written in dra- 
matic style on the subject, "What is it?" All agreed 
that the essay fulfilled its mission— to make us 
laugh. A Society poem was read by E. H. Freeman, 
with the Society motto, "Labor conquers all," as a ti- 
tle. It was a thoughtful paper, well written, but, Mr. 
Freeman said, it had one characteristic of the writer, 
"It was rather short." A vocal solo, "I Gather Them 
In," was rendered by J. V. Patten with G. W. Smith 
at the organ. He was heartily encored, but would not 
respond. We had scarcely quit laughing over Mr. 
Gibson's essay when C. D. McCauley, as editor of the 
Reporter, took the floor. His well illustrated motto, 
"A Shut Mouth Catches No Flies," made the hall 
ring, nor was the motto the only funny feature. 
The number was a mixture of wit, humor, and spicy 
locals. The titles of some of the pieces were "Sc>ence 
Hall Dedication," "What the Prep Learns, lhe 
Complaining Man," "A. B. Poetry," "Webster Alma- 
nac," "An Essay on Rats," and "A Senior s Trials 
(Poetry). After a social chat of ten minutes we 
heard the critic's report, who said he had been so in- 
terested in the program that he neglected taking 
notes and consequently had but little to report. T here 
being nothing under unfinished business, we passed 
to new business and took up the election of officers. 
The following members were elected to offices: Pres- 
ident, T. W. Morse;Vice-president, F. E. Rader; Re- 
cording Secretary, J. B. Dorman; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. G. Gibson; Treasurer. W. B. Chase; 
Critic, W. H. Stewart; Marshal, J. R. Henry; Board 
of Directors, G. C. Wheeler, C. D. McCauley, F. E. 
Uhl F. R. Jolly, and H. E- Moore. The lights be- 
ing' turned out, we adjourned, by the light of 
matches. W ' J - K " 



Winter is not a good time to do road work, but it is 
a good time to inspect the road, when not covered 
with snow, and lay plans for its repair at an early 
date. Roads need constant watching, and repairs 
should be made as soon as the necessity arises. Do- 
ing the work all at once, and only once a year, is not 
the ideal method. In France, where the roads are 
said to be better kept than in any other part of the 
world, inspection is constant and repairs are going 
on all the time. This insures a perfection of road- 
way that is highly appreciated by the farmers that 
use them. 



College Business. 

Loans upon scnool-district bonds are to be obtained from the 
Loan Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
tfhen audited, are paid at the office of theTreasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. 1. 
Fairchild, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
supt. J. S. C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to tne 
Librarian, or to Prof.Mayo, Chairman of Committeeon Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
retary 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



"•OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
' Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies o f all kinds, gold pens, etc. 

VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books ofteu 
as good as new. Call w hen down town. Always glad to see you. 

WE will save you money on all magazines and newspapers. 
Subscriptions received at the very lowest prices and also 
saving you the tronble and risk of sending awar SMITH 



'T ESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
.L, Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store i« 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and e* amine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men ■ 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers a great variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
U.no Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



O A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. 
.Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watcues, 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
i and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

11V PROF, I. I). WALTERS. 



DRUGS. 



WC JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet AfUUit 
. and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A 



January 11th. 
When the Ionians were called to order for the first 
session «.f the term the room was filled with members 
and visitors. After the opening exerc.ses. eougega- 
tional singing, prayer by Flora Waugh, and roll call, 
the program was opened by an instrumental solo by- 
irannie Hacker. Nannie Williams then read a selec 
fion on ''Every Woman's Right," which was followed 



There are now three Lutheran colleges in the State 
of Kansas: Bethany, in Linasborg; Midland, in 
Atchison, and St. Johns, in Winfield. 

The Kansas City Star claims that water is so valu- 
able in the vicinity of Newton that a farmer has sued 
the school board for the water used from his well 
during the past eighteen years. 

Prof. O. C. Hill, of Hiawatha, has been appointed 
as executive clerk by Governor-elect Morrill. Prof. 
Hill has been a resident of Kansas for fitteen years, 
is an old soldier, and is tne author of several valuable 
textbooks for use in the schools. He was an intimate 
friend of ex President Garfield, and went to school to 
him when he was a teacher in Ohio. 

A number of papers of influence have of late been 
discussing the proposition to elect the County and 
State Superintendent at the annual meeting in July 
instead of at the fall election. The purpose of the 
proposed change is to divorce the election of school 
officers from the partisan strife that attends State 
and county elections. The movement is certainly a 
good one, ' and ought to succeed. These affairs, like 
those of teachers generally, ought to be more perma- 
nent and non-political. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the State 
Teachers' Association is one in favor of establishing 
a county high school in each county; one deploring 
the growth of the cigarette habit among hoys, and 
asking the Legislature to prohibit its sale to minors; 
one asking for a law limiting the candidacy for 
County Superintendents to holder, of first-grade cer- 
tificates; one asking the State Board of Education to 
revise the course of study in accordance with the 
ideas of the committee often of the N. E. A., and one 
tending the kindest regards to the retiring State 
Superintendent in these words: "That to our re- 
tiring State Superintendent. Hon. H. N. Games, we 
tender our kindest regards for the uniform kindness 
and courtesy shown the great army of teachers, and 
recognize in'him an honest, industrious, and conscien- 
tious officer and man; and we do now with one accord 
bid him God speed and success in whatever he may 
hereafter engage." 



J WH1TFORD sells Stoves and Hardware ai very n-W 
JA. prices, and carries a large stock from which selections tu«y 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 



DR. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. The famed Odontunder used 
for painless extracting. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the yaller.y on Poyntz Avenue. 

LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention wU be given to sta- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 

wagon. _ 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



^ BATHS $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting » U*. 
6 cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, 
South Second Street. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods.] o- 
uons. Moots and Sho&s, Hats and Caps, Clothing. a<id Ladles' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer) . >re in 
connection. .^_^^_^^_^^_^_^__^— ^— 

EB PURCELL, corner of Poyulz Avenue and Second Stic- » 
the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Rooks Stationery, Boots and Shoes, t lotluiig Hats and Caps, 
D^ Good™ Grocer es, etc.. etc. Goods ,'Hivered free of char,-. 



PHYSICIANS. 



INFIRMARY for the medical and surgical treatment of all dis- 
eases of theeye,ear, nose, and throat. Refractive errors cor- 
rected by glasses made to order for lhe Individual case. Persons 
desiring" to remain in the Infirmary will find complete facilities 
f,.r tin. T treatment of their case and everv care taken for their 
comfort and cur". SOLON D. ROSS, M. 1» . 523, 525. 527 P't« Av. 
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POWER THROUGH OBEDIENCE. 



BY PROF. (). E. OLIN. 



WE are apt to think, in youth, that obedience is an 
arbitrary requirement; that it is in itself dis- 
tasteful; that in yielding willingly to the desire of 
another we are in some measure giving up our own 
personality and limiting the development of individ- 
uality. This is not confined, however, to youth, for 
there are men and women of various degrees of culture 
and non-culture who assert that the human being 
owes no allegiance to any one; that obedience is a sin 
against self, and that men should be governed only 
as the planets are— by the balance of attractive and 
repellent forces. 

I shall not argue on the philosophy of obedience. 
I believe it is the necessary condition of advance- 
ment, and instead of being a mark of servility is the 
badge of power. I believe that "the universe is gov- 
erned by law,"— what seems to us stern and inexor- 
able law,— and that the only hope of harmony is in en- 
tire and universal obedience. 

And starting from this point I wish to speak of the 
power of obedience. First, in a material sense. We 
gain power over nature just in proportion to our obe- 
dience. We talk very proudly of controlling the 
forces of the world about us. But instead of con- 
trolling, we are simply adapting ourselves to their 
requirements. We cannot force electricity to go one 
way when its plan is to go another. We cannot 
make it use a lead pipe when it demands a copper 
wire. We cannot use it at all until we fulfill all its 
requirements, even to the most trivial detail. In fact, 
we control electricity by humbly helping it to do 
exactly as it has a mind to. But see what power 
comes with this obedience. Electricity runs our 
errands across land and sea. It lights our cities, 
turns our machinery, propels our cars, and is fast be- 
coming the good fairy of the race. Obey it, and you 
have power incalculable; disobey it, and it mocks you 
or strikes you dead. 

Nature never fails to honor obedience or to exact 
with pitiless rigor the penalties of disobedience. She 
says, "Keep away from the water, or I will drown 
you. Keep away from the fire, or T will burn you. 
Cling to the earth, or I will dash you to pieces." And 
only as we learn her laws and obey them can we con- 
trol water, air, and fire. All the work of pure science 
is but finding and formulating the laws of nature for 
the obedience of men. All the work of applied science 
is learning to adapt ourselves and our materials 
to the laws that pure science makes known. The 
long, dark history of failures is the history of man's 
ignorant or willful disobedience; the record of ad- 
vancement and civilization is the record of obedience 
and harmony. Nature is trying to teach us always: 
quietly if she can, in signs and wonders if she must. 
In every storm since the creation she has challenged 
men to use the wind and the lightning. In every famine 
she has insisted that men should learn the laws of plant 
growth and fulfill them. In every great disaster she 
demands that men should obey the laws of life or die. 
But we learn so slowly, even where the way is point- 
ed out; and nature can never explain— can only give 
object lesssons. It has unfortunately been the cus- 
tom of some people to deride scientific methods and 
" book learning " as being in some way opposed to 
common sense. Following ignorance or half truth, 
they blunderingly put forth more exertion in halting 
movement than need be used understandingly to se- 
cure easy progress Consequently, advance has been 
slow and along the most evident lines, holding men 
closely to the crudest material side of life. The pres- 
ent spirit of investigation, the brilliant discoveries, 
the practical uses found for every new truth, have 
done much to break down this feeling and put men in 
the way of learning and using as never before. As 
a result we see marvelous exhibitions of new power 
every year, and one hardly dares predict the near fu- 
ture. 

Outside the realm of physics the same necessity of 
obedience is the law of power. Men have been so 
busy studying the outer world that they have given 
comparatively little thought to the world within. But 
now they are going about in earnest and in scientific 
ways to study the laws of mind itself. Psychological 
laboratories are now fitted up in the department of 
biology, and the development of brain and thought 
is traced through all of animal life. Child study in 
home and school is now becoming a science. By such 
means we hope to learn something of the laws of men- 
tal growth. These laws being known, we shall adapt 
ourselves to them —in other words, obey them. Then 



our teaching and training will have directness and 
certainty. We shall call out and Mad into fullness 
the mental activities of the child.' We shall know 
how to arouse the dormant faculties of the mature 
mind, and, if evolution is true, to develop the rudi- 
mentary ones. We shall put into the hands of every 
one possibilities of enlargement that shall show him 
in some degree the power of a fully developed man. 
In this search none of the phenomena of mind are in- 
significant; force is behind them all. Even the 
extra-natural ones-hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, psychometry — tell us of yet unknown laws 
whose wonderful power we shall wield when we can 
intelligently obey them. It is the business of scien- 
tific men to make known the laws of mind as they 
already have those of matter; and the work of science 
will not be complete until it puts us in harmony with 
all of nature's laws, material and spiritual. 

There is, too,a strength that comes to the individual 
through obedience — a strength that may not be man- 
ifested outwardly. It puts him in possession of him- 
self. He measures his strength by controlling it, 
and becomes his own master. This is true individu- 
ality. There are men who cannot give up at the 
right time nor to the right things; and their lives 
are inharmonious and unsatisfactory. There are 
men whose lives are full of weakness from lost bat- 
tles with everything good. Obedience gives to the 
life a flexibility that is not weakness, a firmness that 
is not obstinacy, an endurance that is not bravado. 

The lesson, then, is the same in every field of ef- 
fort, in every plane of existence, whether yielding to 
the laws of gravity or conforming to the eternal law 
of truth and right, that power comes into the life 
only through obedience. 



The Farmers' Institute Work. 

There has been a great deal of talk about farmers' 
institutes, but in my opinion you cannot say enough 
in praise of them. Prosperity, progress, and improve- 
ment among farmers are to be attributed in no small 
degree to these gatherings, where we meet and ex- 
change ideas, compare results and experiences, con- 
sider and review the causes of success and as well the 
failures, and listen to instructive papers and discuss 
important topics. Then, having added to our stock of 
knowledge, we return home to resume our labor with 
renewed energy and enthusiasm. Six years ago I 
attended the first institute that was ever held in this 
county, and then the silo question came up, and when 
Director Powell asked for all the farmers who had 
silos to rise up not one farmer in all that crowd rose. 
But if that same question is asked at our institutes 
this winter a great many farmers can stand up and 
say we can not afford to be without a silo. This change 
is from attending these meetings and then putting 
in practice what their brother farmers had done and 
told them how to do. 

The improvement of stock can be attributed to the 
institutes, for certainly there has been a great interest 
taken among farmers to improve their stock of all 

kinds. The Babcock test has proved that we were 
feeding cows that were not paying their keep and so 
now the cows that were running us in debt every 
year are being replaced by cows that will make twice 
the amount of butter. By the aid we receive from 
these dairy instructors we make a far better article 
of butter, and hence the demand and prices are better. 
And so it is all along in the line of farming; and 
certainly better farming means better farms and 
better money. At this date it has become apparent 
even to the indifferent and careless observer that the 
cultivatorof the soil must possess more than ordinary 
intelligence to succeed. So I say that in all this the 
farmers' meetings have been of a wonderful help. 
Let us put in practice what the successful farmers 
have done, and we shall hear less of hard times and 
unprofitable agriculture. E. I). Dtston, in Farm and 
Home. 

Culture on the Farm. 

Why finish our houses with white coat, when the 
rough brown coat will keep out the cold? Why 
paint the inside of our homes, with so much expendi- 
ture of treasure and labor? Why put large, costly 
windows in our houses and then cover them almost 
entirely with two sets of curtains? Why put stripes 
and figures in our carpets when it costs money to put 
them there? Why have carpets at all if the floors 
and walls be tiirht? Why keep a musical instrument 
in the house when we play so po'irly? Why get 
up at night and build a fire to keep a few house 
plants from freezing, when we can buy ten times 
the amount with the money expended for extra 
fuel? All these duestions may be answered by a 
close observition of the difference between a cultured 
and an uncultured youth. We are largely what our 
environment makes us. -Missouri ^/tirricultural Report. 
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The Parmer of the Future. 

The farmer of the past we have read of and heard 
about; the farmer of the present we all think we 
know intimately; but the farmer of the future— what 
sort of a fellow is he to be, anyhow? 

A great deal more hinges upon a correct solution 
of this query than would readily appear in taking 
a cursory glance at the matter. The present is an 
era of unprecedentedly low prices, for not only the 
products of the farm, but also of the mine, the work- 
shop, the forest, and, to a great extent, of the factory. 
The world seems to be running in the same old 
groove it has run in for thousands of years, but not 
so with the inhabitants thereof. At no time in the 
world's history has brain labor been so abundantly, 
even lavishly, recompensed for extra exertion on 
its part than at this writing; while the poorest 
paid labor, the labor that is, as a rule, able to com- 
mand the least remuneration, is the labor that pro- 
duces the cruder products of the earth. 

The farmer of the future must be a reading man, 
a thinking man, a man with attainments so broad 
that the breadth thereof shall be greater than that of 
his broad acres. He must be "adaptive" enough to be 
able to shape himself to circumstances, but should al- 
so possess energy, vim. push, determination, and a 
spirit of go-ahead a-tiveness anl stick-to-it-tiveness 
that shall enable him to override ;.nd overcome cir- 
cumstances when necessary; iu short, to control cir- 
cumstances instead of being controlled by them. At 
present the American farmer is controlled by others; 
varnish and gloss it over as you please, this is the 
plain, uuvarnished fact. There is but one remedy 
for this condition of things, and that remedy consists 
in educating the farmer so that he shall be found 
striving to educate himself and his children, and by 
so doing elevate his calling, his chosen vocation, un- 
til the great and noble science of agriculture shall be 
firmly established on a plane commensurate with its 
importance to the human race, and on a level with, if 
not actually towering above, all the other arts and sci- 
ences. He must educate himself up to the point 
where he becomes ready to assert, uphold, and defend 
his claim against any and all usupers of that spirit 
of independence, that inalienable, God-given right 
that should characterize the intelligent soil-tiller 
wherever he may be found. Agriculture is the most 
independent, the most ennobling, the most elevating 
the most peaceful, the most satisfactory and happiest 
vocation that man can choose; but the agriculturist 
must be educated before it can become all this to him 
and before he can make of it the high and noble call- 
ing it should be. 

The farmer of the future should, to a greater extent 
than the past or even the present generation, be a 
"sociable" animal, and should be able to appreciate 
the benefits to be derived from association and the 
imperative necessity of co-operation and unity, as 
well as the advantages to be derived therefrom. 

Just now there is a great cry of "hard times." Is 
it because there is a famine on hand? No. Is it be- 
cause Mother Earth has refused to yield up her treas- 
ures to the intelligent, well-directed efforts of the hus- 
bandman? Not at all. What, then, is the reason 
that in the midst of peace and plenty the times are 
"hard," and this even with the tillers of the soil? My 
answer would be, scarcity of money. 

To this I would say that money is the product of 
labor, not simply of muscular, physical labor, but 
also of expert, skilled labor, and that man can create 
the most wealth who can apply the most thought, the 
most brain force in the creation of forms of matter 
for the highest human use. This fact is as true of 
farming as of any other branch of human industry. 

The farmer of the future must be a skilled work- 
man. I mean by this, he must be educated or else 
be content to lag behind in the march of progress. 
Intelligent farming, like the intelligent directing of 
any other industry, will alone insure success. The far- 
mer of the future must have a knowledge, not guess- 
work, of his business or he will inevitably fail. He 
must lead or follow, be a farmer or a tenant, an over- 
seer or a hireling. Which shall it be? Depend upon 
it, it will be the one you fit yourself for. In driving 
a 'wagon load of potatoes over a rough road, we see 
the larger ones always work their way to the top; so 
it is in the journey of life, the greater the jostle, the 
more and greater the opportunities for a rise. Per- 
sistent, intelligent, and well-directed effort never yet 
failed to be profitable, and never will. We would 
hardly call a physician skillful in his profession were 
he unacquainted with the human system, its anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, the laws of health, etc., no 
matter how well he might be acquainted with the var- 
ious drugs composing the materia medica, their action, 
uses and doses in health and disease; yet the farmers 
of today, at least the major portion of them, are in this 
identical fix. They undertake to produce vegetable 
organisms for human food, yet are in dense ignorance 
aa to how those plants feed and grow and what they 
feed upon, as well as the laws governing propagation 
and the reproduction of each individual species. He 
undertakes to raise animals of various kinds for hu- 
man food, yet is ignorant of their anatomy, physiol- 
ogy the laws of heredity and of health, and of the 
composition, degree of digestibility, and feeding value 
of the food thev eat. Manv of them, indeed, keep no 
account consequently cannot tell whether they are 
keeoing'their stock at a profit or at a loss. There are 
manv who undertake to maintain and even increase 
the fertility of their soils bv the application of chem- 
ical manures or fertilizers, yet are ignorant of the 
composition of those soils, and of the chemical ele- 
«,pnts brought to bear upon them by the gases of the 
atmosphere, etc., and the chemical changes continu- 
»1l v taking- Place within them by the direct and indi- 
rirt ac-ency of those forces. In one thing they have 
abundantly succeeded, viz.; in far too many instances 
fh^v have in the short space of fifty years, so 
completely' impoverished and exhausted their origin- 



ally fertile virgin soils as to render their further cul- 
tivation unsatisfactory and unremunerative. To such 
an extent has the depletion system been carried tnat, 
there being but little virgin soil to occupy, the farm- 
er of the future must be a "fertilizer" xarmer. He 
must read fertilizers, think fertilizers, talk fertilizers, 
and lavishly and yet judiciously appiy fertilizers, if 
he would farm satisfactorily and witn profit. 

One short century has entirely ciian^ed farming 
as well as farmers. He no longer carries ms surplus 
products to market on his horse, said products bjiug 
in one end of a bag and a jug piaced iu tiie otner. 
Oh, no; he has got beyond tnat. He nves iu a tast, 
a progressive age. He must "keep up with the pro- 
cession" and win or lag behind and lose or be lost. 
Farmers have hitherto depended too exclusively u,j- 
on knowledge gained from experience and ignored 
that gained by scientific study and painstaking re- 
search and accurate experimentation; and on tins ac- 
count have often, from a lack of knowledge of tne 
true causes of observed effects, wasted botu time and 
effort in a vain attempt to remove causes that had no 
real existence. The farmer of the future must per- 
mit no divorce of what God hath joined togetner, viz: 
mind and muscle, brain and brawn; but ttis mind 
must be trained for his vocation as well as his hands, 
knowledge and experience must go hand in hand; he 
must, in place of ignoring them, call to his aid 
all the discoveries, the attainments of t-cience; he must 
draw out and develop those latent mental and moral 
forces which nature has stored up in his mind, and 
when this is properly doue he will be fitted for the 
active and honorable duties pertaining to the noblest 
of all callings, agriculture. A grand future will be 
opened up before him, whereby tie may acquire prop- 
erty by a more liberal use of his intellectual fac- 
ulties and less slavishness of the body, and attain a 
far greater degree of success and material well being 
than would probably await him in any other voca- 
tion. 

Education, intelligence, industry, frugality, econo- 
my, perseverance under difficulties, and a determina- 
tion to succeed in spite of all obstacles that may come 
in the way, are the seven stepping stones to success 
in any calling. They are a perfect panacea for 
"hard times," "financial stringencies" and other pe- 
cuniary ills that flesh is heir to. But, above all, 
live within your income and shun debt as you would 
a pestilence. Debt is the greatest curse the American 
farmer has to contend against today, and if the 
spirit of independence that should characterize every 
soil-tiller is to extend to the farmers of the future, 
and not die out with the present generation, — in short, 
if the farmer of the future is to be a home-loving, 
home-owning, free and independent American citizen, 
instead of a tenant or a hireling, let him stay out of 
debt! — G. H. Turner, in The Clover Leaf. 



FARfl NOTES FROfl VARIOUS SOURCES. 



Selecting Remedies for Unprofitable Farming. 

In order that one may work with certainty and 
efficiency for the removal of ills of any kind or degree, 
it is necessary to first learn the causes which have 
brought about the unfavorable conditions from 
which he is suffering. 

One of the contributors to the Department of "Mis- 
takes and Failures" has illustrated this principle in 
a communication which appeared in the Practical 
Farmer of last week. Mentioning hi- want of sue 
cess, he says: "I thought the tariff was at fault, the 
railroads to blame, and things generally going to the 
bad." But after reading agricultural papers, at- 
tending a Farmers' Institute, and giving careful 
thought to the subject, this farmer found that the 
larger part of his troubles were not due to the tariff, 
or the railroads, or a demoralization of things in 
general, but came from his own faulty methods and 
practices. And it is interesting to note, without any 
improvements in the tariff, or the railroads, or in the 
general condition of affairs in the country at large, 
he has so changed his proceesses that he is making 
money, and things present to him a much more rosy 
hue than they did before he found what it was that 
caused his troubles. 

Doubtless there are a grea many farmers who hold 
the same views as this contributor formerly enter- 
tained. They are not getting along well, and they 
blame the tariff, the railroads, the currency, or 
something else that is far outside their farms and 
homes. It is probable that to some extent the opin- 
ions which these men have formed are correct, but 
it is equally probable that outside influences are 
given too much weight. In a country like the United 
States, the vast majority of farmers can secure a fair 
degree of success if they will adapt themselves to ex- 
isting conditions. Most of those who now complain 
work hard enough, but they do not always direct 
their labor as wisely as they might do, or as they 
would do if they would take time to read and study 
more, and would let the mind help the hands. 
Though the Government can do much to help men 
who are alert and skillful in their work, it can do 
very little tor men who choose to float with the tide. 
It is as impossible to legislate men into prosperity as 
it is to legislate them into morality. If he is to be 
prosperous, the fanner must depend much on him- 
self, and but little upon the Government for suc- 



cess. 



Though a spirit of self-reliance is needed, the far- 
mer should not be indifferent to current events. As 
a citizen he should be interested in all the great 
questions of the day. But as a farmer, ha should re- 
alize that success, if secured at all, must be won 
mainly by his own efforts. If he keeps well inform- 
ed as to agricultural principles, and follows the best 
methods of farm practice, neither legislation, nor 
monopolies, nor railroads, nor any other power or 
influence will keep him down. But if he neglects 
these principles, and ignores these methods, he will 
not be able to secure legislation or anything else 
that will give him the success which he desires.— 
Practical Farmer. 



Keep an eye on the market reports. 

It is easy to stunt a growing animal, but by no 
means easy to undo the evil. 

Attend the farmers' institutes. Keep in touch with 
the advanced ideas of the day. 

A good brood sow is one of the most profitable an- 
imals on the farm; treat her as such. 

A well-stocked farm is easier kept in productive 
condition. A fertile soil is essential to g >od farming. 

A defective hoof will ruin a horse more quickly 
than anvthing else. Have an understanding with 
your blacksmith. 

Diversified farming is the safest. But give most 
attention to ths crojs that pay the best, if any dis- 
crimination is made. 

The leading mxrkets tell the same story — a surplus 
of scrub stock and not enough thoroughbred. A 
good moral lies hereabouts. 

Better roads are ne; lei in your community; they 
will increase the value of your farm. Do not be 
"pennywise" in this matter. 

The farmer of today must be a business man. 
Have you an inventory of your assets? and do you keep 
an account of your receipts and expenses? 

Do not neglect your vegetable garden. No other 
portion of the farm is a better pa ying investment. 
Keep some of your luxuries for the home table. 

Begin right by getting g)od stock, and continue 
right by giving them good food and proper care. 
This is good management and the only roadway to 
success. 

The farmer n?ed never worry about lack of work 
to do. For hands ail brains there is steady employ- 
ment the year arouni. if he will but see it, and there 
are endless resources for making a little money even 
during the hard times. 

N) well-regu'atei farm is without its flock of thor- 
oughbred poultry. There is, in fact, no better pay- 
ing stock, taking into consideration capital and mon- 
ey invested. Keep also turkeys, ducks, and geese. 
Thev are all profitable on the farm. 

It may be possible to take off profitable crops and 
mantain the fertility of the land without the aid of 
stock, but the average farmer cannot do it. Selling 
from constantly and restoring nothing to the land is 
only selling the farm away piecemeal. 

Interest the boys in the farm, by either giving 
them land to manage or stock, as their own, and 
then do not rob them of their justdues. Payyourboys 
something for their lab >r, and you will not have to 
tie them to a tree to "keep them on the farm."— IV. 
CM. B.intum. in Njjo York Tribuni. 

The bicyclists have proven themselves a boon to 
the farmers, as it is chiefly owing to their ceaseless and 
strenuous efforts that so much has been done toward 
arousing the road commissioners to a realizing sense 
of the bad condition of niost our country roads, and 
urging them into action toward their immediate im- 
provement. — Agricultural Epitomist. 

"The man who will take this paper a year, and 
profit by the information it supplies, will save more 
money than it would take to buy a yearling steer." 
There is nothing truer. Ask any farmer who has 
read a good agricultural paper for a year if he would 
take a yearling steer for what he had learned from it, 
and the answer would be no. Papers are very cheap. 
The egg product of one hen would pay the subscrip- 
tion to one or two first-rate farm papers. Raise one 
more hen.— Galen IVilson. 

It may be said that the farmer and his busy wife 
hive not the time to devote to beautiful things. But I 
find it almost universally true that the busiest man 
is the man that has the most time, while the idle va- 
grant never has time for anything. I will suggest 
that if one-tenth of the time usually idled away in 
aimless talk and amusements was spent in ornament- 
ing the premises, there would be seen all over this 
fair land neat, cosy homes, where now the yards are 
used as pastures for calves and pigs. — G. A. Smith. 

It should ever be remembered that improved meth- 
ods of farming does not and should not inevitably im- 
ply larger production of crops in the aggregate, with 
corresponding reduction of labor. They mean that 
die same quantity will be produced at a less cost. It 
is possible for five acres to produce as much as ten 
now do, for five cows to make as much butter as the 
ten now on hand, for a given quantity of feed to make 
double the beef it is now producing. Evidently the 
world does not want more farm products, but the 
farmer needs to produce them at less cost. — Farm, 
Stock and Home. 

The representative 1895 farmer is as good as any 
other man and the best in methods, varieties, tools, 
etc., is none too goodforhim. He will be satisfied 
with nothing short of this. During these long win- 
ter evenings he reviews the past and plans for the fu- 
ture, sizes up his failures and measures his successes. 
Conservative in calculation, he is planning little ex- 
periments all along the line. Being neither a "grab 
alt" nor a "know all," he is generous in every good 
work, remembering that giving to the worthy poor is 
lending to the Lord, and is storing his mind with use- 
ful knowledge by reading g^od books. He isn't too 
"stuck up" to profit by the wisely tola experience of 
his brother farmer, or institute, grange, or farmers' 
club, but more especially through the columns of that 
silent though influential guest at the fireside, the 
wide-awake farm paper.— Geo. T. Pettit, in Agricultural 
Epitomist, 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29tn. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th. Commencement. 
1895-%. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20«t. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
.old at par or less without bein* first offered to the State School 
Fund Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. A ddress 
B. D. Stratford, Loan Com missioner, El Dorado. Kan. 

GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



G. G. Boardman drops out of the Fourth-year class 
to edit a Centralia paper. 

The Board of Regents will meet on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 5th, at three oclock p. m. 

Prof, and Mrs. Hood are made happy by the ar- 
rival at their house of a son on Sunday. 

Josie Finley, Third-year, will be kept out of classes 
this term because of an injury to her hip by a fall 
when skating. 

Capt. Cavenaugh is again at his post after a severe 
attack of inflamatory rheumatism which confined 
him to his room for ten days. 

The first snow of the season-about an inch— fell 
Sunday night but soon disappeared. It was followed 
yesterday by a fall of four inches. 

Secretary Moody of the Stste University spent 
some hours with Secretary Graham on Friday in 
comparing methods and "talking shop. 

M A. Limbocker, Fourth-year, an enthusiastic as 
well as a successful fancier, found much pleasure in 
a day's visit to the Poultry Show at Topeka. 

Regent Hoffman will give an address in the short 
lecture course for farmers on "Farmers' Wives. 
Regent Kelly will speak on "The Science of Money." 
Secv Graham was called to Topeka on Thursday 
to attend a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Kansas Academy of Science of which he is Vice 
President. 

Members of the State Legislatures of Wyoming 
and Missouri have written for information concern- 
ing this College and Experiment Station for use in 
establishing or remodeling like institutions in those 
States. 

Mrs Kedzie's paper before che American Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Science, on, "The Teaching 
of Domestic Science in an Agricultural College in 
the American University Magazine for December. The ar- 
ticle is illustrated by a picture of the main building 
and a tail piece entitled "The Class Serves a Breakfast 
to the Faculty." 

Commenting on the Farmer's Institute held at 
Gardner, Johnson County, last week, the Kansas 
Citv Stockman says: "Possibly the strongest and most 
oractical paper delivered during the two days'session 
was that of Professor Walters, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. This address the Stockman will 
place before its readers in due course." 



But where does the profit come from? The employ- 
er or "Captain of Industry," is not only a worker, 
out he is a high-«rade worker. Ordinary laborers can 
produce some wealth without him. but by his organ.z 
ing and controlling ability they are enabled to pro- 
duce vastly more. From another standpoint, the 
"Captain of Industry" appears in many instances 
not simply as a producer, but as an exploiter. By his 
superior knowledge of values and affairs >« ff ener ^' 
he may exploit the capitalist, the landlord, the labor- 
er or Irs Mlows. H may rent land, borrow can. tal, 
and hire laborers at rates below what his business 
justifies, and keep the surplus as a reward for his 
superior knowledge. Viewing him broadly, the em- 
ployer may be a pruduc-r on a lar K e scale; but on 
the other hand he may be a f ree-booter on as large a 
scale. There are man? grad 's of employers. Some 
get less, some about the same, while others make 
much more than the wages they could command as 
superintendents or bosses in the employ of others. 
When competition is free, profits in all kinds of busi- 
ness tend to become the same. But thus levelling 
process takes some time, and during this time, an 
industr al storm is raging." During this storm the 
business man grabs all he can K et, and keeps compe- 
tition out as long =.s possible. Can we rid socie y of 
the employers? Because a "Captain ->f industry" re- 
sembling a monarch has long existed, must he 
always be kept? Compare the social organism with 
the physical organism. If the stomach is in good 
condition, it goes on working without our planning, 
but other processes need constant attention, in tne 
social organism, there is a tendency for some indus- 
tries to become mechanical and to run themselves. 
In such cases, the. hired superintendent is fast tak- 
ing the place of the "Captain of Industry.' But in 
others there is now and will for a long tune be need 
of an employer. Though he may come high, we 
must have him. 



tie Industry," C. McLain; one on "My Early Ex- 
perience in Kansas," E. A- Carpenter; and one on 
"Political Economy from a Non-partisan Stand- 
point " by I. D. Hibner. Of the subjects presented 
from notes, the writer remembers as especially good, 
"A talk on Orcharding," by Mr. Carter of Baldwin; 
"How to most successfully Dispose of Milk, by C. 
M T Hulett (a formsr student here), and Hog- 
raising," by Hon. C. M. Dickson. The Presbyterian 
choir was present during the whole session and ren- 
dered a series of selections, while a number of farm 
boys and girls interspersed the discussions with in- 
teresting recitations. The farmers about Gardner 
have held such annual sessions for fourteen years— 
sometimes at Edgerton and sometimes at Wcllsville— 
and the Agricultural College has given them assist- 
ance nearly every year. Both parties have just cause 
to point to this work Of College extension with pride 
and satisfaction. _ . D. W. 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 

Byron Pound, Second-year in 1889-90, is night fire- 
man at the College. 

H. L. Pellett, '93, has entered the Department of 
Electrical Engineering at the State University. 

W O Staver, '94, is reading law in Kansas City 
Mo, His address is 820 New York Life Building. 

G. L Clothier, '92, for two years past Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in Wabaunsee County, is 
at College again for' post-graduate study in botany 
and horticulture. He expects to spend two years 
here. 



Mr N O Waymire of Garfield reports that the 
soy beans sent him last spring "beat anythingjn the 
bean line that he ever saw. They grew upright and 
were heavily set with pods which ripened up evenly. 
This without irrigation." Other farmers in the same 
County tried the soy bean, but the jack rabbits " ate 
them off after two or three pair of leaves had set. 
This plant promises well as a forage and grain crop 
for the semi-arid regions. 

A business meeting of the Y. M. C. A. was held 
Wednesday evening. After prayer eleven new 
members were voted upon and admitted into the As- 
sociation. A number of Bible classes were organ- 
ized for doing more thorough work. The Association 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Baxter for his kind- 
ness in opening and closing the building for the Sun- 
day afternoon meetings. The young men appreciate 
Mr. Baxter's genuine interest in them. 

The Kansas City Live Stock Indicator publishes the 
program of the Short Course in Agriculture and the 
Farmers' Institute dates, and comments as follows: 
"It will be seen from the above that the College is 
doing its level best, as in fact it always has done, 
to aid the farmers of Kansas in their labors and to 
eive them every opportunity to gain practical infor- 
mation at the Coll ge and at the different places where 
the institutes are held throughout the State. It is 
doing a most excellent work, which should be highly 
appreciated by the Kansas farmers." 

The subject of the lecture in Chapel yesterday 
afternoon was "Profit." Prof. Will defined profit 
as the reward of the employer in excess of such 
wages of superintendence as he could command 
if superintendent, or boss, on salary. The em- 
ployer has been a necessary factor in building up 
our civilization. He has organized capital and 
labor and increased the efficiency of both by the 
introduction of the best machinery and the most ec- 
onomical methods. He discovers and seizes oppor- 
tunities for business ventures, organizing capital 
and labor to carry them on. The industrial system 
is gradually being perfected. He who best adapts 
his methods to the demands of the times succeeds, 
while others, including not only such as may be be- 
hind the times, but too often those who are ahead of 
their day, are mercilessly swept from the field. Per- 
sonal gain is the business man's incentive to action. 



C W Earle, '90, has been lying ill of pneumonia, 
since the first of the year, but reports himself all 
ritrht now and promises a visit to his Alma Mater in 
a few days. Heissf.llin a flourishing business in 
Denver, Colorado. 

Rev A. J. White, '74-, who was so seriously injured 
in a riinuwav accident last fall, is still in a serious 
condition. He was thrown from the buggy and 
alighted on his head against a curbstone, and it is 
feared that his recovery will be but gradual. 

Marie Senn. '90, Instructor in Domestic Economy 
in the North Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo, 
has taken part in several Farmers' Institutes this 
year. A local newspaper says of a paper recently 
read by Miss Senn at a farmers' meeting: "After 
the music came the address of the evening by Miss 
Marie B. Senn on "Domestic Economy." M.ss 
Senn's was an eloquent and forcible address, urging 
the necessity of educating the young ladies of the 
American country in those arts which constitute 
their life work. To make themselves useful, they 
must be posted in the art of cooking and houskeeping. 
Miss Senn was enthusiastic in her talk of promoting 
the welfare of the American women of the future, and 
many remarked that hers was to their minds the most 
intensely interesting discussion of the day or evening, 
but as the reporter was called away during the re- 
mainder of the evening we are sorry to say we could 
not get any part of it for publication." 

At a recent meeting of the Leavenworth Art 
League Mrs. Bowen ['67], of Manhattan, gave the 
members a very interesting talk on the origin and 
aims of the Domestic Science Club of her city. 
Incidentally she mentioned the practical instruc- 
tion given at the State Agricultural College, the 
girls being taught to sew, knit, cook, etc. Mrs. 
Bowen's spirited account of the interest taken in the 
work, so much at variance as it is with the usual re- 
sults of home instruction of the same kind, made 
many converts to the much-talked-of necessity of 
putting industrial education within the reach of all. 
Yet cooks are born, not made. The girl who devotes 
herself to music with patience and earnestness, or 
who paints a flower beautifully and truthfully, may 
may be trusted always to serve wholesome food in an 
orderly manner; and if her forte be cooking, will 
serve appetizing messes and delectable dainties in 
spite of her music or her painting.— Leavenworth Jlrt 
Chronicle. 



From the Entomological and Zoological Department. 

Eighty-two students enrolled in zoology occupy the 
attention of Professor Popenoe during the first, third, 
and fourth hours. 

J. E. Taylor, '94, is still interested in entomology, 
and adds by exchange to the College collection and 
to his own already valuable collection of coleoptera. 

C. D. Adams is again enrolled as a special student 
in entomology, this being the fifth term he has spent 
in that line. He is engaged iv reclassifying his pri- 
vate c Election, which is a large one and contains 
many southwestern species. 

G. C. Wheeler, also a special student in entomology, 
spends many spare hours in the study of the classifi- 
cation of hymenoptera. 

Assistant Marlatt spends part of his time in the 
preparation of skulls of birds and mammals for a 
collection which is fast growing in numbers and 

The department gratefully acknowledges the gift 
of a skull of the Rocky Mountain Bighorn presented 
by Mr. Ross J. Warnock of Dickinson County, through 
W. H. Phipps. It is valuable not only as a specimen 
which the collection has not heretofore contained, but 
also as an evidence of the interest of Mr. Warnock in 
the growth of the museum and College. 

The mounted deer and elk, and a number of cases 
of bird's eggs and shells, moved during vacation, at- 
tract the attention of visitors in the new museum. 

Sixty-two bird skins have been added to the muse- 
um since thebeginingof the fall term, a few of which 
have been mounted. Nearly all were prepared by 
G. B. Norris. 

Two live opossums, purchased by Professor Pop- 
enoe not long since, showed a tendency for strong 
drink by upsetting a jar of fishes preserved in alcohol 
and proceeding to get drunk on the contents, from 
the effects of which one has since died. 

The handsome oil painting, representing a Mexican 
landscape, admired bv all who visited the office dur- 
ing the first of the term, is the property of Professor 
Popenoe, and was purchased by him from the artist 
Geo. Stone of Topeka, during the holidays. 

An offer from a western trapper to furnish speci- 
mens of the fur-bearing animals and many other val- 
uable specimens at reasonable prices, has been re- 
ceived by Professor Popenoe, the only drawback to 
its acceptance being the lack of funds for this pur- 
ple Bertha Kimbam,. 



FARflERS' INSTITUTES. 



College Extension Notes. 

The Farmers' Institute at Gardner, January 17th 
and 18th, attended by Prof. Walters and Dr. Mayo, 
was one of the most enthusiastic and profitable meet- 
ing ever held in the State. The Secretary estimated 
that the six sessions were attended by more than 
1,400 different persons, most of them remaining dur- 
ing the two days. The program was rich, the sub- 
jects well handled, and the discussions spirited and 
to the point. Among the many good papers present- 
ed may be mentioned one on "The Future ot the Cat- 



Held Under the Auspices of the Agricultural 
College. 

Institutes will be held at the places and dates as 
stated below, and the College will be represented at 
these institutes by the members of the Faculty 

named; — 

Garden City, Finney County, January 29, 30, and 
31; Professors Mason and Hitchcock and Mr. F. W. 
Dunn appointed. 

Lakin, Kearney County, January 31 and February 
1; Professors Hitchcock and Mason and F. W. Dunn 

appointed. ».. • •« «_ 

Stockton, Rooks County, January 31 and February 
1- Professors Graham and Will appointed. 
' Oak Grove, Shvwnee County, February 6, 7; Prof. 
Walters and Mr. Sears appointed. 

Huthcinson, Reno County, February 7, 8; Profes- 
sors Hood and Graham appointed. 

Russell, Russell County, February 7 and 8; Mrs. 
Kedzie and Professor Mason appointed. 

Peabody, Marion County, February 14 and 15; Pro- 
fessor Popenoe and Mrs Kedzie appointed. 

Clay Center, February 15 and 16; President Fan- 
child and Professor Lantz appointed. 

Haven. Reno County, February 21 and 22; Profes- 
sor Mayo and Mr. Burtis appointed. 

Cherryvale, Montgomery County, February 21 
and 22; Professors Pope:. oe andGeorgeson appointed. 
Gaskill, Washington County. February 28 and 
March 1; Professors Walters ana Mason appointed. 

WaKeeney, Trego County, March 1 and 2; Profes- 
sors Georgeson and Graham appointed. 



Short Course for Farmers. 

The program for the Farmers' Short Course has 
been completed. The course begins Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 5th, and ends on Saturday, February 16, with 
three lectures every day, except Sunday, as set forth 

in the program given below: — 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5th. 
1:30 p.m. President Fairchild, Intellectual Growth in Farm 
Homes. 
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Professor Failyer, Origin and Properties of Soils. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6th. 

Professor Hitchcock, Fungous Diseases of Field 
and Garden Crops. 

Professor Popenoe, General Considerations in Eco- 
nomic Entomology. 

Professor Georgeson, Origin and Characteristics of 
the Leading Breeds of Cattle. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7th. 

Professor Lantz, Agricultural Literature. 
Professor Georgeson, Principles of Selection and 

Breeding Live Stock. 
Professor Mayo, Some Hereditary Diseases of An- 
imals. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8th. 
Professor Hood. Pumps and Power. 
Professor Failyer, Water for House Use. 
Professor Popenoe, Farm Insects. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9th. 

Professor Willard, Nitrogen in some of Its Rela- 
tions to Agriculture. 
Professor Hitchcock, How Plantsobtain their Food 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11th. 
Professor Mayo, Parasitic Diseases of Animals and 

Their Treatment. 
Professor Mason, Propagation of On hard Trees. 
Professor Walters, The Home Lot. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12th. 
Professor Georgeson, Principles of Feeding Live- 
stock. 
Professor Kedzie. Meats. 

Professor Popenoe, Beneficial Insects. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13th. 

Professor Will, Money. I. 

Professor Graham, Farm Accounts. 

President Fairchild, The Farmer Makes His Farm. 

THURSDAY, FEBUARY 14th. 
Professor Mason, Varieties of Vegetables for the 

Farm Garden. 
Professor Mayo, Contagious and Infectious Diseases: 

Their Cause and Prevention. 
Professor Georgeson, Necessity for Maintaining 

the Fertility of the Farm. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15th. 
Professor Mason, Soil Management and Irrigation 

in the Garden. 
Professor Hitchcock, Relation of Plants to Climate. 
Professor Will, Money. II. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16th. 
Professor Georgeson, Home Dairying. 
Professor Mason, Fruits for Home Use and Market. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



January 18th. 
The Ionians were called to order by President 
Thompson. After singing, Louise Spohr led in de- 
votion, which was followed by roll-call. Installation 
of officers. Valedictory by ex-President Thompson. 
Inaugural address by the President, Miss Ethel Pat- 
ten. Miss Tavis was initiated. The program was 
opened with a vocal duet, by Misses Helder and Sel- 
by, Miss Leicester at the piano. In a discussion 
Laura McKeen gave a number of words of advice to the 
Ionians. Miss McHugh next favored the Society 
with a declamation, telling in a very pleasing man- 
ner "A Fisherman's Story." A parliamentary quiz 
by Ada Rice following, showed an improvement in 
Ionian knowledge of Robert's Rules of Order. An im- 
personation by Tacy Stokes created much laughter, 
and she is indeed to be complimented on her imitation 
of "A Tom Boy." Florence Corbett's oration, "A 
Nobler Life," brought to memory the story of "Old 
Mother Hubbard." The news of the past week as 
given by Winifred Houghton. This closed the pro- 
gram, and after an interesting business session the 
Society adjourned. M. H. H. 



January 18th. 
At the usual hour a large number of members and 
visitors assembled in the Alpha Beta society room, 
and were called to order by Pres. Phipps, Gr. W. 
Fryhofer led in devotion. The officers elected for the 
ensuing term were then installed. The retiring Pres- 
ident appointed Mr. Peck to escort Mr. J. B. S. Nor- 
ton to the cnair, after which ex-president Phipps in 
his own interesting way responded to calls from the 
Society for the valedictory. Pres. Norton then gave 
his inaugural address, after which every member 
felt that there need be no falling below the standard 
reached under the previous administration. The So- 
ciety then listened to an essay read by Mr. Spaulding. 
After a well read humorous selection by Mabel An- 
derson, Mr. E. Shellenbaum delivered in a forcible 
manner a selection from one of Webster's orations. 
An interesting essay entitled "Discovery and Settle- 
ment of Central Kansas" was read by Mr. Rumold. 
The question, "Are Strikes Beneficial to the Labor- 
ing Class?" was discussed by A. C. Havens and Mr. 
McCullough. The Gleaner was edited by Clare Wil- 
son. After recess the order of extemporaneousspeak- 
ing was taken up. As the members of the committee 
had prepared no questions, each introduced a subject 
by a two-minute speech. A lively discussion by 
many of the members followed. During the trans- 
action of business an interesting letter to the Society 
from Geo. W. Wake of Salina, Utah, was read. Mr. 
Wake was a member of the Society in 74. and he i^ave 
an interesting account of its early history. After 
the assignment of duties, reading of minutes, and 
report of critic, the Society adjourned. 



N. F. 



January 19th. 
The roll-call of the Hamilton Society showed but 
few absentees. Prayer by S. Robbins. The follow- 
ing officers were inaugurated for the ensuing term: 
President, C. A. Johnson; Vice President. W. I. Joss; 
Recording Secretary, C. E. Pincoinb; Corresponding 
Secretary, W. L. Hall; Treasurer. M. L- Heckert; 
Critic, B. W. Conrad; Marshal, A. W. Staver. The 
retiring President, R. J. Barnett, being called by the 
Society, expressed his thankfulness for the support 
given "him. and acknowledged nis appreciation of 
having again the rights of a member. President 
Johnson's address was brief but timely, pledging his 
earnest efforts, and inviting the cooperation of all 
members to the best interests of the Society. Decla- 
mations by F. Yoder and H. W.Rogler, though differ- 
ing in nature, were pleasantly delivered. C. Mansfield 
related a very thrilling encounter in killing the worst 



bear he ever. saw. "Resolved, That the study of 
Greek and Latin classics is essential to a liberal educa- 
tion," was debated in the affirmative by A. P. Carna- 
han and C. B. Ingman, who argued that the mental 
training obtained in such studies is invaluable; that 
the ablest men are classical scholars; and that the best 
schools provide for thorough courses in Latin and 
Greek. On the negative C. S. Marty and W. J. Cooper 
said that a thorough knowledge of one language is far 
better than a smattering of many; that we have in 
English translations of all good foreign literature, 
and that Latin and Greek are accomplishments rather 
than principles of education. The decision of the Socie- 
ty was given to the negative. B. W. Conrad with gui- 
tar, and J. V. Patten with mandolin put the Society 
in very fine humor by two selections of music. 
"Boards of Trade," was the subject of of C. Doane's 
oration. He showed clearly the evils that exist under 
the lead of these institutions. G. A. Dial gave a se- 
lect reading. Under the head of discussions, R. S. 
Kellogg explained by blackboard illustrations the 
workings of a gasoline engine, and answered sever- 
al questions as to its construction. A varied and in- 
teresting business session, interspersed with much 
parliamentary practice, was interrupted by the going 
out of the lights which caused a hasty adjournment. 

W. L. H. 



January 19th. 
The Webster Society was called to order by Presi- 
dent Smith. After inauguration of officers, Presi- 
dent Morse, in his inaugural and President Smith in 
his valedictory, among other good things, reminded 
us of our duty to society. Three members were initi- 
ated. The question, "Would it be a benefit to students 
to have compulsory P. M. abolished?" was argued by 
R. W. Bishoff and F. J. Smith on the affirmative, and 
F. E- Rader and Geo. Forsyth on the negative. The 
affirmative argued: "Many students come with some 
vocation, but had to give up two terms fcr "P. M." 
which was useless to them. It always creates ill feel- 
ing in that the work is not practical, though horti- 
culture is somewhat; those that want it would like 
it as a special; shirking develops ten-fold with no in- 
terest. It was suggested to place "special" instead of 
compulsory "P. M." and make it purely instructive, as , 
"It is neither pleasant nor instructive to curry ru- 
minants." The negative upheld: "This is an Agricul- 
tural College, and the theories taught are put in prac- 
tice to make us what we are; on account of aversion to 
farm work, "P. M." should be compulsory; it is a bene- 
fit in giving exercise and open air to the workers; 
teaches better ways of farming." The negative 
thought, "currying ruminants Is instructive in that 
some never did the live at home." Decision in favor 
of the affirmative. J. V. Patten and assistant hand- 
led the "Baby Elephant Waltz" amusingly on the 
mandolin and guitar. J. B. Dorman recited Bill 
Nye's "New Fangled Boiler Stove," "fearfully and 
wonderfully well." It was followed by a good decla- 
mation by S. T. Morse. J. B. Harman gave an in- 
structive historical production on "Mohammedam." 
Wilkin's and Hull's simultaneous discussion on "cats" 
and "dogs" was too real to record. E. G. G. 



Farmers as Grumblers. 

Farmers, whether rightly or wrongly, have, from 
time immemorial, been set down as chronic grum- 
blers. The charge, we fear, is true in many cases, 
but we doubt whether, after all, farmers grumble 
more than any other class of men. We are all very 
much too apt to grumble if everything does not go 
just as we wish, and, therefore the singling out of 
the farmer as the most representative grumbler seems 
to us liks a calumny on him. 

It is urged against the fanner that he is always 
grumbling about the weather. Well, if he is, what 
profession is there whose interests are more affected 
by the weather than his are? Favorable weather is 
a necessity to him all through the season, from spring 
to winter. Without favorable weather he cannot pre- 
pare his land for his crops; without it he cannot sow 
them. Cold and stormy weather hinders the growth 
and development of them, and oftentimes greatly 
damages them while they are being harvested. What 
other profession is so dependent on the weather? 

Another subject on which the farmer is prone to 
grumble is the prices of farm products. Here, surely, 
is something in which others can sympathize with 
him. The prices obtained for most farm products 
are low at the present time, and give him but small 
returns, is compared with thoseobtained some years 
ago. There is this to be said, however, that prices of 
the necessaries that he has to buy have also gone 
down, though not in proportion, we believe, to the 
prices of farm products. The introduction of im- 
proved machinery and labor-saving devices would, 
however, be something further in the farmer's favor. 
On the whole, nevertheless, we can all sympathize 
with him as regards prices. 

There are some farmers, h >wever, with whom we 
cat not sympathize. These are the ones who think 
they know everything, who have gone on in the same 
old way all their lives, and will not try to adapt them- 
selves to improved me' hods of farming, even though 
they see their more enlitrhtened neighbors making 
money by so doing, while they are not; but spend 
their time bemoaning their fate, and recalling the 
good old days when wheat was $2 a bushel. These 
do not deserve sympathy, any more than the mer- 
chant would who tried to run his store on old fash- 
ioned principles. No; farming, nowadays, must be 
conducted in an intelligent manner, and to suit the 
times. When a farmer tries to carry on his farming 
operations on thes: principles and fails to succeed, 
he is a meet subject for sympathy, and no one can 
complain if, under the circumstances, he grumbles 
just a little. — Canadian Farm Journal. 



College Business. 

Loans upon scnool-distrlct bonds are to be obtained from the 
Loan Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, are paid at theofficeof the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. 
Fairchild, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Sopt. J. S, C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc., — may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
retary 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

pOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationer*, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 



VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 

WE will save you money on all magazines and newspapers. 
Subscriptions received at the verv lowest prices and also 
saving you the tronbte and risk of sending away. 

LESLIE SMITH. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 

— — — —— —^ — — i 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store i« 
. Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things iu men'* 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
lime- Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. Watches, 
i Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Barnes Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Article* 
• and Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
• prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist. The famed Odontunder used 
for painless extracting. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photograph* 
for students at special rales, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meals in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyut* Ave- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a *«if- 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Sbr.p, 
South Second Street. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

~o- 
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THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Good*. J 
tions, Boots and Shots, Hats and Caps, Clothing, aid Ladli 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocery 
connection. 



EB. PURCELL, corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Sue-:* 
, the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Cape, 
Dry Goods. Groceries. etc., etc. Goods ("plivered free of .-harw 



PHYSICIANS. 



INFIRMARY for the medical and surgical treatment of all dis- 
eases of tin- eve. ear, nose, and throat. Refractive errors cor- 
rected by glasses made to order for the iudi vidual case. Persons 
desiring to remain in the Innriuai* will find complete facilities 
for the treatment of their case and every care taken for their 
comfort and cure. SOLON D. ROSS, M. D , 523, 5Z5, 527 P'tz Av. 




A NEW BLACKBOARD COHFASS. 

The Mechanical Depart 
raent lias produced anew black- 
board compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. They are made of 
seasoned cherry, highly finished and with an improved 
joint, presenting a large friction and binding surface. Knur- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
to have. Handy to ute. Handy to care for. Get one. 75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, Supt.. 
Manhattan, Kan. 
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THE SCALE INSECTS IN KANSAS 

BY I'KOK. K. A. raPKNUE. 

IN these columns and elsewhere the writer has al- 
ready called attention to the existence of species 
of scale insects in threatening colonies within the 
limits of the State; and the occasional discovery of 
colonies of other dangerous species emphasizes the 
necessity of prompt action in destroying - those al- 
ready established, as well as the prevention of their 
natural or assisted spread. 

It is not supposed that the species noted below are 
restricted to the plantations from which we have our 
information of them. They are severally wide- 
spread sorts in their range, and it would be strange 
if they do not occur in numerous localities in our own 
State where trees have been brought in from infested 
regions. But it is necessary to call attention to 
these pests repeatedly, ,.nd to awaken intelligent ac- 
tion against them in the beginning, if we are finally 
not to be overrun with them. 

In general, it may be said, that the scale insects 
live on the bark or leaves of the infested plants, suck- 
ing the juices, and, where numerous, reducing the 
plant to the most unprofitable condition, or in time 
killing it entirely. They are called scale insects be- 
cause the body of the adult, especially in the female, 
is covered and protected from ordinary attack by a 
concave scale like the upper shell of a tortoise, secret- 
ed as the insect grows, and fitted close to the bark or 
leaf. Under this scale the eggs remain as left by the 
death of the female, whose body contracts and dries 
up in the forward part of the cavity. The period of life 
of the common species is a single year, the scales re- 
maining on the tree over winter; and on examination 
showing at this season only a mass of perfect eggs 
beneath. Others are several brooded. At the prop- 
er time in the spring or summer, the eggs hatch, and 
the active young emerge from the parental shelter 
and run about over the tree, seeking fresher 
growth, upon which they presently settle, sucking 
the sap, and soon beginning the formation of a scale, 
after which they remain permanently attached to 
one spot. As the e«-< s ?<re very numerous, the 
young frequently fill ali available space on the bark 
of the new growth, the adult scales often being in 
contact or even overlapping. The appearance of in- 
fested plants in extreme cases is not only unclean 
and crusted as. with some scurfy deposit, but, as 
would be expected, under the constant pumping 
out of the sap, the green parts are turned yellow or 
brown, and the whole growth is greatly stunted. 

When the scale has reached some size it is practi- 
cally useless to apply any wash or spray for the de- 
struction of the insect, as washes sufficiently strong 
to destroy the scale would doubtless seriously injure 
the plant also. But the active, newly hatched young- 
lice are easily killed in most cases by the application 
of kerosene emulsion in moderate strength. It is 
necessary to watch closely for the hatching, as. the 
young are at first very minute and would be over- 
looked inordinary examination. Moreover, the eggs 
do not all hatch at one time, and those still un- 
hatched would be protected by the scale from an ap- 
plication that would destroy the young already out. 
Hence, a second or perhaps even a third application 
of the same character may be necessary to do the 
work of destruction thoroughly. This should not 
deter from the proper application as the pest, once 
routed, is kept out with but little effort. 

Of the prominent species of scale lice, we have al- 
ready noticed in print the presence of one of the most 
important in a Crawford County orchard, which, as 
shown by recent information, is rapidly spreading 
through that orchard from the few trees first infested. 
The species here is the oyster shell bark-louse of the 
apple, not usually found in the southwest, but a great 
pest through the northern and northeastern States. 
It attacks the apple tree, and may be brought in on 
nursery trees from eastern points, though unless 
through gross carelessness in the nursery man it is 
not very likely to gain such advantage in its spread. 
Another important species has been recently 
brought to our notice by a Reno County horticultur- 
ist, who sends specimens of leaves from the white 
pine, the Austrian pine, and others, thickly set with 
the scales of the pine-scale insect. This species, he 
states, has gained a foothold on pines of several spe- 
cies in his plantation, the manner of its introduction 
not being known. The scales of this insect are nar- 
row, elongate, and silvery white, hence very conspic- 
uous, though individually not very large. It is ap- 
parently restricted to the species of pine, the red 



cedar growing alongside being free from attack. 

It is said to be two brooded. 

A third scale to be kept in check is the cottony ma- 
ple scale, which not being restricted to its name- 
plant, attacks to a serious extent other trees of great- 
er value. A marked increase of this species we 
noted a few years ago at Sterling, where the plums 
of native origin in a small orchard were sei iously 

infested with them. This scale is far mere conspic- 
uous than the two preceding, from the develop- 
ment of abundant white cottony down in the full- 
grown insect, giving the infested branch the appear- 
ance of being thickly coated with the white growth. 
A species much more formidable, apparently, than 
any of the above— the San Jose scale — is receiving 
much attention through its discovery in numerous 
well-set colonies in the Eastern States, and it can only 
be a question of a short time, unless more than usual 
oversight be had, until we shall have to report it in 
Kansas. This scale is especially to be dreaded be- 
cause of its rapid multiplication, and because of the 
comparatively wide range of its food habits, most 
fruit trees and shrubs, as well as common ornamental 
plants, being subject to its attack. As individuals are 
often found upon pears and other fruits commonly 
subject to distribution through our markets, it is only 
necessary to be careless in the handling of imported 
fruit to bring this pest into our own gardens and or- 
chards. To assist in recognition of this insect it may 
be described as a flattened, circular, scurfy looking 
scale about 1-16 inch wide, with a dark point at or near 
the center, and of a grayish or darker color, some- 
times not much different from that of the bark on 
which it rests. On a ground of lighter color, the spot 
on which the scale rests is generally surrounded by 
a ring of a more or less distinct purplish shade. A scale 
showing these characters is without much doubt of 
this dreaded species, and infested material should 
either be destroyed at once or disinfected in a most 
thorough manner. 



HOW AGRICULTURAL IS THE KANSAS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE ? 

BY PROF. HOWARD M. JONES. 

TWENTY years ago jealous eyes looked upon a 
young intruder— the Agricultural College. The 
educational field was already well-filled; the "old 
line" institutions did not propose to have their claims 
"jumped" by any youthful interloper. The "profes- 
sor of plowing" joke was then in its prime, and the 
old saw, "What place has rhetoric in hog-calling?" 
had not lost its edge. The old-time objector would 
have had every man who was not to speedily re- 
turn to his plowing and his hog-calling believe that 
the Agricultural College was the place to keep away 
from. That objector has long since been silenced by 
the recognition generally accorded to the solid work 
done here in mathematics and science; students leav- 
ing here and entering elsewhere at once taking honor- 
able rank. 

But times change! With the swing of the pendu- 
lum comes a new objection, namely; the course here 
is largely paralleling the courses given in the excel- 
lent universities and colleges of Kansas and neigh- 
boring States, hence, due to the relatively small por- 
tion of the course distinctively agricultural, the redup- 
licating of State institutions is unwarranted, waste- 
ful. It is proposed from the standpoint of an object- 
or to a distinctively agricultural college to ask the 
question, "How agricultural is the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College?" 

Certainly the name is conceded, and as to location 
the doubter would be converted by a walk about the 
beautiful college farm. On the west and north are 
the fields given up to experimental fanning; the "- ar _ 
dens, vineyard, nursery, and orchards will repay a 
visit. The admirer of good stock would be reward- 
ed by an inspection of the college barn. 

But passing to more important matters, the person- 
nel of the College is strikingly agricultural. Four of 
the Regents now reside on farms. The President 
grew up on a farm. A large majority of the mem- 
bers of the Faculty spent much of their early life on 
the farm, or in the rural communities. A goodly 
number of them were educated in Agricultural Col- 
eges. This College numbers no less than fifteen of 
iis own graduates among the Faculty and corps of 
assistants. Moreover, 70 per cent of the students come 
from farm homes. In personnel this is a farmers' 
college. 

As to curriculum: The fundamentals of an educa- 
tion are as essential here as in any college. Elimi- 
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mating the mathematics, sciences, music, military 
drill, language, etc., etc., taught elsewhere, what 
distinctively agricultural remains? The industrial 
system is characteristic. Every under-graduate, 
male or female, is expected to do manual labor 
every day of the course. Here is offered a wide 
range for election: carpentry, blacksmithing, mould- 
ing, working in the machine shops, on the farm, in 
the garden, the nursery, the printing office, the kitchen, 
and the sewing room. Yet every young man works 
at sometime in agriculture and horticulture, and 
every young woman in kitchen and dairy. 

The economic phase of botany is emphasized here 
in addition to the usual class-room instruction given 
elsewhere. The courses in agriculture (given in class 
room and on the farm) deal with the problems of 
crop production and stock-raising. Horticulture 
aims to lay the foundation for the successful garden- 
er and fruit-grower. Entomology is the ally of both 
agriculturist and horticulturist. Veterinary science 
and chemistry of foods are the friends of the stock- 
raiser. Agricultural Chemistry gives a basis for all 
tillage. The course in domestic science (hygiene and 
cooking and sewing) are prune essentials for every 
woman. 

Yet, after all, neither the history, personnel, nor 
curriculum makes the college. Its spirit is its vital- 
izing power. An institution worthy the name college 
must have its distinctive spirit, otherwise there is no 
reason for its existence. Many American colleges 
have shown notable individuality. For example, 
some founded under deeply religious influences have 
turned out a large percentage of ministers; others 
have produced in a marked degree literary men; still 
others, men prominent in public life. Each cherishes 
its own spirit. What is the spirit of this College? It 
is agricultural. Parents send their children here be. 
lieving the farmer's calling to be a noble one. Con- 
stituents, alumni, and all in authority do all they can 
to foster that spirit. Before "extension work" be- 
came a fad, the members of this Faculty were carry- 
ing on unostentatiously "farmers' institutes" in the 
interest of the Kansas farmers. In addition to their 
regular work, they hold each winter a short course for 
those farmers who can come to the College. In the ex- 
periment station work it is needless to say the goal 
constantly in view is the farmer's advantage. An ex- 
amination of the Industrialist, College paper, in ad- 
dition to the lines of work already mentioned will re - 
real how earnest, on the part of the Faculty, is the 
spirit for progress in agriculture. 

The students also, the determining factor in col- 
lege spirit, are imbued with the agricultural idea. 
One hour they are in the lecture-room; at the next, 
perhaps, some are in the shops, or on the farm, or in 
the kitchen. Many, even in the early part of their 
course, look forward to specialization in agriculture, 
horticulture, or domestic science, as the case may 
be. This all-pervading agricultural spirit is often 
manifested in the literary society or rhetorical work. 
The whole trend is practical. More frequently "Irri- 
gation," "P. M. Industrial," or some kindred topic is 
discussed than "Realism versus Idealism in Fiction," 
or "Has America produced a Poet?" or some other 
literary topic not infrequently discussed in a classical 
college. This spirit on the part of the students was 
well illustrated last commencement, when one of the 
graduates spoke on "Good Bread" and another on 
"Chinch Bugs." The students come here with the 
agricultural spirit, and go away with it. It is in the 
air. 

Doubtless the most definite way to determine 
"How Agricultural is the Agricultural College" is to 
weigh the results. Although our alumni are found 
in all the professions, —teachers from here being es- 
pecially in demand, — more numerous are they in bus- 
iness and the trades; while most numerous of all are 
those graduates, who are farmers or housewives. 
So long as the Kansas Agricultural College pours 
out a stream of yeomanry patriotic and enlightened, 
no one can gainsay its agriculturalness. 



THE WEATHER FOR THE YEAR 1894. 

ItY C. M. HKKESK, OBSERVER. 

Temperature. The mean temperature for 1894 was 
54.52°, which is 1.79° above normal. There has been 
but one year since 1858 with a mean temperature as 
high, and that was in 1860, when the mean was 57.66°. 
February and March were the only months whose 
mean temperature ranged below normal. The high- 
est temperature for the year was 109°, on July 24th and 
25th;the lowest,— 14°, on January 24th— a yearly range 
of 123°. The hottest month was August, with a mean 
temperature of 79.88°; the coldest, February, with a 
mean of 25.38°. The latest killing frost was on May 
20th; the earliest, on October 8th, the growing season 



being 141 days long. The average length of the grow- 
ing season is about 175 days. 

"Rainfall. — The total rainfall, including melted snow, 
was 20.88 inches. This fell as 57 separate rains and 
snows. The normal rainfall is 29.93 inches. This 
gives a deficiency in the rainfall of the year of 9.0S 
inches. There were but three months of the year 
that had a rainfall in excess of the normal for those 
months, and they were February, June, and Septem- 
ber. There were 11.45 inches of snowfall, 10 inches 
of that being on February 10th and 11th, which was the 
latest snow of the season. The earliest snow was on 
December 11th, .25 inch falling. 

Cloudiness. — The per cent of cloudiness was 28.6, 
which is 11.17 below normal. There were 149 days 
cloudless or clear; 20, entirely cloudy; 14, five-sixths 
cloudy; 43, two-thirds cloudy; 37, one-half cloudy; 54. 
one-third cloudy; and 48, one-sixth cloudy. 

"Barometer.— The mean pressure of the year was 
28.86 inches, which is .071 inch above normal. The 
highest monthly mean was in February, and the low- 
est in October. The highest barometer for the year 
was 29.603 inches, on December27th; the lowest, 28.215 
inches, on February 9th -a yearly range of 1.388 inches- 

Wind. — The wind was from the south 219 times; 
southwest, 214 times; north, 170 times; southeast, 
110 times; east, 197 times; northeast, 96 times; north- 
west, 81 times; west, 43 times; and a calm 55 times at the 
observation hour. The total run of wind for the year 
was 95161 miles, which is 6591 miles above normal 
The windiest month was April, closely followed by 
March. August had the least wind. The highest 
daily velocity was 768 miles, on February 16th; the low- 
est, 56 miles, on February 13th. The highest hourly 
velocity was 46 miles, on the afternoon of June 21th. 
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Crop Conditions bv Months— There has been no year 
since 1860, probably, which resulted so disastrously 
to crops in general as that of 1894. The crop condi- 
tions were not unfavorable during January and Feb- 
ruary. March opened warm and so continued until 
about the 23rd; as a result early blossoms were started, 
and the cold snap of March 25th damaged them consi- 
derably, peaches and apricots bein»; entirely destroyed, 
and blackberries and raspberries badly damaged. 
April was warm, dry, and windy. The heavy fro^t 
of May 20th, — the most destructive one known in this 
section, found a good deal of winter wheat in bloom 
and damaged it considerably; grapes were entirely 
killed by it in many vineyards, even the leaves being 
blasted and dropping off; vegetables in gardens and 



corn in low-lying fields were cut to the ground. As a 
result of the dry weather of March and April, coupled 
with the frost of May 20th, the wheat and oats crop* 
were poor. Chinch-bugs were very numerous, and did 
much damage to corn-fields lying adjacent to fields of 
wheat. The abundant and well-distributed rainfall 
of June came too late to help the wheat and oats much, 
but the corn was at the stage when it responds most 
readily, and the close of June saw it in a most prom- 
ising condition, being of an excellent color, a good 
stand, and free of weeds. This bright outlook forth* 
crop continued until July 23rd, when the most disas- 
trous season of hot winds ever known in this locality 
began. There was only one day during this periocl — 
which lasted until the end of the month — on which 
the maximum thermometer registered below 100°, 
the highest being 109°. This excessive heat, with the 
hot winds accompanying it, literally parched grow- 
ing vegetation, many trees losing part of their foli- 
age, and apples falling badly. The corn crop pros- 
pects rapidly diminished, and all hopes were gone by 
August 1st. There was no corn whatever in many 
fields, and the fodder saved was of a poor quality. 
The hay crop was also cut short, probably not mak- 
ing over one-half a crop. At the close of August con- 
ditions were still more gloomy. Wells were going 
dry all over the country, many springs that had always 
been regarded as never-failing were entirely dried 
up, creeks were lower than ever before known, and 
the question of water for stock, and even for house- 
hold use, was becoming a serious one with many. 
Pastures showed scarcely a trace of green, being dry 
enough to burn, but stock was doing well on them. 
The rains of September caused pastures to spring 
into new life,— grass becoming as green as in May — 
put the ground in shape for fall seeding, and caused 
the wheat to come up readily and make a nice start. 
At the end of October wheat had made a vigorous 
growth and looked exceedingly well, but more rains 
were needed to send it into the winter in good shape. 
Tame grass pastures were still in fair shape, but the 
prairie grass had succumbed to the heavy frosts of 
the middle of the month. Many farmers took advan- 
tage of the robust growth of the wheat and used it 
for pasture for a time. December first found the 
ground yery dry, and the wheat suffering in conse- 
quence. The close of the year finds the conditions 
practically the same, the wheat being in an un- 
promising condition. Just how badly it has been 
damaged is difficult to estimate, and the chances for 
a crop in '95 depend largely on the weather from 
now on. 



Reading Farmers. 

When first commencing business a farmer should 
be willing to sell his produce for what it will bring, 
but in all cases he should use his utmost endeavors 
to produce the bes'„ article. Thi3 he can do to some 
extent by carefully experimenting, but to obtain the 
highest state of perfection a man must be a constant 
andcareful reader, thas adding to his own experience 
the experience of others and also receiving much bene- 
fit from the investigations of scientific men like T. P. 
Terry, Galen Wilson, Waldo Brown, and others who 
contribute regularly to The 'Practical Farmer. But we 
often hear from the farmer the declaration "we have 
no time to read.'' "Why?' "Because we have too 
much manual labor to do ourselves, and if we should 
spend any time in reading, investigation,' or experi- 
menting, we should have to hire more men and pay 
more cash for the additional labor, thereby incurring 
an immediate financial loss." Quite true; we agree 
such appears to be the case but, we also know this 
id?a i- "penny wise and pound foolish," for by ad- 
hering to it we keep in the same old ruts as our fore- 
fathers. But this we can do no longer, as the soil has 
lo*t much of its virgin fertility, and calls loudly for 
more enlightened husbandry. We have repeatedly 
noticed studious young farmers who had no better 
school advantages and not as good financial starts in 
life as many others, who have in a few years taken 
honorable situations in our country and have been the 
means of elevating the agricultural standard of the 
United States and Canada. These men have been rid- 
iculed as "scientific farmers," "gentleman farmers," 
etc., but the hard times of the last few years have 
shown that these men have shielded themselves from 
much of the evil that has fallen on the other class. 

Another noticeable and praiseworthy feature in fa- 
vor of the reading farmers is that their homes and 
farms are more beautiful and more comfortable in all 
ways, and if this were the only argument it should be 
sufficient to convince any sane man; but besides this, 
their families are more refined and intelligent and 
better fitted for higher and more useful spheres in life. 
The reading farmer also becomes fully conversant 
with each department of his business, and does noth- 
ing in the dark, a striking contrast to the non-reader, 
who does much at haphazard, hoping for the best re- 
sults, but not knowing whether they will be obtain- 
ed or not. The wisest, most useful men the world has 
ever known have been to a greater or less extent stu- 
dious readers, and there is no calling in life which de- 
mands more careful study and investigation than 
that of farming. Reading will elevate the far- 
mer from a tired drudge to an intelligent and re- 
spected citizen. Then, and not until then, will his 
calling receive that respect to which it is entitled, for 
knowledge means power.— 7^. H. Canady, in Practical 
Farmtr. 
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Calendar. 

1894-95. 
Fall Term— September 13th to December 21st. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 29th. 
Spring Term— April 1st to June 12th. 
June 12th, Commencement. 

1895-96. 
Fall Term— September 12th to December 20m. 



To School Officers. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in 
school district bonds a. par. The law requires that no bonds be 
•Old at par or less without being' first offered to the State School 
Fond Commissioner and the State Agricultural College. A ddress 
B. D. Stratford, Loan Commissioner, El Dorado. Kan. 

GENERAL LOCAL NOTES. 



r Prof, and Mrs. Hood mourn the loss of their infant 
■on, who died Monday. 

President Fairchild went to Topeka on College bus- 
iness Monday afternoon. 

Misses Anna and Milly Weber, of Junction City, 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. McCreary, visited College 
yesterday. 

Hon. Nathan Zimmerman, of Olathe, Representa- 
tive from Johnson County, is visiting his daughter 
Ada, a First-year student here. 

F. EJ. Uhl, Third-year, misses recitations this week 
for the first time since entering with his class in Sep- 
tember, 1892. He has the mumps. 

A limited edition of the report upon the Columbian 
dairy tests of breeds is to be printed. Those who 
wish to secure the report should at cnce apply to the 
Congressman from their district before the supply 
is exhausted. 

Prof. Hood writes in the December number of 
the Rose Tecbnic magazine on the use of compressed 
air as motive power for certain uses in a boiler shop. 
The article is illustrated by cuts made from drawings 
•f machines in use in the Atchison, Topeka and Santa- 
Fe Railroad Shops at Topeka. 

The Agricultural Calendar, 1895, by Prof. F. W. 
Woll of the University of Wisconsin is a happy com- 
bination of calendar, account book, and memorandum, 
with information upon agricultural subjects in great 
variety. It includes in its 300 pages chapters upon 
farm animals, crops, feeding stuffs and fertilizers, 
farm management, dairying, tables of weights and 
values, statistics, and periodicals. The book is con- 
veniently bound for pocket use, and is well worth its 
price, onexlollar. John Wiley and Sons, New York, 
are its publishers. 

Eleven members of the Third-year Class occupied 
the public hour yesterday afternoon in exercises 
named in this program: "Chrysanthemum or Rose, 
Which?" W. A. Cavenaugh; "Utilization of Niagara 
Falls," J. D. Trumbull; "Discontent," May Bowen; 
"Our Duty to Mother," J. M. Westgate; "Sounds 
from Inanimate Nature," Maggie Correll; "Educa- 
tion a Qualification for Franchise," J. C. Wilkin; 
"Plagiarism," Con Buck; "Evening Music at Sea," 
Minnie Pincomb; "Our Nation's Guest," A. P. Car- 
nahan; "Sea of Galilee," Gertie Stump; "The Tramp 
Question," J. W. Holland. A selection by the Col- 
lege Band and a banjo duet by Grace Secrest and 
Mabel Cotton, acompanied by Lorena Helder on the 
piano, contributed to the interest. 

On page 278 of Prof. Woll's Agricultural Calendar 
for 1895 atable of statistics of agricultural schools and 
colleges shows that the Kansas State Agricultural 
College stands first among distinctively agricultural 
colleges in actual attendance of students. Of 17,623 
students reported in sixty-four colleges and universi- 
ties receiving the benefit of the land grant of 1862 
and the further aid by the act of 1890, only 3160 are 
in courses of agriculture. Of these more than one-sixth 
are in the Kansas College. Of the 265 graduates in 
agricultural courses in 1893 from the sixty schools, 
Kansas has credit for 39— almost one-sixth of the 
whole number. Is it any wonder that the success of 
the Kansas Agricultural College attracts attention 
the world over? 



GRADUATES AND FORMER STUDENTS. 



Porter W. Westgate and Jessie Whitney- Westgate, 
both Second-year students in 1891-2, rejoice in the ad- 
vent of a daughter, January 27th. 

A. Dickens, '93, edits the educational column of the 
Bushton (Kan.) Star. In the last issue of the Star this 
column is filled with good things taken from the 
toasts presented at the dedication banquet of the new 
Library and Agricultural Science Hall. 

The admiration of D. W. Working, '88, for his alma 
mater is so well known that his declaration of a "grow- 
ing" regard can only be accounted for by his being 
"under the ditch," in the language of the irrigator. 
In a recent letter to President Fairchild he says, 
amongother things: "The INDUSTRIALIST came to me 
today. I have read nearly the whole of the proceed- 
ings of the dedication of the new hall, and was great- 
ly interested. Somehow I seem to have a growing 
regard for the Kansas Agricultural College; so what- 
ever helps to add to the facilities of the institution 
for usefulness and to its reputation is gratifying to 
me. I should like to meet the men who have had so 
much influence in making my alma mater what it is. 
It may be that my turn will come in good time. I 
wish you the largest and best success in your work. 
May the College grow and flourish; and may you be 
spared to guide its destinies for many years." 



FARflERS' INSTITUTES. 



Held Under the Auspices of the Agricultural 
College. 

Institutes will be held at the places and dates as 
stated below, and the College will be represented at 
these institutes by the members of the Facu lty 
named; — 

Oak Grove, Shawnee County, February 6, 7; Prof. 
Walters and Mr. Sears appointed. 

Huthcinson, Reno County, February 7, 8; Profes- 
sors Hood and Graham appointed. 

Russell, Russell County, February 7 and 8; Mrs. 
Kedzie and Professor Mason appointed. 

Peabody, Marion County, February 14 and 15; Pro- 
fessor Popenoe and Mrs Kedzie appointed. 

Clay Center, February 15 and 16; President Fait- 
child and Professor Lantz appointed. 

Haven, Reno County, February 21 and 22; Profes- 
sor Mayo and Mr. Burtis appointed. 

Cherryvale, Montgomery County, February 21 
and 22; Professors Pope:. oe andGeorgeson appointed. 

Gaskill, Washington County, February 28 and 
March 1; Professors Walters ana Mason appointed. 

WaKeeney, Trego County, March 1 and 2; Profes- 
sors Georgeson and Graham appointed. 



"Student Life at Manhattan." 

Orange Judd Farmer of January 27th publishes a most 
excellent article under the above caption from the 
pen of T. W. Morse, a member of the Fourth-year 
Class. The life of the student is portrayed in char- 
acters which will be recognized as the "real thing" 
by those most familiar with it. The article is here 
reproduced in full: — 

"Manhattan, Riley County, Kansas, one of the old- 
est and prettiest towns in the State and of some im- 
portance historically, is chiefly interesting on ac- 
count of an institution which has grown up with, or 
rather beyond it, namely the Kansas State Agricultu- 
ral College, the largest school of its kind in the 
world. A faithful description of life at our College 
would have to treat of the town and its people, for 
Manhattan is one big students' home. 

"The town is diluted, as it were, around its edges 
with vacant lots and truck patches until it blends 
easily with the surrounding country, so that the boy 
from the farm who instinctively walks 'cross lots,' 
naturally finds it hard to confine himself even within 
the city limits. 

"Life with us is not merely an existence in class 
and study rooms. Studies call for a good deal of 
walking and sunburn and fresh air. Bluemont, the 
Canon, Wild Cat Creek, and many other places 
have long been the haunts of w-uld-be and have-to- 
be naturalists as they gather their treasures of plants 
and bugs, sometimes making their work an excuse 
for a picnic, sometimes forgetting themselves and 
studj-ing nature of their own accord, seeing for the 
first time beauties they had grown up among. The 
extent of such experience varies more perhaps with 
the students here than in any other college. The 
Faculty gives you your work, puts you on your good 
behavior, and jointly you furnish results. 

The students live in town, and not at the College. 
They find board and lodging to suit their tastes or 
pocketbooks, with private families or in boarding 
houses. Some rent rooms and board in students' 
clubs, where they pay a matron for cooking and din- 
ing-room service. Many students support themselves 
wholly or partly by working afternoons, doing most 
of their studying at night. There are no rules con- 
cerning study hours. In fact, rules of any kind ex- 
cept the very general ones that apply to all commun- 
ities are seldom heard of. Not that fun or lovers of 
fun are at all rare. Almost any boarding place has 
its legends of pantry raids, burglai alarms, and May- 
basket carnivals, and from time to time ingenious 
"hands and minds have found expression in a less local 
way. But most students appreciate their opportuni- 
ties too well to spend much energy on anything else. 
Their conduct generally is more that of rather young 
and good-natured business men and women, who 
have their work sufficiently in mind to prevent any 
great digression, but not too much, so as to allow 
enjoyment of such pleasures as come in their way. 

"Five mornings in the week when the College bell 
rings for 8 o'clock these business people may be seen 
moving along the streets which lead toward the Col- 
lege grounds. In twenty minutes the walks and 
drives are thronged with students, and by 8:30 the 
halls are full of them, laughing and talking, gather- 
ing in groups and around the radiators and stairways 
or crowding about the postoffice window. As the last 
bell stops ringing they pour into Chapel for morning 
exercises, though attendance is not compulsory. 
Here, led by the orchestra, the whole assembly 
stands and sings. The music is not classical, per- 
haps not even musical in some parts of the house, but 
to a new student I believe it is always grand, and to 
anyorte who stands up with the five or six hundred 
fellows and teachers and goes through the motions 
it is certainly pleasant and makes hiin feel more in 
harmony with his surroundings for the rest of the 
day. The song is followed by reading and prayer. 
Then a 'gentle admonition' or two from the presi- 
dent or a speech by some distinguished visitor, and 
the crowd surges out into the halls and to classes. 

"The ordinary recitations and class work are 
familiar enough, but some other kinds of work may- 
be are not. The carpenter shop is alive with boys 
working at benches and lathes. In another building 
a class is learning to graft — at the exoense of a few 
fingers and thumbs, of course, — but learning all the 
same. A squad of surveyors with their instruments 
are 'running a line' across the campus, and from 
some window comes the sound of a piano patiently 



yielding up the scale. In the chemical laboratory a 
class, wearing big aprons, with their blow-pipes and 
acids, get all kinds of reactions and smells from the 
substances under treatment. Now and then you hear 
a scream caused by a splash of acid, or bangs too 
near a gas jet, or see a professor laughing over some 
new and wonderful precipitate, but otherwise the 
class is as quiet as an ordinarily well-behaved Sun- 
day school. In another building another class, also 
uniformed in big aprons, work over ovens and boil- 
ing pots and produce a much more agreeable variety 
of smells. Across the hall from the kitchen is the 
printing shop, and above it the sewing room, each 
with its class of 'industrials.' 

"At 1 o'clock business ceases for a half hour. 
Many go to their homes, some have gone an hour be- 
fore. There is a change of program for the afternoon. 
In the iron-shop you hear the clang of anv'ls, the 
whir of machinery, and the sputtering of melted iron; 
the college battallion, uniformed and armed, drills 
for an hour each day; two or three times a week the 
orchestra and band practice in the chapel, and almost 
any day squads of boys in blue overalls may be seen 
about the fields and gardens, performing the feats 
usually stigmatized under the name of 'P. M.' 

"This is the particularly agricultural feature of 
the course. Two terms out of the twelve the young 
men are required to work five hours a week of the af- 
ternoons on the farm and in the orchards and gar- 
dens. There is a traditional prejudice against this, 
but it is nothing more. The behavior of the indus- 
trial classes is anything but sorrowful. There is 
plenty to be learned, and if the enjoyment does not 
equal the discomforts by the end of the term, the "P. 
M. banquet' with which they celebrate their eman- 
cipation far more than makes the difference. 

"This leads to the subject of amusements. I can 
barely mention the "term socials," class parties, and 
student dances which furnish the social side of our 
education. There is much that might be said of them, 
and many arethe small romances that grow up, die 
out, or 'get worse' during the short years of a col- 
lege course. The four college societies make up the 
most useful and enjoyable features. They are not 
secret. They are too American for that. 

"And right here the Kansas State Agricultural 
College has taken a step in advance of other schools. 
There is no foundation here for tne idea that the man 
of the college belongs to a separate genus. Contests 
of any kind are entered into more for the sake of the 
activity than for the "beating" of anyone. Feeling 
between classes goes no further than a good-natured 
quizzing. There is plenty of innocent fun which often 
runs into the ridiculous, but not the barbarous. 
Rushes and hazing were never known here. All 
through the course our student citizens keep in touch 
with the world, and when they finish find little trouble 
in making themselves useful to the State that educates 
them." 



Short Course for Farmers. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY Sth. 

President Fairchild, Intellectual Growth in Farai 

Homes. 
Professor Failyer. Origin and Properties of Soils. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6th. 

Professor Hitchcock, Fungous Diseases of Field 
and Garden Crops. 

Professor Popenoe, General Considerations in Eco- 
nomic Entomology. 

Professor Georgeson, Origin and Characteristics of 
the Leading Breeds of Cattle. 

Hon. C. B Hoffman of Enterprise, Farmers' Wives. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7th. 

Professor Lantz, Agricultural Literature. 
Professor Georgeson, Principles of Selection and 
Breeding Live Stock. 

Professor Mayo, Some Hereditary Diseases of An- 
imals. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY Sth. 
Professor Hood. Pumps and Power. 
Professor Failyer, Water for House Use. 
Professor Popenoe, Farm Insects. 
Hon. Harrison Kelley of Burlington, Science of 
Money. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9th. 
Professor Willard, Nitrogen in some of its Rela- 
tions to Agriculture. 
Professor Hitchcock, How Plants obtain their Food 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11th. 

Professor Mayo, Parasitic Diseases of Animals and 

Their Treatment. 
Professor Mason, Propagation of Orchard Trees. 
Professor Walters, The Home Lot. 
A. E.Jones of Topeka, The Dairy Cow. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12th. 

Professor Georgeson, Principles of Feeding Live- 
stock. 
Professor Kedzie. Meats. 

Professor Popenoe, Beneficial Insects. 
Hon. T. M. Potter oftPeabody (President State Board 
of Agriculture), Our Heritage. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13th. 
Professor Will, Money. I. 
Professor Graham, Farm Accounts. 
President Fairchild, The Farmer Makes His Farm. 

THURSDAY, FEBUARY 14th. 

Professor Mason, Varieties of Vegetables for th« 

Farm Garden. 
Professor Mayo, Contagious and Infectious Diseases: 

Their Cause and Prevention. 
Professor Georgeson, Necessity for Maintaining 

the Fertility of the Farm. 
Judge J. S. Emery of Lawrence (Lecturer National 

Irrigation Association), Irrigation. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15th. 

Professor Mason, Soil Management and Irrigation 
in the Garden. 

Professor Hitchcock, Relation of Plants to Climate. 

Professor Will, Money. II. 
Hon. W. J. Bailey of Bailey ville, The Practical Use 

of Irrigation to the Farmer. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16th. 
Professor Georgeson, Home Dairying. 
Professor Mason, Fruits for Home Use and Market, 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 

January 26th. 
At the usual time the Hamilton Society was called 
to order by President Johnson. The rollcall showed 
fifty-six members present. W. O. Peterson offered 
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E raver. The Board of Directors, consisting of R. J. 
farnett, C. S. Marty, G. C. Hall, J. Poole, and L. G. 
Hepworth, were then installed for the present term. 
C. B. Cochran, A. D. Whipple, E. R. Barker, and J. 
M. Wheeler became members of the Society. The 
program of the evening opened with an essay by J. 
W. Adams upon his experience as a herdsman. G. F. 
Farley read a real funny piece upon the sad but sure 
curing of a sheep-killing dog. The current events of 
the week were related by E. C. Joss. Win. Anderson 
discussed concisely the steam carriage as it is used 
at present in France. The debate was upon the 
subject, "Resolved, That a nation's character is influ- 
enced more by the physical conditions of the country 
than by the morals of the people," and was argued by 
C. D. Adams and F. V. Dial in the affirmative and by 
B. W. Conrad and W. K. Blachly in the negative. 
The Recorder was ably edited under the significant 
motto "Woe be unto the tattler." E. Emrick was 
editor. W. L. H. 

January 26th. 
The Webster Society was called to order by Presi- 
dent Morse at 7:30. Invocation by G. C. Wheeler. 
The Society roll was enlarged by the following 
names: D. I. Tawler. F. H. Day, E. S. Carman, D. L. 
Zerkel, O. O. Wolf, W. H. Tunison. The question, 
"Resolved, that the prohibition amendment to the con- 
stitution should be resubmitted," was debated affirm- 
atively by I. A. Robertson and R. M. Lee, and neg- 
atively by D. T. Davies and Geo. McDowell. The af- 
firmative argued that the amendment restricted the 
rights of citizens. Society is becoming more refined, 
so we need no prohibitory law. The law, not being 
enforced, is worse than no law; the manner of obtain- 
ing liquor makes sneak thieves. The negative held 
if society is growing better, it could see the fallacy 
of man abusing his liberty. The law is broken, occa- 
sionly, but is better than no law. The law aids the 
young in making it more difficult to obtain liquor. 
A man that will sneak after liquor was a sneak ori- 
ginally. The decision was in favor of the negative. 
J. R. Henry read a selection, "Valley Forge." J. E. 
Trembly recited the famous selection, "Ambition of 
a Statesman," with Clay's oratory,— beyond the am- 
bition of the senior. F. R. Jolly had an excellent 
issue of the Reporter. A selection worthy of Long- 
fellow's pen was a piece on "Experiment in Physics" 
written in the Hiawathan strain. J. A. Gordon recit- 
ed "A Patch of Ice" in such a way as to show the 
funny side of a fall. The Webster quartette enter- 
tained the Society with one of their large number of 
selections. In the discussion, D M. Steele talked of 
the same question the debaters exhausted. E. G. G. 



January 26th. 
At the usual time President Patten called a goodly 
number of Ionians to order. After singing, Ada 
Rice led in devotion, followed by roll call. We then 
listened to a piano solo by May Bowen, after which 
Dora Thompson was installed as critic for the term. 
Hattie Yenawine was initiated, thus adding one 
more to the list of Ionians. The program was then 
opened with a declamation by Hilda Olson, after 
which Mr. Selby favored the Society with a cornet 
solo, accompanied by his sister on the piano. Origi- 
nal story, Myrtle Hood. Next was a piano solo by 
Anna Dahl. "A Love Scene and Tragedy" was pre- 
sented by Mabel Selby and Tacy Stokes, and the 
Society may well feel proud of the originality of 
tie Ionians. Harry Brown favored the Society with 
a violin solo, being accompanied by Miss Helder on 
the piano. An excellent number of ths Oracle was 
read by its editor, Sue Long, having for the mot- 
to, "He who does the best he can. does well, act3 
nobly; angols could no more." The discussion on the 
subject, "Is pauperism as great an evil to s iciety as 
illiteracy?'' was led by Hortensia Hirnian on the 
affirmative and Olive Wilson on the negative. It 
showed much thought and careful preparation. We 
then listened to a banjo solo by Henry Stingley. and 
as it was growing late, the remainder of the program 
was postponed one week. After a short recess the 
usual business was enacted. Miss Correll then real 
a very entertaining letter from a former Ionian, Ivy 
Kellerman, after which the Society adjourned. 

M. H. H. 

January 25th. 
The program of the Alphi Beta Society was opened 
with a violin solo by Geo. W. Fryhofer, NoraFryhof- 
er at theorgan. R. W. Clothier led in devotion. The 
Society was then favored with a vo :al solo bv Miss 
Helder, accompanied on the organ by Miss Leicester 
Gertrude Shofe was elected a member of the Society. 
Josephine Wilder delivered a declamation entitled 
"Nothing to Do" in an excellent manner. In an es- 
say written on the subject "Our Society" Mary Pad- 
dleford spoke of the good qualities of our Society, als > 
some of the difficulties encountered in society work. 
The subject for debate was stated as follows: "Re- 
solved, that the Legislature should appropriate means 
to erect a Domestic Science building h ire ."- It wis 
debated on the affirmative by May Willard and Kate 
Zimmerman; on the negative by Elv.t Palmer and 
Florence Martin. The affirmative thought such a 
building ought to be erected for the convenience of 
the departments of Cooking and Sewing, if for no 
other reason. The need of a larger dairy is also felt, 
and the crowded condition of the kitchen and dining 
room when lunch is served makes tlu> work difficult. 
The negative stated that it would be unwise to ask 
the State for an appropriation just after the expense 
of building Science Hall. Also that there arc other 
State institutions that ne >d the appropriation in >re, 
such as the D ;af and Dumb Asylum at Olathe and 
the Insane Asylum which wore compelled to turn 
away some of their applicants for lack of room. 
Miss Havens, editor of the Gleaner, was unable to be 
present, so the paper wis read by K. W. Clothier. 
Messrs. Spaulding. Smith, and Clothier then sung a 
trio. After recess, T. L. Jones made an interesting 
speech on "Prohibition Kansas." Mr. Claus favored 



the Society with a violin solo, responding to a hearty 
encore. After transaction of business, the Sociecy 
adjourned. N. F. 



The Trained Mind. 



There are two great things that education should do 
for the individual — it should train his senses and 
teach him to think. Education, as we know it to-day, 
does not truly do either. It gives the individual a 
vast accumulation of facts, unclassified, undigested, 
and seen in no true relations. Like seeds kept in a 
box, they may be retained, but they do not grow. 
For years the mind is filled with facts which the mind 
is not trained to digest. To the physical bo dy food 
is of value only when it is digested, so it is in the 
mind with mental food; but if digestion were made 
continuous, perfect, and ever equal to the supply of 
food, over-feeding either the mind or body would be 
impossible. But in the education of to-day the di- 
gestion is not equal to the feeding. It is like putting 
food into a refrigerator— the refrigerator itself is not 

strengthened. 

The greatest educational need of the individual is a 
mind— a mind that is ready on the instant, not the 
next day. With most persons the intellectual bril- 
liancy, the proper thing to say, comes as an after- 
thought. An afterthought is but a beautiful possi- 
bility, designed to fit a lost opportunity. It is 
no more helpful to a man than a flattering epithet on 
his tombstone. With most persons this wit is like a 
night telegram — it is not delivered until next morn- 
ing. 

Man expects his hand to be instantly ready to per- 
form any motion of which it is capable; but he is re- 
signed if his mind does not act quickly. He says that 
readiness is born with people. It cannot be acquired. 
If a man's heart, lungs, or stomach are weak, he con- 
sults specialists, and never gives up until he finds 
relief. But if he cannot remember names or faces; 
if he is subject to that intellectual remorse known as 
afterthought; if he has no eye for color or taste for 
music; if he has no command of language; if there is 
lack of power in any respect in his mind, he is perfectly 
resigned, and says, "I am as God made me, and so I 
must remain." When man fails he always does this. He 
says, "I am as God made me;" but when he succeeds 
he proudly proclaims himself a "self-made man." It 
is not necessary to submit to any mental weakness. 
Training will do even more for the mind than for the 
body.— William George Jordan, in New Science Review. 

Superiority Has Its Own Reward. 

"In France a ballet-dancer of the first class earns 
from $120 to $300 a month. A star in the ballet has 
at least an income of from $5,000 to $10,000." f quote 
this from the Orange County Farmer; but I do not know 
whether the statement was made to show that ballet- 
dancing pays better than farming, or as a proof that 
superiority has its reward. If the former, I am in- 
clined to contradict it; if the latter, I feel like giving 
it endorsement and emphasis. 

The pay of the inferior or average run of ballet- 
dancers is by no means brilliant. Neither is that of 
the inferior or average soil-tiller. It takes a ballet- 
dancer "of the first class" to earn from $1,500 per 
year upward, and a "star in the ballet" to earn over 
$5,000 a year. The soil-tiller is by no means worse 
off. There are thousands of 'farmers of the first 
class" whose income is from $1,500 upward, and there 
are ' stars" in fanning, gardening and fruit growing 
who have an annual income of from $5,000 to $10,000, 
all from the soil. In this respect, therefore, ballet- 
dancing surely has no advantages over tilling the 
soil, nor over many other occupations. We may 
accept it as a fact that the man who does poor farm- 
ing, the woman wi'o is in poor form and does infer- 
ior dancing, the mechanic who turns out poor work, 
or the singer who sings badly, all will have poor pay. 

To earn good wages, one has to do good farming, 
good dancing, good mechanical work, or good sing- 
ing, respectively. And surely there are as many 
well-paid "stars'" in farming, gardening, and fruit- 
growing as there are on the ballet. Unfortunately we 
cannot'all be stars we are not all built that way — 
but we can try to do superior work in tilling the soil, 
better work, at any rate, than the non-reading, non- 
thinking average, and thus we can secure fair play 
for our efforts. -Farm and Fireside. 



A story with a valuable moral attached to it is told 
as follows: An Irishman, a farmer who had the rep- 
utation for growing the largest crop of the best pota- 
toes, was visited by a neighbor who wanted to discov- 
er the secret of his success. He found him busy in the 
field with the hoe, bright by use, and the wife "help- 
ing him." "Dennis, how is it you get such a lot of fine 
potatoes?" "Sure, an' it's the hoeing I gives 'em,'" 
he replied. "Faith an' it's so. "said Bridget. ItVBiddy, 
now we've got to the end, let's bej, r m again; 1 and we 
never stop from the clay he plants till the day he digs 
'em." "True for ye. Biddy: they gets no rest and 
they're growing all the time." The neighbor took the 
hint, and now he grows great crops, too. There is a 
great truth at the bottom of this discovery, audit ap- 
plies t<> all this kind of crops. I have been in the habit 
of poing through my corn once a week, beginning on 
Monday, if the weather is favorable, weeds or no 
weeds, and for years past my average yield has been 
not much less than 80 bushes shelled to the acre, and 
three or four times it has exceeded 100 bushels, once 
getting up to 125.-7". H. Terry. 



College Business. 

Loans upon scnool-district bonds are to be obtained from the 
Loan Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or 
land contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. 
Fairchild, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 
Supt. J. S. C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the 
Librarian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different de- 
partments of study and work, may be addressed to the several 
Professors and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc., — may be ob- 
tained at the office of the President, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Sec- 
retary 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

:OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationei j . 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
i School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. 
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VARNEY'S BOOK-STORE— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often 
as good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 

WE will save you money on all magazines and newspapers. 
Subscriptions received at the very lowest prices and also 
saving 1 you the tronbleand risk of sending away. 

LESLIE SMITH. 

LESLIE SMITH. College and School Books and Stationery. 
Note-books, tablets, inks, pens, pencils, drawing instruments, 
etc. Also a full line of reliable boots, shoes, slippers, and rup- 
bers. Prices are low. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest styles, the 
most popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite 
students and all other College people to call and examine 
their large stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men'* 
wear. Latest styles in every department. 

KNOSTMAN CLOTHING COMPANY offers agreat variety 
of clothing and furnishing goods at prices to suit the 
time- Call without fail before buying. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDEN,"the Jeweler," Established in 1867. 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



W atchea. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry 
. and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 



DRUGS. 
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, JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Article* 
md Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J. WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
. prices, and carries a large stock from which selections may 
be made. Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. C. P. BLACHLY, Dentist, 
for painless extracting. 



The famed Odontunder used 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photograpns 
for students at special rates, which may be learned by call- 
ing at the irallery <»n Poyntz Avenue. 

LIVERY. 

PICKETT & LONG'S LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new, 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to stu- 
dent trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of 
Commercial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on PoynU Ays- 
nue, one door east of Fox's bookstore, or (rive orders to delivery 
wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00 cash, Hair cutting a spe- 
cialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, 
South Second Street. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORE in Headquarters for Dry Goods, v o- 
tions, Boots and Shoos, Hats and Caps, Clothing. and Ladles' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. A complete grocer> • >re In 
connection. 

EB. PURCELL, comer of Poyntz Avenue and Second Stm ♦ 
, the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by 
students, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School 
Books, Stationery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, 
Dry Goods. Groceries, etc.. etc. Goods delivered free of char*"-* 



PHYSICIANS. 
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NFIRMARY for the medical and surgical treatment of all dis- 
eases of the eve, ear, nose, and throat. Refractive errors cor- 
rected by glasses made to order for the individual case. Persons 
desiring to remain in the Infirmary will find complete facilities 
for the treatment of their ease and every rare taken for their 
comfort and cure. SOLON I) ROSS. M. P.. 523. 525, 527 P'tz A v. 

A NEW BLflCKBOARb COHPflSS. 

The Mechanical Depart 
nieiit has produced a new black- 
boa rd compass which can be 
sold for a small price. They 
have been in use for the past 
two years and have given sat- 
isfaction. They are made of 
highly finished and with an improved 
large friction and binding surface. Knur- 
led brass clamping nuts on each side of the head. Handy 
to have. Handy to use. Handy to care for. Get one. 75 cents 
each, 6 cents extra for postage. Address O. P. HOOD, Supt., 
Manhattan, Kan. 
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